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INTRODUCTION. 


The first discovery of tlie Western Hemisphere has 
already been related by the Author in his History of 
Columbus It IS proposed by him, m the present work, 
to narrate the enterprises of certain of the companions 
and disciples of the admiral, who, enkindled by his zeal, and 
instructed by his example, sallied forth separately m the 
\ast region of adventure to \\hich he had led the way 
Many of them sought merely to skirt the continent which 
he liad partially visited, to secure the first-fruits of the 
pearl fisheries of I’aria and Cubaga, or to explore the coast 
of Yeragua, ^\hlch he had represented as the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus of the ancients Others aspired to accomplish a 
grand discovery which lie had meditated toward the close 
of his career In the course of his expeditions along the 
coast of Terra Firma, Columbus had repeatedly leceived 
information of the existence of a vast sea to the south 
He supposed it to be the great Indian Ocean, the region 
of the oriental spice islands, and that it must communicate 
by a strait with the Caribbean sea His last and most 
disastrous voyage was made for the express purpose of dis- 
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covering that imaginary strait, and making his way into 
this Southern Ocean The illustnous navigator, however, 
was doomed to die, as it were, upon the threshold of his 
discovenes It was reserved for one of his followers, 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, to obtain the first wew of the 
promised ocean, from the lofty mountams of Danen, some 
years after the eyes of the venerable Admiral had been 
closed m death The expeditions here narrated, therefore, 
may be considered as springing immediately out of the 
voyages of Columbus, and fulfilling some of his grand 
designs They may be compared to the attempts of ad¬ 
venturous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left im- 
finished by some illustnous predecessor Neither is this 
companson entirely fanciful, on the contiarj, it is a curi¬ 
ous fact, well worthy of notice, that the spint of chivalry 
entered largely into the early expeditions of the Spanish 
discoveiers, giving them a character wholly distinct from 
similar enterpnses, undertaken by other nations It will 
not, perhaps, be considered far-sought, if we trace the 
cause of this peculianty to the domestic history of the 
Spaniards during the middle ages 

Eight centunes of mcessant warfare with the Moonsh 
usurpers of the Peninsula, produced a deep and lasting 
effect upon Spanish character and manners The war 
being ever close at home, mingled itself with the domestic 
habits and concerns of the Spaniard He was bom a 
soldier The wild and predatory nature of the war also 
made him a kind of chivalrous marauder His horse and 
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weapon were alwajs ready for the field ILs delight was 
in rowing incursions and extravagant exploits, and no gain 
was so glorious in his ejes as the caxalgada of spoils and 
captnes drnen home in triumph from a plundered pro- 
xincc Religion, which lias excr held great empire over 
the Spanish mind, lent its aid to sanctify these roving and 
ravaging propensities, and the Castilian cavalier, as he 
sacked the towns, and laid waste the fields of his Moslem 
neighbor, piouslj believed he was doing God service 

The conquest of Granada put an end to the peninsular 
wars between Christian and Infidel the spirit of Spanish 
chivalrj was thus suddenly deprived of its wonted sphere 
of action, but it had been too long fostered and excited, 
to be as suddenly appeased The }outli of the nation, bred 
up to daring adventure and heroic achievement, could not 
biook the tranquil and regular pursuits of common life, but 
panted for some new field of romantic enterprise 

It was at tins juncture that the grand project of Colum¬ 
bus was earned into efiect His treaty with the sovereigns 
was, in a manner, signed with the same pen that had 
subscribed the capitulation of the Moorish capital, and his 
first expedition may almost be said to hav^e departed from 
beneath the walls of Granada Many of the youthful 
cav ahers, who had fleshed their sw'ords m that memorable 
w ar, crowded the ships of the discoverers, thinking a new 
career of arms was to be opened to them—a kind of cru¬ 
sade into splendid and unknown regions of infidels The 
very weapons and armor that had been used against the 
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Moors, vrere dra^-n from the arsenal to equip the heroes 
of these remoter adventtires; and some of the most noted 
commanders in the Xevr World, tviII be found to have 
made their first essaj in arms, under the banner of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, in their romantic campaigns among the 
mountains of Andalusia. 

To these circumstances may, in a great measure, be 
ascnbed that swelling chivalrous spirit which will be found 
continually mingling, or rather warring, with the technical 
habits of the seaman and the sordid schemes of the mer¬ 
cenary adventurer, in these early Spanish discovenes 
Chivalry had left the land and launched upon the deep 
The Spanish cavalier had embarked in the caravel of the 
discoverer He carried among the trackless wildernesses 
of the IXew World the same contempt of danger and forti¬ 
tude under sufiering; the same restless, roaming spint; 
the same passion for mroad and ravage and vainglorious 
exploit, and the same fervent, and often bigoted, zeal for 
the propagation of his faith, that had distinguished him 
during his warfare with the 3Ioors Instances in point 
win be found in the extravagant career of the daring Ojeda, 
particularly in his adventures along the coast of Terra 
Firma and the wild shores of Cuba;—in the sad story of 
the ‘^unfortunate Aicuesa,” graced as it is with occasional 
touches of high-bred courtesy;—the singular cruise of 
that brave but credulous old cavalier, Juan Ponce de Leon, 
who fell upon the flowery coast of Flonda in his search 
after an imaginary fountain of youth,—and above all, in the 
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checkered forlunes of A^asco Nufier de Balboa, wliosc dis¬ 
covery of the Pacific Ocean forms one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and striking incidents in the history of the New World, 
and \\hose fate might furnish a theme of wonderful interest 
for a poem or a drama 

The cxtraordinar} actions and adventures of these men, 
while they rual the exploits recorded in chivalric romance, 
ha\e the additional interest of \crity Theylcaxe us in 
admiration of the bold and heroic qualities inherent in 
the Spanish character, winch led that nation to so high a 
pitch of power and glory, and which arc still discernible 
in the great mass of tlial gallant people, by those who hate 
an opportunity of judging of them rightly 

Before concluding these prefatorj remarks, the Authoi 
would acknowledge how much he has been indebted to the 
third lolume of the iniahiable Historical Collection of Don 
Martin Fcrnandc7 do Navarretc, wherein that author has 
exhibited his usual industry, accuracy, and critical acumen 
He has hkew'isc profited greatly by the second volume of 
Oviedo’s General Ilislorj’’, wdiich only exists in manuscript, 
and a copy of which he found in the Columbian Library 
of the Cathedral of Seville 

He has had some assistance also from the documents 
of the law case between Don Diego Columbus and the 
crown, w'hich exist in the Archives of the Indies, and for 
an inspection of which he is much indebted to the per¬ 
mission of the government and the kind attentions of Don 
Jozef de la Higuera y Lara, the intelligent keeper of the 
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Archives These, with the historical works of Hen era, 
Las Casas, Gomara, and Peter Martyr, have been his 
authorities for the facts contained in the following work, 
though he has not thought proper to lefer to them con¬ 
tinually at the bottom of his page 

While his work was going through the pie;^s, he re¬ 
ceived a volume of Spanish Biography, written with great 
elegance and accuracy, by Don Manuel Josef Quintana, 
and containing a life of Vasco Nunez de Balboa He was 
gratified to find that his own arrangement of facts was 
generally corroborated by this work, though he was en¬ 
abled to correct his dates in several instances, and to make 
a few other emendations from the volume of Senor Quin- 
tana, whose position in Spam gave him the means of 
attaining superior exactness on these points 
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VOYAGES AND DISCOVEEIES 

or THE 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS. 


.ilONZO DE OJEDA,* 

ms FIRST VOVAGC, IN UIIICII IIC WAS ACCOMPANIED BY 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI t 

CHAPTER I 

SO'MF ACCOU^T OF OTFUA-OF JUAN DE LA COSA-OF AMER- 

iGo vrsi’ucci — rnn'AnATioNS fob the voyage 
[1499] 

Those vlio ]n\c icad tlie History of Columbus vill, doubtless, 
remember the character and cAploils of Alonzo de Ojeda, as 
some of the readers of the following pages, however, may not 
Tiaie perused that vork, and as it is proposed at present to trace 
the subsequent fortunes of this youthful adventurer, a brief sketch 
of him may not be deemed superfluous 

• Ojeda 18 pronounced in Spanish Ohedn, vath a strong aspiration of the h 
t Vespucci, pronounced Vespnehy 
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Alonzo de Ojeda -was a native of Cuenca, in Kew Castile, and 
of a respectable family He was brought up as a page or esquire, 
in the service of Don Luis de Cerda, Duke of Medma Ceh, one 
of the most powerful nobles of Spain, the same who for some 
time patronized Columbus dunng his application to the Spanisli 
court * 

In those warhke days, w'hen the peninsula was distracted by 
contests between the Christian kingdoms, by feuds between the 
nobles and the crown, and by incessant and marandmg war¬ 
fare with the Moors, the household of a Spanish nobleman was a 
complete school of arms, where the youth of the country were 
sent to be trained up in all kinds of hardy exercises, and to be 
led to battle under an illustnous banner Such was especially the 
case with the service of the Duke of Medma Cell, who possessed 
princely domains, v hose household was a petty court, who led 
legions of armed retamers to the field, and who appeared in 
splendid state and with an immense retinue, more as an ally of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, than as a subject. He engaged m many 
of the roughest expeditions of the memorable war of Gran&da, 
always msishng on leadmg Ins own troops in person, when the 
service was of peculiar difficulty and danger Alonzo de Ojeda 
was formed to signalize himself m such a school ^Though small 
of stature, he was well made, and of wonderful force and activ¬ 
ity, with a towenng spint that seemed to make up for deficiencj 
of height He was a bold and graceful horseman, an excellent 
foot soldier, dextrous with every weapon, and noted for his 
extraordmary skill and adroitness in all feats of strength and 
agihty 

* Varones Ilnsires, por F Pizarro y Orelkna, p 41 Las Casas, Hist 
Ind , lib 1 . cap 82 
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He mii^l In^cbecn quite joiing w lien lie folIoA\c(l the Duke 
of Medma Ceb, ns page, to the Moorish vnrs, foi he A\ns but 
nbout twent}-one }cnrsof nge A\hen he necompnnied Columbus 
m Ills second ^ 0 }nge, he Imd nlrendy, houc\er, distinguished 
himself by his cntciqinsiiig sjniil nnd headlong nlor, and his 
exploits during tlnt\oyngc contributed to enhance his feputn- 
tion He returned to Spam with Columbus, but did not nccom- 
pan} him in liis thinl ao}nge, in the spring of 1498 lie a\as 
piobabl} impatient of subordination, nnd ambitious of a separate 
employment or command, which the influence of his connections 
gave him a great chance of obtaining He had a cousin german 
of his own name, the rcvciend Padre Alonro de Ojeda, a Do¬ 
minican fnar, one of the firat inquisitors of Spain, nnd a great 
favonte with the Catholic soacrcigns* Tins father inquisitor 
was, moreover, an intimate friend of the bi«hop Don Juan Rod- 
nguez Fonseca, who had the chief management of the affairs of 
the Indies, under which general name were comprehended all 
the countries di=co\crcd in the New "World Through the good 
offices of his cousin inqui«Jtor, therefore, Ojeda had been intro¬ 
duced to the notice of the bishop, who took him into his especial 
favor nnd patronage Mention has already been made, in the 
History of Columbus, of a present made by the bishop to Ojeda 
of a small Flemish painting of the Holy Virgin This the young 
adventurer earned about with him ns a protecting relic, inaoking 
it at nU times of peril, whether by sea or land, and to the 
especial care of the Virgin he attributed the remaikable circum¬ 
stance that he had never been wounded in any of the innumera¬ 
ble brawls and battles into winch he was continually betrayed by 
his rash and fiery temperament 


• Pizarro Vnrones Hustres 
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"WTjile Ojeda -n-as lingering about the court, letters •nere re¬ 
ceived from Columbus, giving an account of the events of his 
third voyage, especially of his discovery of the coast of Pana, 
svhich he descnhed as abounding in drugs and spices, m gold 
and silver, and precious stones, and, above all, m oriental 
pearls, and which he supposed to be the borders of that vast and 
unknown region of the East, wherein, according to certain learned 
theonsts, was situated the terrestrial paradise Specimens of 
the pearls, procured in considerable quantities from the natives, 
accompanied his epistle, together with charts descnptive of his 
route. These fidmgs caused a great sensation among the man- 
lime adventurers of Spam, but no one was more excited bj them 
than Alonzo de Ojeda, who, from his mtunacy with the bishop, 
had full access to the charts and correspondence of Columbus 
He immediately conceived the project of making a voyage in the 
loute thus marked out by the admiral, and of seizing upon the first 
fruits of discovery which he had left nngathered BQs scheme met 
with ready encouragement from Fonseca, who, as has heretofore 
been shown, was an implacable enemy to Columbus, and wilhng to 
promote any measure that might injure or molest him The 
bishop accordmgly granted a commission to Ojeda, authonzmg 
him to fit out an armament and proceed on a voyage of discovery 
mth the proviso merely that he should not visit any territories 
appertaimng to Portugal, nor any of the lands discovered m the 
name of Spam previous to the year 1495 The latter part of 
this provision appears to have been craftily worded by the bishop, 
so as to leave the coast of Pana and its pearl fisheries open to 
Ojeda, they having been recently discovered by Columbus in 
1498 

The commission was signed by Fonseca alone, in virtue of 
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general powers \estc(l in him for such purposes, but tho signature 
of the 60 \creigns did not appear on tlie instrument, nnd it is 
doubtful wlielber their sanction was sought on the occasion He 
knew that Columbus liad recciitl} remonstrated against a royal 
mandate issued in 1195, permitting ^ 03 ages of diaco\cry by 
prnate ad\eiiturcrs, and that the soi ereigns Iind in consequence 
rc\okcd their mandate wherexcr it niiglit be deemed prcjudiciil 
to the stipulated pruilcgcs of the admiral* It is probable, 
therefore, that the bishop aioidcd raising aiij question that might 
impede the enterprise, being confident of the ultimate approba¬ 
tion of Ferduiaud, who would be well pleased to ha\e his domin¬ 
ions m the new world extended by the discoicries of prnntc 
ad\cnturers, undcrt.ikcn at tlicir own expense It was stipulated 
in this, as well as in subsequent licenses for prnatc expedition-, 
that a certain propoilion of the profits, generally a fourth or fifth, 
should be reserved for the crown. 

Having thus obtained permission to make the v’oynge, the 
next consideration with Ojeda was to find tlie means He was a 
joung adventurer, a mere soldier of fortune, mid destitute of 
wealth, but he had a high reputation for com ige and enterprise, 
and with these, it was thought, would soon make lus way to the 
richest parts of the newly discovered landb, and have the wealth 
of the Indies at his disposal lie had no dilTiculty, therefore, in 
findmg moneyed associates among the rich merchants of Seville, 
who, m that age of discover)', were ev'er leady to stake their pro¬ 
perty upon the schemes of roving navigators TVith such assist¬ 
ance he soon equipped a squadron of four vessels at Port St 
Mary, opposite Cadiz Among the seamen who engaged with 
him were scveial just returned from accompanying Columbus in 

• Novairete, tom 11 Document exm 
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his voynge to this very coast of Parin Tlie principal associate 
of Ojeda, and one on whom he placed great reliance, was Juan 
de la Cosa, who accompanied him as first mate, or, as it was 
termed, chief pilot This was a hold Biscayan, who may he 
regarded as a disciple of Columbus, with whom he had sailed m 
his second voyage, when he coasted Cuba and Jamaica, and he 
had since accompanied Rodrigo de Bastides, in an expedition 
along the coast of Terra Firma. The hardy veteran w'as looked 
up to by his contemporanes as an oracle of the seas, and was 
pronounced one of the most able mariners of the day, he may 
be excused, therefore, if, m his harmless vanity, he considered 
himself on a par even wuth Columbus * 

Another conspicuous associate of Ojeda, in this voyage, w'os 
Amengo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant, induced by broken 
fortunes and a rambling disposition to seek adventures in the new 
world Whether he had any pecumary interest in the expedition, 
and in what capacity he sailed, does not appear His importance 
has entirely ansen from subsequent circumstances, from his 
having written and published a narrative of his voyages, and 
from his name having eventually been given to the New World 


CHAPTER n 

DEPABTUEE FROM SPAIN -ARRITAL ON THE COAST OF 

PARIA —CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES 

Ojeda sailed from Port St. IVIary on the 20th of May, 1499, 
and, having touched for supplies at the Canaries, took a departure 

• Navarrete, Colec Viag, tom lu p 4 
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from Gomnrn, pursuing the route of Columbus in his lliird i oynge, 
being guided bj (be clmri he Imd sent home, os well tis hy the 
nmnners A\ho Ind nccomp'iniod him on that occasion At the 
end of twenty-four dajs he reached the continent of the Kew 
World,about (wo hundred leagues farther south than the part 
di=coicred bj Columbus, being, as it is supposed, the coast of 
Sunnam * 

Hence he ran along the coast o( the Gulf of Paria, passing 
tlie mouths of man} but especially those of the Esquno 

iiid the Oronoho These, to the astonishment of the Spaniards, 
unaccustomed as yet to the mighty' rivers of the New World, 
poured forth such a prodigious %olumc of water, ns to freshen the 
sea for a great extent. They beheld none of the natives until 
they arn\cd atTnnidad, on which island they met with traces of 
the recent ^ isit of Columbu® 

Vespucci, in his letters, gi\cs a long description of the people 
of this island and of the coast of Pana, who were of the Canb 
1 ice, (all, w ell made, and a igorous, and expert w ith the bow, the 
lance, and the buckler His dcscnption, in general, resembles 
those which haae frequently been giacn of (he aboriginals of 
the new world, there are two or three particulars, however 
worthy of citation 

They appeared, he said, to behe\ e in no religious creed, to 
have no place of worship, and to make no pray’ers nor sacrifices, 
but, he adds, from the voluptuousness of their lives, they might 
be considered epicureans t Their habitations were built in the 
shape of bells, of the trunks of trees, thatched with palm-leaa es, 
aud were proof against wind and weather They appeared to be 

I 

* Novorrete, tom ui p 5 
t Viages de Vespucci. Navarrete, tom ui p 211 
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in common, and some of them were of such magnitude as to con¬ 
tain siv hundred persons m one place there were eight pnncipal 
houses capable of sheltering nearly ten thousand inhabitants 
Every seven or eight years the natn es ere obhged to change 
their residence, from the maladies engendered by the heat of the 
climate in their crowded habitations 

Their riches consisted in beadb and ornaments made from the 
bones of fishes, in small -nliite and green stones strung like rosa- 
nes, with which they adoined their persons, and in the beautiful 
plumes of various colors for ii Inch the tropical birds are noted 

The Spaniards smiled at their simplicity in attaching an ex- 
traordinarj' value to such worthless trifles, while the savages, in 
all probabihtj, were equally surpnsed at beholding the strangers 
so eager after gold, and pearls, and precious stones, v\ hich to them¬ 
selves were objects of indifference 

Their manner of treatmg the dead was similar to that ob¬ 
served among the natives of some of the islands Havmg depo¬ 
sited the corpse in a cavern or sepulchre, they placed a jar of 
water and a few eatables at its head, and then abandoned it with¬ 
out moan or lamentation In some parts of the coast, when a per¬ 
son was considered near his end his nearest relatives bore him to 
the woods, and laid him in a hammock suspended to the trees 
They then danced round him until evenmg, when, havmg left 
withm his reach sufficient meat and drmk to sustain him for four 
days, they repaired to them habitations If he recovered and re¬ 
turned home, he was received with much ceremony and rejoicing, 
if he died of his malady or of famine, nothing more was thought 
of him 

Their mode of treating a fever is also wotthy of mention In 
the height of the malady they plunged the patient in a bath of 
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the coldest water, after winch thej obliged him to make many 
c\olulions round a great fire, until he was in n violent heat,when 
the} put him to bed, that he might sleep n treatment, by which 
Amerigo '\''c'pucci declares he saw man} cured 


CHAPTER in 

coASTiso or thu.a hhma— MiiiTAni expldition of ojfda 

Afthi touching at ^^rlous parts of Timidnd and the Gulf of 
Pnnn, Ojed.a poised through the strait of the Boca del Drago, oi 
Dngon’s Itlouth, which Columbus had found so formidable, and 
then steered his course along the coast of Terra Firma, landing 
occasional!}, until lie armed at Cunnna, or tlie Gulf of Pearls 
lienee he stood to the opposite island of Mnrgaiitn, preaiousl} 
disco\crcd by Columbus, and since renowned for its peml fisher} 
Tins, as well ns several adjacent islands, he aisited and ex¬ 
plored, after which he returned to the main-land, and touched 
at Cumnna and Urnrncapann, where he found the rivers infested 
with alligators, rescmbhiig the crocodiles of the Nile 

Finding a convenient harbor at Marncapana, he unloaded and 
careened bis vessels there, and built a small bngnntme The 
natnes came to him in great numbers, bringing abundance of 
venison, fish, and cnssa\ a bread, and aiding the seamen in then 
labors Their hospitality w as not certainly disinterested, for they 
sought to gnm the protection of the Spaniards, whom they rever¬ 
enced as superhuman beings Wlien they thought they had suffi¬ 
ciently secured their favor, they represented to Ojeda that their 
coast was subject to invasipn from a distant island, the inhabitants 
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of -wMch. vrere cannibals, and carried their people into captivity, 
to he devoured at their unnatural banquets They besought Ojeda 
therefore, to avenge them upon these ferocious enemies 

The request vas gratifying to the fighting propensities of Ojeda, 
and to his love of adventure, and was readily granted Taking 
seven of the natives on board of his vessels, as guides, he set sad 
in quest of the canmbals After saihng for seven days he came 
to a cham of islands, some peopled, others uninhabited, supposed 
to have been the Canbbee islands One of these was pointed out 
by his guides as the habitation of their foes On running near 
the shore he beheld it thronged with savages decorated with coro¬ 
nets of gaudy plumes, their bodies painted with a vanety of colors 
They were armed with bows and arrows, with darts, lances, and 
bucklers and seemed prepared to defend their island from invasion 
The show of war was calculated to rouse the martial spirit of 
Ojeda- He brought his ships to anchor ordered out his boats, 
and provided each with a paferero or small cannon Besides the 
oarsmen, each boat contained a number of soldiers, who were fold 
to crouch out of sight in the bottom. The boats then pulled in 
steadily for the shore As they approached the Indians Jet fly a 
cloud of arrows, but without much effect- Seeing the boats con¬ 
tinue to advance, the savages threw themselves into the sea, and 
brandished their lances to prevent their landmg Upon this, the 
soldiers sprang up and discharged the patereroes At the sound 
and smoke the savages abandoned the water in affright, while 
Ojeda and his men leaped on shore and pursued them. The Carih 
warnors ralhed on the hanks, and fought for a long time with a 
courage pecuhar to their race, but were at length driven to the 
woods, at the edge of the sword, leaving many lulled and wounded 
on the field of battle. 
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On the following Onj the Pnvngcs were seen on (lie shore in 
still greater numbers, nrmed nnd pmnteil, and dccornlcd Mitli 'wnr 
plumes, and sounding defiance w itli tlicir conclis and drums Ojeda 
again landed with fifij-scecn men, uliom lie bcparntcd into four 
companies and ordered to charge the enemy from different direc¬ 
tions Tlic Cinbs fought for a time hand to hand, displaying 
great dextentj in coloring themselies iiitli their bucklers, but 
11 ere at Icnglli entirolj routed, and dnien iiith great skiughler to 
the forests The Spaiiianls had but one man killed and tiicntj- 
one Hounded in tlic-c combats,—such superior adiantagc did then 
armor gii c them oi cr tlic naked sai ages Hai ing plundered and 
set fire to tlic housc«, thej relumed triumphanllj to their sinps, 
Milh a number of Cirib caplues, and made sad for llic main-land 
Ojeda bestowed a part of the spoil upon tlic seien Indians who 
hid accompanied him as guides, and sent tiicm exulting to then 
homes, to relate to their countrj men the signal \ eiigeancc w reaked 
upon their foes lie then anchored in a baj where he remained 
for twcnlj dajE until Ins men had recoicred from their wounds*' 

• There 13 some discrepance m the early nccouniB of this bailie, ns to the 
time and place of its occurrence The author has collated the narratives of 
Vespucci, Las Cans, Herrera, and Peter Martyr, and the evidence given in the 
lawsuit of Diego Columbus, and has endeavored as much as possible to recon¬ 
cile tliem 
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CHAPTER IV 

DUCOVFRT OF THE GUfF OF VFNE/UrEA - T^A^SACTIO^S 

Tin nr —ojeda explokes the guei —fenetkates to 

MAnACAIP,0 

Ills crew being refrcsbed and tJie wounded sufficiently'recovered, 
Ojeda made sad, and touched at the island of Curazao, which, ac¬ 
cording to the accounts of Vespucci, was inhabited by a race of 
giants, “every woman appearing a Pcnthesilea, and every man 
an Animus ”* As Vespucci was a scholar, and as he supposed 
himself exploring the regions of the extreme East,_tlie ancient 
realm of fable, it is probable his imagination deceived him, and 
construed the formidable accounts given by tbe Indians of their 
cannibal neighbors of the islands, into something according with 
his recollections of classic fable Certain it is that the reports of 
subsequent voyagers proved the inhabitants of the island to be of 
the ordinary size 

Proceeding along the coast he arnved at a vast deep gulf, 
resembling a tianquil lake, entenng which, lie beheld on the 
eastern side a village, the construction of winch struck him with 
surprise It consisted of twenty large houses, shaped like bells, 
and built on piles driven into the bottom of the lake, which, in 
this part, was limpid and of but little depth Each house was 
provided with a drawbndge, and with canoes by which the com- 
munieation was carried on From these resemblances to the 
Italian city, Ojeda gave to the bay the name of the Gulf of 


Vespucci —Letter to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Mcdicis 
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Venice nnd it is cnllcd n( the present dny Vcncziicln, or little 
Venice the Indmn nnine %\ns Coquibncoo. 

"When the inlmVntnnts beheld the ships standing into the baj, 
loohing like wonderful and unknown apparitions from the deep, 
the) fled with terror to their houses, nnd raised the drawbridges. 
The Spaniards remained for a time gn/ingwilh admiration at this 
impliibious Milage, when a squadron of canoes entered the harbor 
from the sea On beholding the ships thej paused in mute amaze¬ 
ment, and on the Spaniards attempting to approach them, paddled 
swifil) to shore, and plunged into the forest They soon returned 
with sixteen joung girl«, whom thej coneejed in their canoes to 
the ships, distributing four on board of each, eitlicr ns peace-offer- 
iiigs or as tokens of amilj nnd confidence The best of under¬ 
standing now seemed to be established, nnd the inhabitants of 
the Milage came swarming about the ships in their canoes, nnd 
others swimming in great numbers from the shores 

The friendship of the savages, howceer, was all delusive 
On a sudden £c^cral old women at the doors of the houses uttered 
loud shrieks, tearing their hair in fury It appeared to be a sig¬ 
nal for hostility The sixteen njmphs plunged into the sea and 
made for shore , the Indians in the canoes caught up their bow’s 
nnd discharged a flight of arrows, nnd cien those wdio were swnm- 
ming brandished darts and lances, which they had hitherto eon- 
cealed beneath the water 

Ojeda was for a moment surprised at seeing war thus starting 
up on every side, and the very sen hnsthng with weapons Man¬ 
ning his boats, he charged amongst the thickest of the enemy, 
shattered and sunk several of their canoes, killed twmnty Indians 
and wounded many more, and spread such a panic among them, 
that most of the surv’ivors flung themselves into the sea and swam 
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to shore Three of them were taken prisoners, and two of the 
fugitive girls, and were conveyed on board of the ships, where 
the men were put in irons One of them, however, and the two 
girls succeeded in dextrously escaping the same night 

Ojeda had but five men wounded in the affray, all of whom 
recovered He visited the houses, but found them abandoned 
and destitute of booty, notwithstanding the unprovoked hostility 
of the inhabitants, he spared the buildings, that he might not 
cause useless irritation along the coast. 

Continuing to explore this gulf, Ojeda penetrated to a port or 
harbor, to which he gave the name of St Bartholomew, but 
which 18 supposed to be the same at present known by the ori¬ 
ginal Indian name of Maracaibo Here, in compliance with the 
entreaties of the natives, he sent a detachment of twenty-seven 
Spaniards on a visit to the intenor For nine days they were 
conducted from town to town, and feasted and almost idolized by 
the Indians, who regarded them as angelic beings, performing 
their national dances and games, and chanting their traditional 
ballads for their entertainment. 

The natives of this part were distinguished for the symmetry 
of their forms, the females in particular appeared to the Span¬ 
iards to surpass all they had yet beheld in the New World for 
grace and beauty Neither did the men display in the least de¬ 
gree that jealousy which prevailed in the other parts of the coast, 
but, on the contrary, permitted the most frank and intimate mter- 
courae "with their wives and daughters 

By the time the Spaniards set out on their return to the ship, 
the whole country was aroused, pounng forth its population, male 
and female, to do them honor Some bore them in fitters or 
hammocks, that they might not be fatigued with the journey, and 
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Iiappj wa"; (lie Inilmn 'hIio lind tlic honor of bearing a Spaniard 
on hi 3 slioulders across a ri\cr Others loaded thenischcs ^\Jlh 
the presents that had been bcstovs cd on their guests, consisting of 
rich plumes, capons of \ anous kinds, and tropical birds and ani¬ 
mals In this nay llic} returned in triumphant procession to the 
ships, (lie woods and shores lesounding w ilh their songs and shouts 

Jlany of the Indians crowded into the boats which took the 
dctachnient to the ships, others put off in canoes, or swam from 
shore, so that in a little while the vessels were thronged with up¬ 
wards of a thousand wondering nntnes '^^^lllc gazing and mar- 
ithng at the strange objects around them, Ojeda ordered the 
c union to be discharged, at the sound of which, sajs Vespucci, 
the Indians “ plunged into the water like so many frogs from a 
bank ” Percemng, lioweier, that it was done in harmless mirth, 
tliey returned on board, and passed the rest of the daj in gieat 
festivitj Tlie Spaniards brought awaj witli them several of the 
beautiful and hospitable females from this place, one of whom, 
named bj them Label, was mueli prized by Ojeda, and accom¬ 
panied him in a subsequent lojage * 

* Nnvnnvlc, tom in p 8 Idem, pp 107,108 

It IS worthy of particular mention ihnl Ojedn, in his report of his voyage 
to the Sovereigns, informed them of Ins having met with English voyagers in 
the Mcinity of Coquibacoa, and that the Spanish goiemmenl nttnehed such im¬ 
portance to Ins information ns lo take measures to preient any intrusion into 
those parts by llie English It is singular that no record sliould evist of tins 
early and extensive expedition of English nniigntors If it was undertaken in 
the sen ICC of the Crown, some document might be found concerning it among 
the archives of the reign of Henry VII The English had already discovered 
the continent of North America Tins had been done in 1497, by John Cabot 
a Venetian, accompanied by his son Sebastian who was bom m BnstoL They 
sailed under a hcense of Henry VII, who ivns to have a fifth of the profits of 
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CHAPTER T. 

PEOSEcrnoy or tee totagh-—^EET^E^- to sPArs-. 

Eeatikg the friendly port of Coqnfbacoo Ojeda 0011*101165 aloos 
the Trertem shore; of the Golf o'" T’eoezoela, arid standing ont to 
sea. and donbling Cape dhanacaibo he pursued his coasfeE ror- 
age Srom port to port, and promontory to p~omonto"r- this 
Tmhnoim continent, until he reached tha^ long-stretchinE headland 
called Cape de la Tela. There the state of his vessels, and per¬ 
haps the disappointment of his hope; at not meeting -rith aban- 
cant sources of immediate vealth. induced him to abandon all 
farther voyaging along the coas*. and changing his course, he 
s*ood across the Caribbean Sea for Hispaniola. The tenor of his 
commiss'on forbade his visiting that island: but Ojeda vas not a 
man to stand upon tndes mhen his interest or inclinatiou pronp*ed 
the contraiy. He trusted to excuse the in&actiou of Ms orders 
by the alleged necessity of touching a* the island to calk and 
reSt his vessels, and to procure provisions. His true object, how¬ 
ever. is supposed to have been to cu* dye-mc-od. —hich abonnds in 
the mestem part of Hispaniola. 

He accordmnlv anchored at Tagmno in Sep'ember. and 
landed vrith a larje paiT* of his men Columbus at that rime 
held command of the island- and. hearing of this unhcensed 

ctc 5 tsd A? ccniin-m czi*£ to Ficact:, cmcgntz *o Enr-tu£ a vEmt s 

ccrjo and srre-al <F Ae natrras. Th.5 .a; £st c:5e<3-»rr c "me cam-Eni 
c‘'A=en=. Tc?sm=ss(r A5sc3^edmc3=t,7ba--eiuc=;j.i£ A» cne-PTn-m 
0,-^aa enrcm; ered m Ai ne.Eirt:*nK;d cf CortAar-ta. 
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intrusion, ilispitchcd Fmncisco Roldnn, tlic quondam rebel, to 
call Ojeda to account Tlic contest of stratagem and management 
mIiicIi toolv place bctnccn tlie'c two adroit and daring adventurers. 
Ills been alrcadj detailed in the History of Columbus Eoldan 
was cicntuallj succe'=sful, and Oicda, being obliged to leave His¬ 
paniola, resumed liis rambling \o)ngc, visiting various islands, 
from whence he earned off numbers of liic native® He at length 
arnved at Cadir in June, loOO, with his ships crowded with 
captives, whom he sold as slaves So meagre, however, was the 
result of this expedition, that v\c arc told, when all the expenses 
were deducted, but five hundred ducats remained to be divided 
between fiftj-fivc adventurers IVliat made this result the more 
mortifjing was, that a pett) armament, which had sailed some 
time aAer that of Ojeda, had returned two months before him, 
rich with the spoils of the New "World A bncf account of this 
latter expedition is necessorj to connect this senes of minor dis¬ 
coveries, which will be found to lead to enterpnses and transac¬ 
tions of more stirring interest and importance 
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PEDKO ALONZO NINO* AND CHRISTOYAL GUERM. 

[149D ] 

The permission granted by Bishop Fonseca to Alonzo de Ojeda 
to undertake a private expedition to the New World, roused the 
emulation of others of the followers of Columbus Among these 
was Pedro Alonzo Nino, a hardy seaman, native of Jloguer, in 
the vicmity of Palos, who had sailed with Columbus, as a pilot, 
in hiB first voyage, and also in his crmsings along the coasts of 
Cuba and Pana 1 He soon obtained from the bishop a similar 
license to that given to Ojeda, and like the latter, sought for some 
moneyed confederate among the nch merchants of Seville One 
of these, named Luis Guerra, offered to fit out a caravel for the 
expedition; but on condition that his brother, Chnstoval Guerra, 
should have the command The poverty of Nino compelled him 
to assent to the stipulations of the man of wealth, and he sailed 
as subaltern m his own enterpnse, but his nautical skill and 
knowledge soon gained him the ascendency, he became virtually 
the captain, and ultimately enjoyed the whole credit of the 
voyage. 

The bark of these two adventurers was but of fifty tons bur- 

• Pronounced Ninyo The N in Spanish is always pronounced as if Ibl 
lowed by the letter y 

i Testimony of Bastides in the lawsuit of Diego Columbus 
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then, nnd tbc crew tliirty-tbrce souls, nil told TVilb tbis slender 
nnnnmcnt they undertook to tmverse unknown nnd dnngerous 
sens, nnd to explore tbc barbarous shores of tbnt vast continent 
recently discovered b} Columbus,—sucb ^sns the daring spirit of 
the Spanish voyngers of those daj s 

It vas about tbc beginning of June, 1499, nnd but a few days 
nfler the departure of Ojeda, (bat tbej put to sea. They sailed 
from the little port of Palos, the cradle of Amcnenn discovery, 
whose brave and skillful manners long continued foremost m 
nil enterpnses to tbc New World Being guided by (bo chart 
of Columbuc, they folloncd Ins route, nnd reached the soutlicm 
continent, a little bejond Pnna, about fifteen dnjs after the same 
coast bad been aisitcd by Ojeda 

Tlicy then proceeded to tbc Gulf of Pnrin, where they landed 
to cut dye-wood, nnd were amicably entertained by the natives 
Siiortly afteninrds, salljing from (be gulf by tlie Boca del Drngo, 
(bey encountered eighteen canoes of Canbs, the pirate rovers of 
these seas, and tbc terror of the bordering lands This savage 
armada, instead of being daunted, as usual, by the sight of a 
European ship, witli swelling sails, resembling some wanged 
monster of tbc deep, considered it onlj ns an object of plunder 
or hostility, and assailed it with showers of arrows The sudden 
burst of artillery, however, from the sides of the caravel, and 
the ha\oc made by this seeming thunder, struck (hem with dis¬ 
may, nnd they fled in all directions The Spaniards succeeded 
in captunng one of the canoes, with one of the warriors who had 
manned it In the bottom of the canoe lay an Indian prisoner, 
bound hand nnd foot. On being liberated he informed the Span¬ 
iards, by signs, that these Canbs had been on a marauding expe¬ 
dition along the neighbonng coasts, shutting themselves up at 
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jiiglit in a Htockade ivliicli Ibey carried T7j{h thenn and issuing 
forth bj daj to plunder the Tillages and mat e captires He had 
neen one of seven prisoners; his companions had been devoared 
oefore his ejcs at the cannibal banquets of these savages, and he 
Iiad been av aiting the same miserable fate. Honest 2>lno and 
his confederates trere so indignant at this reatah that, receiving 
it as established fact, thej performed vhat the^ considered an act 
of equitable jnshce, bj abandoning the Canb to the discre- 
t on of his late captive. The latter fell upon the defenceless 
vramor with fist, and foot, and cudgel, nor did his rage subside 
even after the breach had been mauled out of his victim, but, 
tearing the gnm head from the hodj, he placed it on a pole, as a 
troph 7 of his vengeance. 

yiito and his fellovr-adventurers nort steereil for the island of 
2'Iarganta, rrhere thej obtained a considerable quantity of pearis 
by barter. They aftemvards sLirled the opposite coast of Cu- 
mana, trading cautioasl;. and shrev dly, from port to port, some¬ 
times remaining on board of them httle barb, and ohhging the 
savages to come off to them, rrhen the laRer appeared too nu- 
merons; at other tunes venturing on shore, and even mto the 
interior. They v-ere invanahly treated vrith anulv' by the natives, 
vrho TTcre perfectl'^ naked, excepting that they vrere adorned vrith 
necHaces and bracelets of pearls. These they sometimes gave 
freely to the Spaniards, at other times they exchanged them for 
glass beads and other trinkets, and smiled at the folly of the 
strangers in making sneh silly bargains.* 

The Spaniards -vere stmek vrith the grandeur and densi^ of 
the forests along this coast; for in these regions of hea^ and 
moisture vegetatica appears in its utmost magnificence. Th^ 


Lcs Hist. Ini, Ub l cap 171 
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heard also the cries and roarings of w ild and unknown animals 
in the woodland*:, which, however, appeared not (o be a cry dan¬ 
gerous, ns the Indians went about the forest armed solely with 
Imws and arrows From meeting with deer and rabbits, tliej 
were convinced that that was a part of Terra Firraa, not having 
found any animals of the kind on the islands *' 

Nino and Giierm were so well pleased with the hospitality of 
the n dues of Cuniana, and with the profitable traffic for pearls, 
b} which thej obtained man}’ of great sire and beauty, that the} 
remained upw ards of three months on the coast 

Tho} then proceeded westward to a countrj called Cnuchielo, 
trading, as usual, for pearls, and for the inferior kind of gold 
called guanin At length they aTn% cd at a number of houses and 
gardens situated on a river and protected by a kind of fortress, 
the Avhole forming, to the eyes of the Spaniards, one of the most 
delicious abodes imaginable They were about to land and enjoy 
the pleasures of this fancied Paradise, when they beheld upwards 
of a thousand Indians, armed with bows and arrows and war 
clubs, preparing to gne them a warm reception, having been 
probably incensed by the recent visit of Ojeda As Nifio and 
Guerra had not the fighting propensities of Ojeda, and were in 
quest of profit rather than renown, having moreover, in all proba¬ 
bility, the fear of the rich merchant of Seville before their eyes, they 
prudently abstained from landing, and, abandoning this hostile 
coast, returned forthwith to Cumana, to resume their trade for 
pearls They soon amassed a great number, many of wdiich 
w ere equal in size and beauty to the most celebrated of the east, 
though they had been injured in bonng from a want of proper 
implements 


• Navarrete, tom iii p 14 
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Satisfied -mth their success, they now set sail for Spam, and j 
piloted their httle bark safely to Bayonne in G^lhcia, where they 
anchored about the middle of April, 1500, nearly ti\o months 
before the arrival of Ojeda and his associates, La Cosa and 
YespuccL* 

The most successful voyagers to the Xev\ "World were doomed 
to trouble from their very success The ample amount of pearls 
paid to the treasuiy, as the royal portion of the profits of this 
expedition, drew suspicion instead of favor upon the two adven¬ 
turers They were accused of having concealed a great part of 
the pearls collected by them, thus defrauding their companions 
and the crown Pedro Alonzo Nifio was actually thrown mto 
prison on this accusation, but, nothing being proved against him, 
he was eventually set free, and enjoyed the enviable reputation 
of having performed the richest voyage that had yet been made 
to the Kevr World f 

* Peter Martyr Other historians give a different date for their amvaL 
Herrera says Feb 6 

t Nararrete, Colec tom in p 11 Herrera, decad i lib iv cap 5 | 
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VICENTE YANEZ PINZON. 

(1499 ] 

A■MO^G llic miintimc nd\cn(urcrs of renown ^\bo were roused to 
action by the licenses granted for private expeditions of discovciy, 
VC find conspicuous the name of Vicente Yaficz Pinzon of Palos, 
one of the three brave brothers who aided Columbus in his first 
^ 0 } age, and risked life and fortune w ith him in his doubtful and 
penlous enterprise 

Of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the eldest and most important of 
these three brothers, particular mention has been made in the 
History of Columbus, and of the unfortunate error in conduct 
which severed him from the admiral, brought on him the dis¬ 
pleasure of the sovereigns, and probably contnbuted to his pre¬ 
mature and mclanchol} death 

Wliatei or cloud this may hai e thrown over his family, it was 
but temporary The death of Martin Alonzo, as usual, atoned 
for his faults, and his good deeds lived after him The merits 
and services of himself and his brothers were acknowledged, and 
the sumvors of the family were restored to royal confidence. A 
feeling of jealous hostility prevented them from taking a part in 
the subsequent voyages of Columbus , but the moment the door 
was thrown open for individual enterprise, they pressed forward 
for permission to engage in it at their own risk and expense— 
and it was readily granted In fact, their supposed hostility to 
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Columbus -svas one of the surest recommendations to the favor of 
(he Bishop Fonseca, by ivhom the license was issued for their 
expedition 

"^ncente Tanez Pinzon was the leader of this new enterprise, 
and he was accompanied by two nephews. Anas Perez and Diego 
Fernandez, sons of his late brother, Martin Alonzo Pmzon. 
Several of his sailors had sailed with Columbus m his recent vo}- 
age to Paria, as had also his three pnncipal pilots, Juan Qumtero, 
Juan de Umbna, and Jnan de Jerez Thus these minor voyages 
seemed all to emanate from the great expeditions of Columbus, 
and to aim at reabzmg (be ideas and speculations contained in the 
papers transmitted by him to Spain 

The armament consisted of four caravels, and was fitted out at 
the port of Palos The funds of Yicente Tanez were completely 
exhausted before he had fitted out his little squadron, he was 
obhged therefore to purchase on credit the sea-stores and articles 
of traffic necessary for the enterprise The merchants of Palos 
seem to have knowm how to profit by the careless nature of sailors 
and the sanguine spint of discoverers In their bargams they 
charged honest Pinzon eighty and a hundred per cent above the 
market value of their merchandise, and in the hnrry and urgency 
of the moment he was obliged to submit to the imposition * 

The squadron put to sea in the beginnmgof December, 1490, 
and after passing the Canary and Cape de Yerde Islands, stood 
to the southwest Having saded about seven hundred leagues, 
they crossed the equator and lost sight of the north star They 
had scarcely passed the equinoctial hne when they encountered a 
terrible tempest, which had weU nigh swallow ed up their slender 

• Navarrete, vol lu See Doc No 7, where Vicente Yanez Pinzon pen¬ 
nons Cor redress 
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bnrks The storm pns'^ed awn}, and^lhe firmament was again 
serene, but the manners remained tossing about in confusion, 
dismayed by the turbulence of the w na es and the strange aspect 
of the heavens They looked m a am to the south for some polar 
star by avhicli to shape their course, and fancied that some swelling 
prominence of the globe concealed it from their view They knew 
nothing as }ct of the firmament of tint hemisphere, nor of that 
beautiful constellation the sou them cross, but expected to find a 
guiding star at the opposite pole, similar to the cynosure of the north 

Pinron, however, a\ho was of an intrepid spirit, pursued his 
course ro'olutcly to the west, and after sailing about two hundred 
and forty leagues, and being in the eighth degree of southern 
latitude, he hcheld land afar off on the 28th of January, to which 
he gave the name of Santa Marta dc la Consolacion, from the 
sight of it having consoled him in the midst of doubts and per¬ 
plexities It IS now called Cape St Augustine, and forms the 
most prominent part of the immense empire of Brazil 

The sea was turbid and discolored as m rivers, and on sound¬ 
ing they had sixteen fathoms water Pinzon landed, accompanied 
by a notary and witnesses, and took formal possession of the ter¬ 
ritory for the Castilian crown, no one appeared to dispute his 
pretensions, but he observed on the bench the print of footsteps, 
of gigantic size 

At night there were fires lighted upon a neighboring part of 
the coast, which induced Pinzon on the following morning to send 
forty men well armed to the spot A band of Indians, of about 
equal number, sallied forth to encounter them, armed with bows 
and arrows, and seemingly of extraordinary stature A still 
greater number were seen in the distance, hastening to the sup¬ 
port of their companions The Indians arrayed themselves for 
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combat, and the two parlies remained for a short time eyeingeach 
other With mutual cunosity and distrust. The Spaniards now dis¬ 
played lookmg-glasses, beads, and other trinkets, and jingled 
strings of hawks’-bells, in general so captivating to an Indian ear, 
but the haughty savages treated all their overtures with contempt, 
legarding these offerings carelessly for a short time, and then 
stalking off with stoic gravity They were ferocious of feature, 
and apparently warhke in disposition, and are supposed to have 
been a wandering race of unusual size, who roamed about m the 
night, and were of the most fierce untractable nature By nightr 
fall there was not an Indian to be seen in the neighborhood 

Discouraged by the inhospitable character of the coast, Pm- 
zon made sail and stood to the northv est, until he came to the 
mouth of a nver too shallow to receive his ships Here he sent 
his boats on shore with a number of men well armed They 
landed on the river banks, and beheld a multitude of naked In¬ 
dians on a neighbonng hill A single Spaniard, armed simply 
with sword and'buckler, was sent to invite them to friendly inter¬ 
course. He approached them with signs of amity, and threw to 
them a hawk’s-bell They rephed to him with similar signs, and 
threw to him a small gilded wand The soldier stooped to pick it 
up, when suddenly a troop of savages rushed down to seize him, 
he threw himself immediately upon the defensive, with sword and 
target, and though but a small man, and far from robust, handled 
his weapons with such dexterity and fierceness, that he kept the 
savages at bay, making a clear circle round him, and wounding 
several who attempted to break it His unlooked-for prowess 
surprised and confounded his assailants, and gave time for his 
comrades to come to his assistance The Indians then made a 
general assault, with such a galling discharge of darts and arrows 
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that almost imniediatcly eight or ten Spaniards ■acre slain, and 
man} more ■wounded Tlie latter were compelled to retreat to their 
boats disputing c\cr} inch of ground Tlio Indians pursued them 
even into tlie water, surrounding the boats and seizing hold of the 
oars The Spam irds made a desperate defence, thrusting many 
through with their lances,and cutting down and ripping up others 
with their swords, but such was tlie ferocity of the survivors, that 
the} persisted in their attack until they overpowered the crew of 
one of the boats, and bore it off in triumph "With this they re¬ 
tired from the combat, imd the Spaniards returned defeated and 
disheartened to thtir ships, having met with the roughest recep¬ 
tion that the Europeans had } ct experienced in the New "World 
Pinzon now stood fort} leagues to the iiorllivv esl, until he 
arrived in the neighborhood of the equinoctial line Here he 
found the water of the sea so fresh that he was enabled to replen¬ 
ish his casks with iL Astonished at so singular a phenomenon, 
he stood in for the land, and arrived among a number of fresh 
and verdant island^, inhabited by a gentle and hospitable race of 
people, ga}l} painted, who came off to the ships with the most 
frank and fearless confidence Pinzon soon found that these 
islands la} in the moutli of an immense nver, more than thirty 
leagues in brcadtii, the water of vv hich entered upwards of forty 
leagues into the sea before losing its svv eetness It was, in fact, 
the renowned Marafion, since known as the Orellana and the 
jkmazon Wide lying in the mouth of tins nver there was a 
sudden svv elling of the stream, which, being opposed by the cur¬ 
rent of the sea, and straitened by the narrow channels of the 
islands, rose more than five fathoms, with mountain waves, and a 
tremendous noise, threatening the destruction of the ships Pin 
zon extneated his little squadron with great difficulty, and findmg 
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lliere was but little gold, nor any tiling else of value to be found 
among the simple natives, he recputed their hospitality, in the 
mode too common among the early discoverers, by carrying off 
tbirty-six of them captive 

Having regained the sight of the polar star, Pinzon pursued 
his couise along the coast, passing the mouths of the Oronoko, 
and entenng the Gulf of Paria, Adhere he landed and cut brazil- 
Avood Sallying forth by the Boca del Drago, he reached the 
island of Hispaniola about the 23d of June, whence he sailed for 
tlie Bahamas Here, in the month of July, while at anchor, there 
came such a tremendous hurricane that two of the caravels Avere 
swalloAved up Avith all their crcAvs in the sight of their terrified 
companions, a third parted her cables and nas driven out to sea, 
A\hale the fouilh was so funously beaten by the tempest that the 
crew thrcAV themselves into the boats and made for shore Here 
they found a few naked Indians, who offered them no molestation, 
but, fearing that tliey might spread the tidings of a handful of 
shipAvrecked Spaniards being upon the coast, and thus bring the 
savages of the neighboring islands upon them, a council of Avar 
Avas held Avhether it A\ould not be a Avise precaution to put these 
Indians to death Fortunately for the latter, the vessel which 
had been dnven from her anchors returned and put an end to the 
alarm, and to the council of war The other caravel also rode 
out the storm uninjured, and the sea subsiding, the Spaniards 
returned on board, and made the best of their way to the island 
of Hispaniola. Having repaired the damages sustained in the 
gale, they again made sail for Spam, and came to anchor in the 
river before Palos, about the end of September 

Thus ended one of the most checkered and disastrous voyages 
yet made to the New World Tanez Pinzon had lost two of his 
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tlups, tind mtin) of Ins men , nmdc llic loss of the latter 

more gncNons nos, that the} had Been enlisted from among lus 
neighbors, Ins friends, md idatucs In fact, the expeditions to 
the J^ew "Woild must ln\c realized the tcirors and ajijirchensions 
of the people of Palos b} filling that little community uitli uidoMS 
and Oqihans 'When the rich merclnnts, uho had sold goods to 
Piiizon at a hundred per cent nhance, beheld him return in this 
sorr) condition, with two shattered barks and a handful of poor, 
tattered, wcniher-bcalen seamen, ihcj began to tremble for their 
monej, No sooner, therefore, had he uid his nephews departed 
to Grnnad I, to gne an account of their diteoi erics to the soic- 
reigns, than the merchants seized upon their carat els and caigoes, 
and began to sell them, to repaj themsches Honest Pinzon 
immediately’addiesscd a petition to the got crnnicnl, stating the 
imposition practiced upon him, and the danger he was m of 
imprisonment and utter ruin, should Ins creditors be allowed to 
sacrifice his goods at a public sale He petitioned that they 
might be compelled to return the properly thus seized, and that 
he might be enabled to sell three hundred and fifty quintals of 
brazil-wood, which he had brought back with him, and which 
would be sufiTicient to satisfy’ the demands of his creditors The 
sovereigns granted his prayer They issued an order to the civil 
authorities of Palos to interfere m the matter, with all possible 
promptness and brevity, allowing no vexatious delay, and admin¬ 
istering justice so impartially that neither of the parties should 
have cause to complain 

Pmzon escaped from the fangs of his creditors, but, of course, 
must have suffered m purse from the expenses of the law, which, 
m Spam, is apt to bury even a successful client under an over¬ 
whelming mountain of documents and writings "We infer this in 
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respect to Pinzon from a royal order issued in the follon mg year, 
allowing him to export a quantity of gram, in consideration of 
the heavy losses he had sustained in his v oyage of discovery He 
did but share the uspal lot of the Spanish discoverers, whose 
golden anticipations too frequently ended in penury, but be is 
distmguished from among the crowd of them by bemg the first 
European who crossed the equinoctial line, on the western ocean, 
and by discovering the great kingdom of Brazil * 

• On the 5th of September, 1501, a royal permission was given to Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon to colonize and govern the lands he had discovered, beginning a 
httle north of the mer Amazon, and extending to Cape St Angustine The 
object of the government in this permission was to establish an ontpost and a 
resolute commander on this southern frontier, to check any intrusions the Por¬ 
tuguese might make in consequence of the accidental discovery of a part of the 
coast of Bmzd by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, in 1500 The subsequent arrange¬ 
ment of a partition Ime between the two conntnes prevented the necessity of 
this precaution, and it does not appear that Vicente Yanez Pinzon made any 
second voyage to those parts 

In 1506 he undertook an expedition in company with Jnan Diaz de Solis, a 
native of Lehrija, the object of which was to endepvor to find the strait or pas¬ 
sage supposed by Columbus to lead from the Atlantic to a Southern Ocean It 
was necessarily without success, as was also another voyage made by them, for 
the same purpose, in 1508 As no such passage ensls, no blame conld attach 
to those able navigators for being foiled in the object of their search 

In consequence of the distinguished merits and services of the Pinzon 
family, they were raised, by the Emperor Charles V, to the dignity of a Hidnl- 
guia, or nobihty, without any express title, and a coat of arms was granted 
them, on which were emblazoned three caravels, with a hand at the stem 
pomtmg to an island covered with savages This coat of arms is still mam- 
tamed by the family, who have added to it the motto granted to Columbus 
merely substitutmg the name of Pinzon for that of the admiral, 

A Castflo j a Leon, 

Nuevo iMando dio Pinion 
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Dii.Go Di: Li:ri: and rodrigo de rastides. 

11'inn) 

^'oTWiTit'iTVNDiNO lilt' hnnl'liip® nnil (li't'tcr^ llint in<l liC'Pt 
tlic \0}n"i'r' In lilt Xc'w World, tinl ilie jii niir) in winch their 
golJcn 'lIltlClJntlOIl^ Iml too frtiiiitiill} Icnninated, niUcnlnrcr' 
coniinutd to prt’^s forwnrtl, cxctltd hj frc«h reports of ncwl) di*-- 
co\trcd region®, cncli in its turn rcprc'cnltd ns the real land of 
liromisc Scaretd) had N iccnte \ anc? Pinron departed on the 
ao\agc rcccntlj narrated, when hi® townsman Diego de Lope like¬ 
wise set sad with two \csscls from the bn®} little port of Palo®, 
on a like expedition No particulars of importance arc known 
of tins 10 } age, excepting that Lepe doubled Cape St Augustine, 
and beheld the southern continent stretching far to the southwest 
On returning to Spain he drew a chart of the coast for the Bishop 
Fonseca, and cnjo}cd the reputation, for upwards of ten }cars 
afterward®, of hai mg extended his discoi eries further south than 
any other voyager 

Another contemporary adventurer to the New World was 
Eodngo de Baslides, a wealthy notary of Triana, the suburb of 
Seville inhabited by the maritime part of its population Being 
sanctioned by the sovereigns, to whom he engaged to yield a 
fourth of his pixifits, ho fitted out two caravels in October, 1500, 
to go m quest of gold and pearls 
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Pirudently distrusting his own judgment in nautical matters, 
this adventurous notary associated with him the veteran pilot Juan 
de la Cosa, the same hardy Biscayan who had sailed with Colum¬ 
bus and Ojeda. A general outline of their voyage has already 
been given in the life of Columbus, it extended the discoveries 
of the coast of Terra Firma from Cape de la Vela, where Ojeda 
had left off, quite to the port of Nombre de Dios 

Bastides distinguished himself from the mass of discoverers 
by his kind treatment of the natives, and Juan de la Cosa by his 
sound discretion and his able seamanship Their voyage bad 
been extremely successful, and they had collected, by barter, a 
great amount of gold and pearls, when their prosperous career 
was checked by an unlooked-for evil Their vessels to their sur- 
pnse became leaky in every part, and they discovered, to their 
dismay, that the bottoms were pierced in innumerable places by 
the broma, or worm, which abounds m the waters of the torrid 
zone, but of which they, as yet, had scarcely any knowledge It 
was with great difficulty they could keep afloat until they reached 
a small islet on the coast of Hispaniola Here they repaired 
their ships as well as they were able, and again put to sea to 
return to Cadiz A succession of gales drove them back to port, 
the ravages of the worms continued, the leaks broke out afresh , 
they landed the most portable and precious part of their wealthy 
cargoes, and the vessels foundered with the remainder Bastides 
lost, moreover, the arms and ammunition saved from the wreck, 
being obliged to destroy them lest they should fall into the hands 
of the Indians 

Distnbuting his men into three bands, two of them headed by 
La Cosa and himself, they set off for San Domingo by three 
several routes, as the country was not able to furnish provisions 
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for Eo Inrgc a Botl} Eoch bnn^ wns provided with n coffer stored 
with trinkets and other articles of Indian fratnc, with which to 
bu} pro\ isions on the road 

Francisco dc Bobadilln, the wrong-headed oppressor and su- 
persedcr of Columbus, was at that time Go\ernor of San Do¬ 
mingo The report reached him that n crew of adventurers had 
landed on the island, and were marcliing through the country in 
three bandc, each provided with n coffer of gold, and canying on 
illicit trade with the natives The moment Bnstides made his 
appearance, tlierefore, he was scired and thrown into pnson, and 
nn investigation commenced In his defence he maintained that 
his onl} traffic with llie natives was for the purpose of procuring 
provisions for his followcr*, or guides for Ins journey It was 
determined, however, to send him to Spain for Inal, with the 
wntten testimony and the other documents of Ins examination 

He was nccordinglj convejed in the same fleet in which Bob- 
adilla embarked for Spain, and winch experienced such an awful 
shipwreck in the sight of Columbus Tlie ship of Kodngo Bas- 
tides was one of the few winch outlived the tempest it arrived 
safe at Cadiz in September, 1502 Bastides was ultimately ac¬ 
quitted of the charges advanced against him So lucrative had 
been his voyage, that, notwithstanding the losses sustained by the 
foundering of his vessels, he was enabled to pay a large sum to 
the crown as a fourth of his profits, and to retain a great amount 
for himself In rew ard of Ins services and discoveries the sove¬ 
reigns granted him an annual rev enue for life, to arise from the 
proceeds of the province of Urnba, which he had discovered 
An equal pension was likewise assigned to the hardy Juan de la 
Cosa, to result from the same territory, of which he was appointed 
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algnazU major * Such Tvas the economical generositj of King 
Ferdinand, rrho rewarded the past tods of his adventurous dis¬ 
coverers out of the expected produce of their future labors 


Ilf 


* Navarreie, Coli’c tom 
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SECOND VOYAGE OF ALONZO DE OJEDA. 

[1502 ] 

Tiif first ^ 03 ngc of Alon/o de Ojeda to the coast of Farm, and 
Its meagre termination in Tune, 1500, lias been related He 
gained nothing in wealth by that expedition, but he added to his 
celcbritj'as a bold and skillful adventurer IIis youthful fire, his 
sanguine and swelling spirit, and the wonderful stories told of his 
activity and prowess, made him extremely popular, so that his 
patron the Bishop Fonseca found it an easy matter to secure for 
him the royal fav oi In consideration of his past sen ices and of 
others expected from him, a grant was made to him of six leagues 
of land on the southern part of Hispaniola, and the government 
of the province of Coquibacoa which, he bad discovered He 
was, furthermore, authorized to fit out any number of ships, not 
exceeding fen, at his own expense, and to prosecute the discovery 
of the coast of Terra Firma. He was not to touch or traffic on 
the pearl coast of Faria, extending as far as a bay m the vicimty 
of the island of Marganta. Beyond this he had a right to trade 
in all kinds of merchandise, whether of pearls, jewels, metals, or 
precious stones; paying one-fifth of the profits to the crown, and 
abstaining from makmg slaves of the Indians without a special 
hcense from the sovereigns He was to colonize Coquibacoa, and, 
as a recompense, was to enjoy one-half of the proceeds of his ter- 
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rifory, provided the half did not exceed 300,000 maravedies. all 
beyond that amount vras to go to the crovm 

A principal reaHon, however, for granting this government 
and those privileges to Ojeda, was that, in his previous vojagCjhe 
had met -with English adventarers on a Yoyage of Discovery in 
the neighborhood of Coqnibacoa, at which the jealonsy of the 
sovereigns had taken the alarm. They were anxious, therefore, 
to establish a resolute and fighting commander like Ojeda npon 
this outpost, and they instructed him to set up the arms of Castile 
and Leon in everj place he visited, as a signal of discovery and 
possession, and to put a stop to the intrusions of the Enghsh * 
"Yith this commission in his pocket, and the government of an 
Indian territory in the perspective, Oj'eda soon found associates 
to aid him in fitting out an armament These were Juan de Ver¬ 
gara, a servant of a rich canon of the cathedral of Seville, and 
Garcia de Campos, commonly called Ocampo They made a 
contract of partnership to last for two years, according to which 
the expenses and profits of the expedition, and of the government 
of Coquibacoa, were to be shared equallj between them The 
purses of the confederates were not ample enough to afford ten 
ships, but they fitted out four. 1st, The Santa ilana de la Anti¬ 
gua, commanded by Garaa del Campo; 2d, The Santa 3raria de 
la Granada, commanded by Juan de Vergara; 3d, The caravel 
ifagdalena, commanded by Pedro de Ojeda, nephew to Alonzo 
and 4ib, The caravel Santa Ana, commanded by Hernando de 
Guevara. The whole was under the command of Alonzo de 
Ojeda- The expedition set sail in 1 j 02, touched at the Cananes, 
according to custom, to take in provisions, and then proceeded 
westward for the shores of the Xew "World. 

• Na-mete, tom. m. Document z. 
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AAer traversing tlic Gulf of Pnrin, and before reacliing tlio 
island of JIargantn, the caravel Santa Ann, commanded by Her- 
nnn dc Guei am, was sepamted from tbera, and for several days 
the ships were mutually seeking each oilier in these silent and 
tracklfess seas After they were all reunited they found their 
proMsions growing scanty, they landed therefore at a part of the 
coast called Cumana h}'- the natives, hut to i\hich, from its beauty 
and ferlihtj', Ojeda gave the name of Valfermoso Wliile forag¬ 
ing here for their immediate supplies, the idea occurred to Ojeda 
that he should want furniture and utensils of all kinds for liis pro¬ 
posed colonj, and (hat it would he belter to pillage them from a 
country iiherc he vas a mere transient Mailor, than to i\rest 
them from his neighbors m the territory vherc he was to set up 
Ills government His companions were struck Midi the policy, if 
not the justice, of this idea, and they all set to work to carry it 
into cvecution Dispersing themsehes, therefore, in ambush m 
vanous directions, they at a concerted signal rushed forth from 
their concealment, and set upon the natives Ojeda had issued 
orders to do as little injury and damage as possible, and on no 
account to destroy the habitations of the Indians His follow ers, 
however, in their great zeal, transcended his orders Seven or 
eight Indians were killed and many wounded m the skirmish 
which took place, and a number of their eabins were wrapped m 
flames A great quantity of hammocks, of cotton, and of uten¬ 
sils of vanous kinds, fell into the hands of the conquerors , they 
also captured se\ eral female Indians, some of whom were ran¬ 
somed w ith the kind of gold called guanm , some were retained 
by Vergara for himself and liis friend Ocampo, others were dis¬ 
tributed among the crews, the rest, probably the old and ugly, 
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were set at liberty As to Ojeda, he reserved nothing for him¬ 
self of the spoil excepting a single hammock. 

The ransom paid by the poor Indians for some of their effects 
and some of their women yielded the Spaniards a trifling quan¬ 
tity of gold, but they found the place destitute of provusions, and 
Ojeda was obliged to dispatch Vergara in a caravel to the island 
of Jamaica to forage for supplies, with instructions to rejoin him at 
Maracaibo or Cape de la Vela 

Ojeda a length arrived at Coquibacoa, at the port destined for 
his seat of government lie found the countrj, however, so poor 
and stenle, that he proceeded along the coast to a bay iihicb he 
named Santa Cruz, but which is supposed to be the same at pre¬ 
sent called Bahia Honda, where he found a Spaniard who had 
been left in the province of Citarma by Bastides in his late voy¬ 
age about thirteen months before, and had remained ever since 
among the Indians, so that he had acquired their language 
' Ojeda determmed to form his settlement at this place, but the 
natives seemed disposed to defend their territory, for, the moment 
a party landed to procure water, they were assailed by a galling 
shovser of arrows, and driven back to the ships Upon this Ojeda 
landed with all his force, and struck such terror into the Indians, 
that they came forward with signs of amity, and brought a consi¬ 
derable quantity of gold as a peace-offering, which was graciously 
accepted 

Ojeda, with the concurrence of his associates, now set to work 
to establish a settlement, cutting down trees, and commencing a 
fortress They had scarce begun, when they were attacked by a 
neighboring cacique, but Ojeda salhed forth upon him with such 
intrepidity and effect as not merely to defeat, but to drive him 
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from the neighborhood He then proceeded quietly to finish 
his fortress, which was defended by lombards, and contained the 
magazine of proansions, and the treasure amassed in the expedi¬ 
tion The proi isions n ere dealt out twice a day, under the in¬ 
spection of proper ofRccrs, the treasure, gained by barter, by 
ransom, or by plunder, was deposited in a strong bo\ secured by 
two locks, one kc} being kept by the royal supenisor, the other 
by Ocampo 

In the meantime proMsions became scarce The Indians 
nca er appeared in the neighborhood of the fortress, except to 
harass it irith repeated though inefiectnal nssaiills Vergara did 
not appear with the expected supplies from Jamaica, and a cara- 
ael was dispatched in search of him The people, worn out nith 
labor and pniations of aarious kinds, and disgusted vith the 
situation of the settlement, nhicli was in a poor and unhealthy 
country, grew discontented and factious They began to fear that 
they should lo'-c the means of departing, ns their vessels nere m 
danger of being destroyed by the broma or worms Ojeda led 
them forth repeatedly upon foraging parties about the adjacent 
country, and collected some provisions and booty in the Indian 
a illages The pro\ isions he deposited in the magazine, part of 
the spoils he divided among his followers, and the gold he locked 
up in the strong box, the kcj s of which he took possession of, to the 
great displeasure of the supervisor and his associate Ocampo. The 
murmurs of the people grew loud as their sufferings mcreased 
They insinuated that Ojeda had no authority over this part of the 
coast, having passed the boundaries of his government, and formed 
his settlement in the country discovered by Bastides Ey the 
time Vergara arrived from Jamaica, the factions of this petty 
colony had risen to an alarming height Ocampo had a personal 
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enmity to tlie governor, ansing probalily from some feud about the 
strong box, being a particular friend of Yergara he held a pri- 
1 ate conference with him, and laid a plan to entrap the doughty 
Ojeda. In pursuance of this the latter was invited on board of 
the caravel of Vergara, to see the provisions ho had brought from 
Jamaica, but no sooner was he on board than they charged him 
with having transgressed the limits of his government, with having 
piovoked the hostility of the Indians and heedlessly sacrificed 
the lives of his followers, and above all with having taken posses¬ 
sion of the strong box, in contempt of the authority of the roj al 
supervisor, and with the intention of appropriating to himself all 
the gains of the enterpnse , they informed him, therefore, of their 
intention to convey him a piisoncr to Hispaniola, to answer to the 
governor for his offences Ojeda finding himself thus enti apped, 
proposed to Yergara and Ocampo that they should return to Spam 
with such of the crews as chose to accompany them, leaving him 
with the remainder to prosecute his enterprise The two recreant 
partners at first consented, for they were disgusted with the enter- 
prine, which oflTered little profit and severe hardships They 
agreed to leave Ojeda the smallest of the caravels with a third of 
the provisions and of their gains, and to build a row-boat for him 
They actually began to labor upon the boat Before ten days had 
elapsed, however, they repented of their arrangement, tlie ship- 
carpenters were ill, there were no calkers, and moreover they 
recollected that as Ojeda, according to their representations, was 
a defaulter to the crown, they would be liable as his sureties, 
should they return to Spam without him They concluded, there¬ 
fore, that the wisest plan was to give him nothing, but to carry 
him off pri=oner 

"When Ojeda learned the determmation of his warj partners, 
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lie nttempled to mnkc liis escape and get off (o San Domingo, but 
be was seized, thrown in irons, and conveyed on board of the 
caravel The two partners then set sail from Santa Cruz, bearing 
off the whole commvinit}, its captive gosernor, and the litigated 
strong box 

The} put to sea about the beginning of September, and arm ed 
at the western part of the island of Hispaniola "While at an¬ 
chor, ^MlhIn a stone’s throw of the land, Ojeda, confident in liis 
Etrenglli and skill as a swimmer, let himself quietly slide doiwi 
the side of the ship into the water during the night, and attQmpted 
to swim for the shore IIis arms were free, but bis feet weio 
shackled, and the weight of Ins irons threatened to sink him He 
was obliged to shout for help, a boat was sent from the \essel to 
his lelief, and the unfortunate goternor was brought back half 
drowned to Ins unrelenting partners ’ 

The latter now landed and delivered their prisoner into the 
hands of Gallego, the commander of the place, to be put at the 
disposal of the goiernor of the island In the meantime, the 
strong box, which appears to ha\obeen at the bottom of all these 
feuds, remained in the possession of Vergara and Ocampo, who, 
Ojeda says, took from it whatc\er they thought proper, w'lthout 
regard to the royal dues, or the consent of the royal supervisor 
They were all together, prisoner and accusers, in tlie city of San 
Domingo, about the end of September, 1502, when the chief 
judge of the island, after hearing both parties, gave a verdict 
agamst Ojeda, that stripped lura of all his effects, and brought 
him into debt to the crown for the royal proportion of the profits 
of the voyage Ojeda appealed to the sovereign, and, after some 
time, was honorably acquitted, by the royal council, from all the 

» Hist Gen de Vinges Herrera, Hist Ind 
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cliarges , and a mandate was issued in 1503, ordering a restitution 
of Ins pioperty It appears, however, that llio costs of justice, oi 
lather of the law, consumed Ins share of the treasure of the 
strong box, and that a royal older was necessary to liberate him 
from the hands of the governoi, so that like too manj" other liti¬ 
gants, ho finally emerged from the labyrinths of the law a trium¬ 
phant client, but a ruined man. 
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TEIRD VOYAGE OF ALONZO DE OJEDA 

CHAPTER I 

OJhDA. APPLIES FOn A COMM VND-HAS A niVAL CANDIDATE 

Ih DIFGO DF MCLESA-HIS SUCCESS 

roRse\eml jcnrs after lus ruinous, ihougli successful lawsuit, 
we lose all traces of Alonzo do Ojeda, excepting tint we are told 
lie made another aojage to the Mcinit/ of Coquibacoa, in 1505 
No record remains of this expedition, which seems to have been 
equally unprofitable with the preceding, for we find him in 1508, 
in the island of Hispaniola, as poor in purse, though as proud in 
spirit, as e%er In fact, however fortune might ha^c fa\ored 
him, he had a heedless squandering disposition that would always 
have kept him poor 

About this time the cupidity of King Ferdinand was greatly 
excited by the accounts given by Columbus of the gold mines of 
Veragua, in which the admiral fancied he had discovered the 
Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients, whence King Solomon pro¬ 
cured the gold, used in building the temple of Jerusalem Sub¬ 
sequent voyagers had corroborated the opinion of Columbus as to 
the general riches of the coast of Terra Firma, King Ferdinand 
resolved, therefore, to found regular colonies along that coast, 
and to place the whole under some capable commander A pro- 
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ject of tlie kind had been conceded by Columbus, when be 
discovered that region in the course of his last voyage, and tiie 
leader may remember the disasters experienced by hia brother 
Don Bartholomew and himself, in endeavoring to establish a 
colony on the hostile shores of Veragua. The admiral being 
dead, the person iiho should naturally have presented himself to 
the mind of the sovereign for this particular service was Don 
Bartholomew, but, the wary and selfish monarch knew the Ade- 
lantado to be as lofty in his terms as his late brother, and pre¬ 
ferred to accomphsh his purposes by cheaper agents He i\as 
uniMlling, also, to increase the consequence of a familj, whose 
last but just claims were already a cause of repining to his 
sordid and jealous spint He looked round, therefore, among the 
crond of adventurers, n bo had sprung up m the school of Colum¬ 
bus, for some individual ready to serve him on more accommoda¬ 
ting terms Among those, considered by their fnends as most 
fitted for this purpose, was Alonzo de Ojeda, for his ronng voy¬ 
ages and daring exploits had made him famous among the voya¬ 
gers , and it was thought that an application on his part would 
be attended with success, as he possessed a stanch fnend at couit 
in the Bishop Fonseca Unfortunately he was too far distant to 
urge his smt to the bishop, and what was worse, he was destitute 
of money At this juncture there happened to be at Hispaniola 
he veteran navigator and pilot, Juan de la Cosa, who was a kind 
of Hestor m all nautical afiairs * The hardy Biscayan had sailed 

* Peter Jlartjr gives the following weighty tesumony to the knowledge 
and skill of this excellent seaman —" Of the Spamards, as many as thought 
themselves to have any knowledge of what pertamed to measnre the land and 
sen, drew cardes (charts) on parchment as concerning these navigations Of 
all others they most esteem them which Jnan de la Cosa, the companion of 
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with Ojeda, and had conccn cd a great opinion of the courage and 
talents of the jouthfiil ad\cnturer lie had contra ed, also, to 
fill his purse in the course of liis cruising, and now, in the genei- 
ous 'pint of a sailoi, ofiered to aid Ojeda with it in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his wishes 

His offer w as gladlj accepted, it was agreed that Juan de la 
Cosa should depart for Spain, to promote the appointment of 
Ojeda to the command of Terra Firma, and, in case of success, 
should fit out, with his own funds, the necessary armament 

La Cosa departed on his embassj', he called on the Bishop 

t 

Fonseca, who, as had been expected, entered warmly into the 
a lew s of his fa\ onte Ojeda, and recommended him to the ambi¬ 
tious and bigot king, as a man well fitted to promote his empire in 
the wilderness, and to dispense the blessings of Christianity 
among the savages 

The recommendation of the bishop was usually effectual in 
the affairs of the New' World, and the opinion of the veteran de 
la Cosa had great weight c\en wath the sovereign, but a rival 
candidate to Ojeda had presented himself, and one who had the 
advantage of higher connections and greater pecuniary means. 
This was Diego de Nicuesa, an accomplished courtier of noble 
birth, who had filled the post of grand carver to Don Enrique 
Ennquez, uncle of the king Nature, education, and habit com¬ 
bined to form Nicuesa a complete rival of Ojeda Like him he 
was small of stature, but remarkable for symmetry and compact- 

Ojedn, and anothpr pilot, called Andres Morales, had set forth, and this, as well 
for the great expenence which both had, (fo whom these irachs were as well 
known as the chambers of their own housed as also that they were thought to 
be cnnninger in that part of cosmography which teacheth the description and 
tneasnnng of the sea ”—P Mart) r, decad ii cap 10 
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for ten years tlie profits of all the mines ho should diseo\ er, pn} - 
ing to the crou n one-tenth part the first year, one-nintli the second, 
onc-cighth the third, one-se^ enth the fourth, and one-fifth in each 
of the remaining years 

Juan do la Cosa, ubo had been indefatigable in promoting 
the suit of Ojeda, was appointed his lieutenant m the government, 
i\ith the post of algimzil major of the province. Heimmediatelj 
freighted a ship and two brigantines, in which he embarked witii 
about two hundred men It was a slender armament, but the 
purse of the honest loynger was not very deep, and that of 
Ojeda was empty Nicuesa, baling ampler means, armed four 
large vessels and two brigantines, furnished them with abundant 
munitions and supplies, both for the voyage and the projected 
colony, enlisted a much greater force, and set sail in gay and 
vaunting stjle, for the golden shores of Veragua, the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus of his imagination 


CHAPTER II 

FEUD BETIVEEN THE niTAL GOVERNORS OJEDA AND NICUESA 
-A CHALLENGE 

[1509 ] 

The two rival armaments armed at San Domingo about the 
same time. Nicnesa had experienced what was doubtless consid¬ 
ered a pleasant little turn of fortune by the way Touching at 
Santa Cruz, one of the Canbbee islands, he had succeeded in 
capturing a hundred of the natives, whom he had borne off in his 
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ships to be sold as slaves at Hispaniola. This was deemed justi¬ 
fiable in those days^ even by the most scrupulous divines, from 
the belief that the Canbs were all anthropophagi, or man-eaters, 
fortunately the opinion of mankind, m this more enlightened age, 
makes but httle difference in atrocity betu een the cannibal and 
the kidnapper 

Alonzo de Ojeda welcomed with joy the arnval of his nauti¬ 
cal fnend and future lieutenant m the gov emment, the worthy 
Juan de la Cosa, still he could not but feel some mortification at 
the mfenonty of hib armament to that of his rival Nicuesa, 
whose stately ships rode proudly at anchor in the harbor of San 
Domingo He felt, too, that lus means w ere inadequate to the 
establishment of his intended colony Ojeda, however, w as not 
long at a loss for pecuniary assistance. Like many free-spinted 
men, who are careless and squandenng of their own purses, he 
had a facility at commanding the purses of his neighbors Among 
the motley population of San Domingo there was a lawyer of 
some abihties the bachelor Martin Pemandez de Enciso, who 
had made two thousand castillanos by his pleading for it would 
appear that the spirit of htigation was one of the first fruits of 
civilized hfe transplanted to the Hew "World, and flourished sur¬ 
prisingly among the Spanish colonists 

Alonzo de Ojeda became acquainted with the Bachelor, and 
finding him to be of a restless and speculative character, soon 
succeeded in mspinng him with a contempt for the dull but secure 
and profitable routine of his office in San Domingo, and imbuing 
him with his own passion for adventure Above all, he dazzled 
him with the offer to make him alcalde mayor, or chief judge of 


» Equivalent to 10,050 doilais of the present day. 
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the provincnl government he wns about to establish in the wil¬ 
derness 

In an eMl hour the aspiring Bachelor }ie]dcd to the fempfa- 
hon, and agreed to in\cst all bis money in the enterpnse It was 
arranged that Ojeda should depart with the armament which had 
arrn cd from Spam, ivhilc the Bachelor should remain at Hispa¬ 
niola to beat up for recruits and pro\ ide supplies , with these he 
was to embark in a ship purchased by himself, and proceed to 
join his high-mettled friend at the seat of his intended colony 
Two rival governors, so well matched as Ojeda and Nicuesa, and 
both possessed of spelling spints, pent up m small but active 
bodies, could not remain long in a little place like San Domingo 
without some collision The island of Jamaica, which had been 
assigned to them in common, furnished the first ground of conten¬ 
tion , the province of Danen furnished anotlier, each pretending 
to include it within the limits of his jurisdiction Their disputes 
on these points ran so high that the whole place resounded with 
them In talking, howev’er, Nicuesa bad the advantage, hairing 
been brought up in the court, be was more pobslied and ceremo¬ 
nious, had greater self-command, and probably perplexed liis 
rival governor in argument Ojeda was no great casuist, but he 
was an excellent swordsman, and always ready to fight his way 
through any question of right or dignity which he could not 
clearly argue with the tongue, so he proposed to settle the dis¬ 
pute by single combat Nicuesa, though equally brave, was more 
a man of the world, and saw the folly of such arbitrament 
Secretly smiling at the heat of his antagonist, he proposed as a 
preliminary to the duel, and to furnish something worth fightjmg 
for, that each should deposit five thousand castdlanos, to be the 
prize of the victor This, as he foresaw, was a temporary check 
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upoa tlie fiery valor of his rival, who did not possess a pistole in 
his treasury, but probably was too proud to confess it. 

It is not likely, however, that the impetuous spirit of Ojeda 
would long have remained in check, bad not the discreet Juan de 
la Cosa interposed to calm it It is interesting to notice the great 
ascendency possessed by this veteran navigator over his fiery 
associate Juan de la Cosa was a man whose strong natural good 
sense had been quickened by long and hard experience, whose 
courage was above all question, but tempered by time and trial 
He seems to have been personally attached to Ojeda, as veterans 
who have outlived the rash impulse of youthful valor, are apt to 
love the fiery quabty in their younger associates So long as he 
accompanied Ojeda in his enterprises he stood by him ns a Mentor 
in council, and a devoted partisan in danger 

In the present instance the interference of this veteran of 
the seas had the most salutary effect he prevented the impending 
duel of the nval governors, and persuaded them to agree that the 
nver Danen should be the boundary line between their respec¬ 
tive jurisdictions 

The dispute relative to Jamaica was settled by the admiral, 
Don Diego Columbus himself He had already felt aggneved 
by the distribution of these governments by the king without his 
consent or even knowledge, being contrary to the pnvileges 
inherited from his father, the discoverer It was in vain to con¬ 
tend, however, when the matter was bej ond Ins reach and involved 
m technical disputes But as to the island of Jamaica, it in a 
manner lay at his ovm door, and he could not brook its being 
made a matter of gift to these brawbng governors "Without 
waihng the slow and uncertain course of makmg remonstrances 
to the king, he took the affair, as a matter of plain right, mto his 
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own hancls, nnd ordered n bmvc ofliccr, Juan de Esquibel, the 
same wlio bad subjugated tbe province of Iligucy, to lake posses¬ 
sion of flint island, nitb seventy men, and to bold it subject to bis 
command 

Ojeda did not bear of tins arrangement until be nas on tbe 
point of embarking to make sail In tbe bent of tbe moment be 
loudly defied tbe power of the admiral, nnd swore that if be ever 
found Juan de Esquibel on tbe island of Jamaica be would strike 
off bis bead Tbe populace present beard tins menace, and bad 
too fborougb an idea of tbe fiery and daring ebaracter of Ojeda 
to doubt Hint be would carry it into effect Notwithstanding bis 
bravado, bow ever, Juan de Esquibel proceeded according to bis 
orders to take possession of tbe island of Jamaica 

The squadron of Nicucsa lingered for some time after (be 
sailing of bis rival His courteous nnd engaging manners, aided 
by tbe rumor of great nebes m tbe province of Veragua, where 
be intended to found Ins colony, bad drawn numerous volunteers 
to his standard, insomuch that be bad to purchase another ship to 
cona ey them. 

Nicuesa was more of the courtier and tbe cavalier, than the 
man of business, and had no skill in managing bis pecuniary 
affairs He had expended Ins funds with a lavish hand, and 
involved himself in debts which be had not the immediate means 
of paying blany of his creditors knew tliat his expedition was 
regarded with an evil eye by tbe admiral, Don Diego Columbus} 
tu gain favor with tbe latter, therefore, they threw all kinds of 
impediments in the way of Nicuesa Never was an unfortunate 
gentleman more harassed and distracted by duns and demands, 
one plucking at bis skirts as soon as another was satisfied He 
succeeded, however, m getting all bis forces embarked He had 
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seven ImndreS men, vrell chosen and armed, together tvith six 
horses He chose Lope de Olano to he his captain-general, a 
seemingly impohtic appointment, as this Olano had been concerned 
•nith the notonous Roldan in his rehelhon against Columhus 
The squadron sailed out of the harhor and put to sea, except¬ 
ing one ship, which, with anchor atnp and sails unfurled, waited 
to receive Hicuesa, who was detained on shore until the last mo¬ 
ment by the perplexities artfully multiphed around him 

Just as he was on the point of stepping mlo his boat he was 
arrested by the harpies of the law, and earned before the alcalde 
mayor to answer a demand for five hundred ducats, which he 
uas ordered to pay on the spot, or prepare to go to prison 

This was a thunder-stroke to the unfortunate cavaher In 
vain he represented his utter mcapacity to furnish such a sum at 
the moment, in vain he represented the rum that would accrue 
to himself and the vast injury to the public service, should he be 
prevented from joining his expedition The alcalde mayor was 
inflexible, and Hicuesa was reduced to despair At this cntical 
moment rehef came from a most unexpected quarter The heart 
of a pubbe notary was melted by his distress ’ He stepped for¬ 
ward in court and declared that rather than see so gallant a gen¬ 
tleman reduced to extremity, he himself would pay down the 
money Hicuesa gazed at him with astonishment, and could 
scarce believe his senses, but when he saw him actually pay off 
the debt, and found himself suddenly released from this dreadful 
embarrassment, be embraced bis deliverer with tears of gratitude, 
and hastened with all speed to embark, lest some other legal spell 
should be laid upon his person. 
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CHAPTER HL 

EXLroiTS AND DISASTEUS OF OJEDA ON THE COAST OF CAR- 

TnVGENA FATE OF THE VETERAN JOAN DE LA COSA 

[1509] 

It V'ls on llic 10th of No\ ember, 1500, tint Alonzo de Ojeda 
set «Til from San Domingo with t«o ships, tvo brigantines, and 
three hundred men He took vifh him also tvehe brood mares 
Among the remarkable nd\enturers vho embarked vith him was 
Francisco Pizarro, afterwards renowned as the conqueror of 
Peru* Hernando Cortez had likewise intended to sail in the 
expedition, but was prevented bj an inflammation in one of his 
knees 

The a oyage was specdj and prosperous, and they nrnved late 
in the autumn in the harbor of Carthagena The veteran Juan 

• Francisco Pizniro urns a nnUve of Tnixillo in Eslremndnra He was 
ihe illegiliraale frail of an amour between Gonsaho Pirarro, a veteran enptam 
of infantrj, and a damsel in low life His childhood was passed in grovehng 
occupations incident to the humble condition of his mother, and he is said to 
bale been a swineherd "When he had suflieiently increased in jears and stat- 
nre he enlisted as a soldier Hts first campaigns may hn\e been agains' the 
Moors in ihe war of Granada He certainly served in Italy under the banner 
of the Great Captain, Gonsalvo of Cordova His roving spint then induced 
him to join the bands of adventurers to the New World He was of ferocious 
courage, and, when engaged in any enterprise, possessed an obstinate perse¬ 
verance neither to be deterred by danger, weakened bj fatigue and hardship, 
nor checked by repeated disappomtmenL After havmg conquered the great 
kingdom of Peru, he was assassinated, at an advanced age in 1541, defendmg 
himself bravely to the last 
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de la Cosa was well acquainted with this place, having saded as 
pilot with Rodngo de Bastides, at the tune he discovered it in 
1501 He warned Alonzo de Ojeda to be upon his guard, as the 
natives were a brave and warlike race of Carib ongin, far differ¬ 
ent from the soft and gentle inhabitants of the islands They 
wielded great swords of palm-iiood, defended themselves ivith 
osier targets, and dipped their arrows in a subtle poison The 
women as well as the men mingled in battle, being expert in 
drawing the bow and throwing a species of lance called the aza- 
gay The warning was well bmed, for the Indians of these paits 
had been irritated by the misconduct of prev lous adventurers, and 
flew to arms on the first appearance of the ships 

Juan de la Cosa now feared for the safety of the enterprise in 
which he had person, fortune, and oflScial dignity at stake He 
earnestly advised Ojeda to abandon this dangerous neighborhood, 
and to commence a settlement m the Gulf of Uraba, where the 
people were less ferocious, and did not use poisoned weapons 
Ojeda was too proud of spirit to alter his plans through fear of a 
naked foe It is thought, too, that he had no objection to a skir¬ 
mish, being desirous of a pretext to make slaves to be sent to 
Hispaniola in discharge of the debts be had left unpaid * He 
landed, therefore, with a considerable part of his force, and a 
number of friars, who had been sent out to convert the Indians 
His faithful lieutenant, being unable to keep him out of danger, 
stood by to second him 

Ojeda advanced towards the savages, and ordered the fnars 
to read aloud a certain formula recently digested by profound 
jurists and divines in Spain It began m stately form “ I, 


• Las Casas, Hist Ind, lib u cap 57, MS 
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Alonzo do Ojeda, servant of Ibe most Iiigli and mighty sovereigns 
of Castile and Lton, conquerors of barbarous nations, their mes¬ 
senger and c iptam, do nolifj unto you and make you know, m 
the best way I can, that God our Lord, one and eternal, created 
the heaven and the earth, and one man and one woman, from 
whom )ou and we and all the people of the earth proceeded and 
arc descendants, as w ell ns all those who shall come hereafter ” 
The formula then went on to declare the fundamental pnnciples 
of the Catholic Faith, the supreme power given to St Peter 
ov er the w orld and all the human race, and exercised by his rep- 
rtscnlntive the Pope, the donation made by a late Pope of all 
this part of the world and all its inhabitants to the Catholic sove¬ 
reigns of Castile , and the read) obedience already paid by many 
of Its lands and islands and people to the agents and representa¬ 
tives of those sovereigns It called upon those savages present, 
therefore, to do the same, to acknowledge the truth of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, the supremacy of the Pope, and the sovereignty 
of the Catholic King, but in case of refusal, denounced upon them 
all the horrors of war, the desolation of their dwellings, the seiz¬ 
ure of their property, and the slavery of their wives and children 
Such was the extraordinary document, which, from this time for¬ 
ward, was read by the Spanish discoverers to the wondenng sav¬ 
ages of any newly-found country, ns a prelude to sanctify the 
violence about to be inflicted on them * 

"WTien the friars had rend this pious manifesto, Ojeda made 
signs of amity to the natives, and held up glittering presents 
They had already suffered, however, from the cruelties of white 

• The render wJI find the complete form of this curious manifesto in the 
Appendix 
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rnen, and were not to be ^\on by kindness On the contrary they 
brandished their weapons, sounded then- conchs, and prepared to 
make battle 

Juan de la Cosa saw the rising choler of Ojeda, and knew his 
fiery impatience He again entreated him to abandon these hos¬ 
tile shores, and reminded him of the venomous weapons of the 
enemy It was all m vain Ojeda confided blindly in the protec¬ 
tion of the Virgin Putting up, as usual, a short prajer to his 
patroness, he drew his weapon, braced his buckler, and charged 
funously upon the savages Juan de la Cosa followed as heartily 
as if the battle had been of his own seeking The Indians w’ere 
soon routed, a ^number killed, and several taken pnsoners, on 
their persons w ere found plates of gold, but of an infenor quality 
Flushed by this triumph, Ojeda took several of the pnsoners as 
guides, and pursued the flying enemy four leagues into the interior. 
He was followed, as usual, by his faithful heutenant, the veteran 
La Cosa, continually remonstratmg against his useless temerity, 
but hardily seconding him in the most hare-brained penis 
Having penetrated far into the forest, they came to a strong-hold 
of the enemy, where a numerous force was ready to receive them, 
armed with clubs, lances, arrows and bucklers Ojeda led his 
men to the charge with the old Castihan war cry, “ Santiago 
The savages soon took to flight Eight of their bravest warnors 
threw themselves into a cabin, and plied their bows and arrows so 
vigorously, that the Spaniards were kept at bay Ojeda cried 
shame upon his followers to be daunted by eight naked men 
Stung by this reproach, an old Castilian soldier rushed through a 
shower of arrows and forced the door of the cabin, but received 
a shaft through the heart, and fell dead on the threshold Ojeda, 
funous at the sight, ordered fire to be set to the combustible edi- 
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ficc, m u moment it i\ as in a blaze, and tbe eight warriors 
perished in (he fl imes 

Se\ent} Indians Mere made captive and sent to the ships, and 
Ojeda, regardless of the i cmonstranccs of Juan de la Cosa, con¬ 
tinued Ills rash pursuit of the fugrtnes through the forest In the 
dusk of the eaenmg they armed at a Milage called Yurbaco, the 
inlubitants of i\hidi had fled to tbe mountains m ith their Mives 
and childien and principal effects The Spaniards, imagining 
tliat (he Indians were completely terrified and dispersed, now 
ro\cd in quest-of bootj among the deserted houses, m Inch stood 
distant from each other, buiied among the trees. "Wliile they 
were thus scattered, troops of saiages rushed forth, iiith furious 
} ell', from all parts of the forest The Spaniards endeavored to 
gather together and support each other, but every little party 
■were surrounded bj a host of foes They fought with desperate 
braierj, but for once their lalor and their iron armor were of no 
aiail, they were oierwhelmed by numbers, and sank beneath 
war clubs and poisoned arrows 

Ojeda on the first alarm collected a few soldiers and ensconced 
himstlf within a small inclosurc, surrounded by palisades Here 
ne was closely besieged and galled by flights of arrows He 
threw himself on his knees, covered himself with his buckler, 
and, being small and active, managed to protect himself from the 
deadly shower, but all his companions were slam by his side, some 
of them perishing in frightful agonies At this fearful moment 
the veteran La Cosa, having heard of the peril of his commander, 
arrived with a few follow ers to liis assistance Stationing him¬ 
self at the gate of the palisades, the brave Biscayan kept the 
savages at bay untd most of his men were slam, and he himself 
was severely wounded Just then Ojeda sprang forth hke a tiger 
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into the midst of the enemy, dealing his blows on every side La 
Cosa would have seconded him, but was crippled by his wounds 
He took refuge with the remnant of his men in an Indian cabin, 
the ^traw roof of which he aided them to throw off, lest the 
enemy should set it on fire. Here he defended himself until all 
his comrades, but one, were destroyed The subtle poison of his 
wounds at length overpowered him, and he sank to the ground 
Feehng death at hand, he called to his only surviving companion. 
“ Brother,” said he, “ since God hath protected thee from harm, 
sally forth and fly, and if ever thou shouldst see Alonzo de Ojeda, 
tell him of my fate I” 

Thus fell the hardy Juan dc la Cosa, faithful and devoted to 
the very last, nor can we refrain from pausing to pay a passmg 
tribute to his memory He was acknowledged by his contempo¬ 
raries to be one of the ablest of those gallant Spanish nangators 
who first explored the way to the New "World But it is by the 
honest and kindly qualities of his heart that Ins memory is most 
endeared to us , it is, above all, by that loyalty in fnendship dis¬ 
played in this his last and fatal expedition Warmed by his at¬ 
tachment for a more youthful and hoHieaded adventurer, we see 
this wary veteran of the seas forgetting his usual prudence and 
the lessons of his experience, and embarking heart and hand, 
purse and person, in the wild enterprises of his favorite We 
behold him watching over him as a parent, remonstrating with 
him as a counselor, but fighting by him as a partisan, following 
him, without hesitation, into known and needless danger, to cer¬ 
tain death itself, and showing no other solicitude in his dying mo¬ 
ments, but to be remembered by his fnend 

The history of these Spanish discoverers abounds in noble 
and generous traits of character, but few have charmed us more 
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(Imn tins instnnco of loj ally to tlio last gasp, in llic deatli of the 
stanch Juan do In Cosa The Spaniard n ho escaped to tell the 
story of his end, w.os the only 8ur\ i\ or of ec\ enty that had fol¬ 
low cd Ojeda in this rash and headstrong inroad. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AUnitAL OF MCUISA—VINGSANCE TAKEN ON THE INDIANS. 

VuiLt thc'c disastrous occurrences happened on shore, great 
alarm began to be felt on board of the ships D.iys had elapsed 
since the partj had adventured so rashly into the wilderness, 
)ct nothing had been seen or heard of them, and the forest spread 
a nij’stcry o^ er their fate Some of the Spaniards \ entured a 
little distance into the woods, but were deterred by the distant 
shouts and jells of the sax ages, and the noise of their conchs and 
drums Armed dct.ichmenfb tlien co.asted the shore m boats, 
landing occasionallj, climbing rocks and promontories, firing 
signal guns, and sounding tiumpcts It xvas all in vain, they 
heard nothing but the echoes of their oxvn noises, oi perhaps the 
xxild xxhoop of an Indian from the bosom of the forest At length, 
when they were about to gixe up the search in despair, they eame 
to a great thicket of mangrove trees on the margin of the sea 
These trees graxv within the wmter, but their roots rise, and are 
intertwnned above the surface In tins entangled and almost im- 
perx lous grox e, they caught a glimpse of a man in Spanish attire. 
They entered, and, to their astonishment, found it to be Alonzo 
de Ojeda. He w'as lying on the matted roots of the mangroves, 
his buckler on his shoulder, and his sword in his hand, but so 
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\\asted wiMi hunger and fatigue that he could not speak They 
bore him to the firm land, made a fire on the shore to wirra him, 
for he was chilled with the damp and cold of his hiding-place, 
and when he was a little revived they gave him food and wine 
In this way he gradually recovered strength to tell his doleful 
story * 

He had sncceeded in cutting his way through the host of sava¬ 
ges, and attaining the woody skirts of the mountains, but when he 
found himself alone, and that all bis brave men bad been cut off, 
he was ready to yield up m despair Bitterly did he reproach 
himself for hanng disregarded the advice of the veteran La Cosa, 
and deeply did he deplore the loss of that loyal follower, who had 
fallen a victim to his devotion He scarce knew which way to 
bend his course, but continued on, in the darkness of the night 
and of the forest, until out of heanng of the yells of tnnmph 
uttered by the savages over the bodies of his men "Wlien the 
day broke, be sought the rudest parte of the mountains, and hid 
himself until the night, then struggling forward among rocks, 
and precipices, and matted forests, he made his way to the sea¬ 
side, but was too much exhausted to reach the ships Indeed it 
was wonderful that one so small of frame should have been able 


* The pictare here given is bo mach like romance, that the author quotes 
his outhonty at length —Llegaron sdonde havia, junto ol cgua de la mar, 
nnos Manglares, que son arboles, qae siempre nacen, i crecen i pemianecen 
dicntro del ngua de la mar, con grandee raicee, osidos, i enmaranadas anas con 
otras, 1 alli metido, i escondido hallaron A Alonso de Ojeda, con sn espada en 
la mano, i la rodela cn Ins espaldas, i en alia sobre irecientas, eenales de flech- 
nzos EiStabo descaido de hambre, que no podia hechar de si la habla , i si no 
fuera tan robusto, aunque chico de cuerpo, fbera muerto " 

" Las Casas, hb u cap 58. MS Herrera, Hist Ind , d i hb vii cop 15 
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lo endure such great hurdships, but he was of admirable strength 
and hardihood IIis followers considered his escape from death 
ns little less than miraculous, and he himself regarded it as 
another proof of the ‘special protection of the 'SHrgin , for, though 
he had, ns usual, rcccu cd no wound, yet it is said his bucklei 
bore the dints of upunnls of three hundred arrows 

"Willie the Spaniards ivcre 3 ct on the shore, administering to 
the recovery of their commander, they beheld a squadron of ships 
standing towards the harbor of Carlhngena, and soon perceived 
them to be the ships of Nicuesa Ojeda was troubled in mind 
at the Eight, recollecting liis late intemperate defiance of that 
cavalier, and, reflecting that, should he seek him in enmity, he 
was in no situation to maintain bis challenge or defend himself 
He ordered his men, therefore, to return on board the ships and 
leave him alone on the shore, and not lo re\ eal the place of 
his retreat while Nicuesa should remain in the harbor 

As the squadron entered the harbor, the boats sallied forth to 
meet lU The first inquiry of Nicuesa ivas concerning Ojeda. 
The followers of the latter replied, monrnfull}’’, that their com¬ 
mander had gone on a warlike ea.pedition into the country, but 
daj s had elapsed w itliout Ins return, so that they feared some 
misfortune had befallen him They entreated Nicuesa, therefore, 
to give his word, as a cavalier, that should Ojeda really be in dis¬ 
tress, he would not take advantage of bis misfortunes to revenge 
himself for their late disputes 

Nicuesa, who was a gentleman of noble and generous spirit, 
blushed with indignation at such a request. “ Seek your com¬ 
mander instantly ,” said he, “ bring him to me if he be alive , 

* Lqb CasaB, lib 11 cap 58, MS Herrera, Hist Ind, decad i lib vii 
cap IV 
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and I pledge myself not merely to forget tlie past, but to aid bim 
as if he were a brother ”* 

"When they met, Nicuesa received his late foe vith open arms 
“ It IS not,” said he, “ for hidalgos, like men of vulgar souls, to 
remember past differences when they behold one another m dis¬ 
tress Henceforth let all that has occurred between us be forgot- 
ten Command me as a brother Myself and my men are at 
your orders. To follow you wherever you please, until the deaths 
of Juan de la Cosa and his comrades are revenged ” 

The spirits of Ojeda were once more lifted up by this gallant 
and generous offer The two governors, no longer nvals, landed 
four hundred of their men and several horses, and set off with all 
speed for the fatal village They approached it m the night, and, 
dividing their forces into two parties, gave orders that not an 
Indian should be taken alive 

The village was buned m deep sleep, but the w'oods were ■ 
filled mth large parrots, which, being awakened, made a prodi¬ 
gious clamor The Indians, however, thinking the Spaniards all 
destroyed, paid no attention to these noises It was not until 
their houses were assailed, and wrapped in fiaraes, that they took 
the alarm They rushed forth, some with arms, some weapon¬ 
less, but were received at their doors by the exasperated Span¬ 
iards, and either slain on the spot, or dnven back mto the fire 
"Women fled wildly forth with children in their arms, but at sight 
of the Spaniards glittering in steel, and of the horses, which 
they supposed ravenous monsters, ran back, shneking with hor¬ 
ror, into their burning habitations Great was the carnage, for 
no quarter was shown to age or sex. Many perished by the fire, 
and many by the sword 

* Las Casas, abi sap 
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'\Alicn they had fully glutted their vengeance, the Spaniards 
ringed about for boot}. "While thus employed, they found the 
bod} of the unfortunate Juan do H Cosn It naa tied to a tree, 
but swollen and discolored in a hideous manner by the poison of 
the arrow s w ith w hidi ho had been slain This dismal spectacle 
had such an effect upon the common men, that not one would 
remain in that place during the night Having sacked the village, 
therefore, they left it a smoking ruin, and returned in triumph to 
their ships The spoil m gold and other articles of value must 

ha> c been great, for the share of Nicuesa and his men amounted 

« 

to the A aluc of sei en thousand castillanos * The two governor«, 
now faithful confederates, parted with many expressions of friend¬ 
ship, and with mutual admiration of each other’s prowess, and 
Nicuesa continued his \o}nge for the coast of Veragua 


CHAPTER V 

OJEDA FODXD3 THE COLONT OF SAN SEBASTIAN—BELEA- 
GDEBDD BT THE INDIANS 

Ojeda now adopted, though tardily, the advice of his unfortunate 
lieutenant, Juan de la Cosa, and, giving up all thoughts of colo¬ 
nizing this disastrous part of the coast, steered his course for the 
Gulf of Urnba. He sought for some time the river Darien, 
famed among the Indians as abounding in gold, but not finding if, 
landed in various places, seeking a favorable site for his intended 
colony His people were disheartened by the disasters they had 


* Equwalcnt to 37,281 dollare of the present day 
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already undergone, and the appearance of surrounding objects 
i\as not calculated to reassure them Tlie country, though fertile, 
and covered vilh nch and beautiful vegetation, i\ as in their eyes 
a land of cannibals and monsters They began to dread the 
strength as ivell as fierceness of the savages, vlio could transfix 
a man vith their arrov s c\ en is hen covered v ith armor, and 
vhose shafts were tipped vith deadly poison They heard the 
hov lings of tigers, panthers, and, as they thought, hons in the 
forests, and encountered large and venomous serpents among the 
rocks and thickets As they i\ ere pa'Smg along the banks of a 
nver, one of their horses was seized by the leg by an enormous 
alligator, and dragged beneath the waves * 

At length Ojeda fixed'npon a place for bis town, on a height 
at the east end of the gulf Here, landing all that could be 
spared from the ships, he began, with all diligence, to erect 
houses, giving this embryo capital of bis province the name of 
San Sebastian, in honor of that sainted martyr, who was slam by 
arrows, hoping he might protect the inhabitants from the impoi- 
Eoned shafts of the savages As a further protection, be erected 
a large wooden fortress, and sorrounded the place with a stockade 
Feeling, however, the inadequacy of his handful of men to con¬ 
tend with the hostile tnbes around him, he dispatched a ship to 
Hispaniola, with a letter to the Bachelor, Martin Fernandez de 
Enciso, his alcalde mayor, informing him of his having estab¬ 
lished his seat of government, and urging him to lose no time in 
joining him with all the recruits, arms and provisions he could 
command By the same ship be transmitted to San Domingo all 
the captives and gold he had collected 


» Herrera, Hisl Ind , decad i lib vn cap IG 
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His cnpilnl being placed in a posture of defence, Ojeda now 
thought of making n progress through his wild territory, and set 
out, accordingly, with an armed hand, to pay a friendly \ isit to a 
neighbonng cacique, reputed as possessing great treasures of gold 
The natives, however, had by this time learnt the nature of these 
fnendly vi&its, and nere prepared to resist them Scarcely had 
the Spaniards entered into the defiles of the surrounding forest, 
when they were assailed by flights of arrows from the elose 
coverts of the thickets Some were shot dead on the spot, others, 
less fortunate, evpired raving nith the torments of the poison, 
the sun ivors, filled w illi horror at the sight, and losing all pres¬ 
ence of mind, retreated in confusion to the fortress 

It nas some time before Ojeda could again persuade his men 
to take the field, so great was their dread of the poisoned weapons 
of ttie Indians At length their proMSions began to fail, and they 
■acre compelled to forage among the villages in search, not of 
gold, but of food 

In one of their expeditions they were surpnsed by an ambus¬ 
cade of savage', in a gorge of the mountains, and attacked mth 
such fury and effect, that they were completely routed, and pur¬ 
sued with 3 ells and hon lings to the very gates of San Sebastian 
Many died, in excruciating agony, of tbeir wounds, and others 
recovered mtli extreme difficult)' Those who were well, no 
longer dared to venture forth in search of food, for the whole 
forest teemed with lurking foes They devoured such herbs and 
roots as they could find, without regard to their quality The 
humors of their bodies became corrupted, and various diseases, 
combined with the ravages of famine, daily thinned their num¬ 
bers The sentinel who feebly mounted guard at night, was 
often found dead at his post in the morning Some stretched 
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themselves on the ground and expired of mere famine and debil¬ 
ity , nor Tvas death any longer regarded as an evil,-but rather as 
a welcome relief from a life of horror and despair 


CHAPTER VI 

ALONZO DE OJEDA SUPPOSED BT THE SAVAGES TO HAVE A 
CHAEMED LIFE-THEIB EXPEBDIENT TO TKT THE FACT 

In the meantime the Indians continued to harass the garrison, 
lying in wait to surpnse the foraging parties, cuttmg off all strag¬ 
glers, and sometimes approaclung the walls in open defiance On 
such occasions Ojeda sallied forth at the head of his men, and 
from his great agdity was the first to overtahe the retreatmg foe 
He slew more of their wamors with his single arm than all his 
followers together Though often exposed to showers of arrows, 
none had ever wounded him,'and the Indians began to think he 
had a charmed life Perhaps they had heard from fugitive pris¬ 
oners, the idea entertained by himself and his followers of his 
being under supernatural protection Determined to ascertam 
the fact, they placed four of their most dextrous archers m am¬ 
bush with orders to single hun out A number of them advanced 
towards the fort sounding their concbs and drums, and nttermg 
yeUs of defiance. As they expected, the impetuous Ojeda salhed 
forth immediately at the head of his men The Indians fled 
towards the ambuscade, drawing him m heedless pursuit The 
archers waited until he was full in front, and then launched their 
deadly shafts Three struck his buckler and glanced harmlessly 
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off, but tlie fourth pierced his thigh Satisfied that he was 
wounded bejond the possibility of cure, the sarages retreated 
iMth shouts of tnuniph 

Ojeda was borne back to the fortress in great anguish of body 
nnd despondency of spirit For the first time in his life he had 
lost blood in battle The charm in nhich he had hitherto con¬ 
fided was broken , or rather, the Holy Virgin appeared to have 
withdraw n her protection He had the horrible death of his fol¬ 
low ers before his ejes, who had perished of their wounds m 
raving frenzy 

One of the symptoms of the poison was to shoot a thrilling 
chill through the wounded part, from this circumstance,perhaps, 
a rcmcd} suggested itself to the imagination of Ojeda, which few' 
but himself could have had the courage to undergo He caused 
two plates of iron to be made red hot, and ordered a surgeon to 
apply them to each orifice of the wound TJie surgeon shuddered 
and refused, saj ing he would not be the murderer of his general * 
Upon this Ojeda made a solemn vow that he would bang him un¬ 
less he obej ed To avoid the gallows, the surgeon applied the 
glow ing plates Ojeda refused to be tied down, or that any one 
should hold him during this fnghlful operation He endured it 
rnthout shrmking or uttering a murmur, although it so inflamed 
hiB w hole system, that they had to w rap him m sheets steeped m 
nnegar, to allay the burning heat w'hich i“iged throughout his 
body, nnd we are assured that a barrel of vinegar was exhausted 
for the purpose The desperate remedy succeeded the cold 
poison, says Bishop Las Casas, was consumed by the vivid fire f 
How far the i enerable historian is correct m his postulate, sur- 

• Chorlevou, ut sup p 293 t Las Casas, Bfist Ind , hb u cap 59, MS 
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geons maj decide; but many incredulous persons will be apt to 
account for tbe cure by surmising tbat the arrow was not en- 
renomed 


CHAPTER TIL 

AEBIVAl, OF A STEA5GE SHIP AT SAX' RF.RASTTIV 

Aloxzo he Ojeda, though pronounced out of danger, was still 
disabled by Lis wound, and his helpless situation completed the 
despair of his compamons, for while he was in health and vigor, 
his buoyant and mercurial spirit, his active, restless, and enter¬ 
prising habits, imparted animation, if not confidence, to every one 
around hum The only hope of rehef was from the sea, and tbat 
was nearly extinct, when one day, to the unspeakable joy of the 
Spaniards, a sail appeared on the horizon. It made for the port 
and dropped anchor at the foot of the height of San Sebastian, 
and there was no longer a doubt that it was the promised succor 
from San Dommgo 

- The ship came mdeed from the island of Hispaniola, but it 
Lad not been fitted out by the Bachelor Enciso The command¬ 
er’s name was Bemardmo de Talavera. This man was one of 
the loose heedless adventurers who abounded m San Dommgo 
TTis carelessness and extravagance had mvolved him in debt, and 
he was threatened with a prison In the height of his difficulties 
the ship arrived which Ojeda had sent to San Dommgo, freighted 
with slaves and gold, an earnest of the riches to be found at San 
Sebastian Bernardo de Talavera immediately conceived the 
project of giving his creditors the shp, and escaping to this new 
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Ectllemenf Ho understood that Ojeda was in need of recruits, 
and felt assured that, from his own reckless conduct in money- 
matters, ho would sympathize with any one harassed by debt He 
drew mto his schemes a number of desperate debtors like him¬ 
self, nor i\as he scrupulous about filling up his ranks Mith recruits 
■whose legal embarrassments arose from more criminal causes 
Never did a more vagabond crew engage in a project of colo¬ 
nization 

How to proMde themselves with a vessel was now the ques¬ 
tion They had neither money nor credit, but they had cunning 
and courage, and were troubled by no scruples of conscience, 
thus qualified, a kna^ e w ill ofien succeed better for a time than 
an honest man , it is in the long run that he fails, as will be illus¬ 
trated in the case of Tala^ era and his hopeful associates Wlnle 
castmg about for means to escape to San Sebastian, they beard 
of a vessel belonging to certain Genoese, which was at Cape 
Tiburon, at the w estern extremity of the island, taking in a cargo 
of bacon and cassa^ a bread for San Domingo Nothing could 
have happened more opportunely here was a ship, amply stored 
with provisions, and ready to their hand, they had nothing to do 
but seize it and embark 

The gang, accordingly, seventy in number, made their way 
separately and secretly to Capo Tiburon, where, assembling at 
an appointed time and place, they boarded the vessel, overpow¬ 
ered the crew, weighed anchor and set sail They were heedless, 
hap-hazard manners, and knew little of the management of a 
vessel, the historian Charlevoix thinks, therefore, that it was a 
special providence which guided them to San Sebasban Whe¬ 
ther or not the good fatlier is right in his opinion, it is certam 
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that the arrival of the ship rescued the gamson from the very 
brmk of destruction * 

Talavera and his gang, though they had come hghtly by their 
prize, -n-ere not disposed to part vrith it as frankly, but demanded 
to be paid dov-n in gold for the provisions famished to the 
starving colonists Ojeda agreed to their terms, and taking the 
supphes mto his possession, dealt them out sparingly to his com¬ 
panions Several of his hungry follovrers ivere dissatisfied inth 
their portions, and even accused Ojeda of unfairness m reserving 
an undue share for himself Perhaps there may have been some 
ground for this charge, ansiug, not from any selfishness m the 
character of Ojeda, bat from one of those supershdious fancies 
•with v-hich his mind vras tinged; for -re are told that, for many, 
years he had been haunted by a presentiment that he should 
eventually die of hunger j 

This lurking horror of the mind may have made him depart 
from his usual free and lavish spirit m doling out these providen¬ 
tial supphes, and may have mduced him to set by an extra por¬ 
tion for himself, as a precaution against his anticipated Bate, cer¬ 
tain it IS. that great clamors rose among his people, some of vrhom 
threatened to return in the pirate vessel to Hispaniola- He suc¬ 
ceeded, hoivever, in paolying them for the present, by represent¬ 
ing the necessity of husbanding tbeir supplies, and by assuring 
them that the Bachelor Enciso could not fail soon to arrive, -when 
there -vould he provisions m abundance. 


» Hist. S Doatmgo, lib it 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

FACTIO^S tN THE COLONY—A CONVENTION MADE, 

Days and dajs elapsed, but no relief am\ed at San Sebastian 
Tlie Spaniards kept a ceaseless vratcli upon the sea, but the pro¬ 
mised sliip failed (o appear '\^^tb all tlie husbandry of Ojeda 
tbe stock of provisions was nearlj consumed, famine again pre- 
a ailed, and several of the garrison perished through their various 
Euflermgs and their lack of sufTicicnt nourishment The survivors 
now became factious in their misery, and a plot was formed among 
them to seize upon one of the vessels m the harbor and make 
sad for Hispaniola 

Ojeda discovered their intentions, and was reduced to great 
perplexity He saw that to remain here without relief from 
abroad was certam destruction, yet he clung to his desperate en¬ 
terprise It was bis only chance for fortune or command, for 
should tins settlement be broken up, he might try in vain, with 
his exhausted means and broken credit, to obtain another post or 
set on foot another expedition Ruin m fact would overwhelm 
him, should he return w ithout success 

He exerted himself, therefore, to the utmost to pacify his men, 
representing the folly of abandoning a place where they had 
estabhshed a foothold, and where they only needed a reinforce¬ 
ment to enable them to control the surrounding country, and to 
make themselves masters of its riches Fmding they still demur¬ 
red, he offered, now that he was sulBciently recovered from his 
wound, to go himself to San Domingo m quest of reinforcements 
and supplies 
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This offer had the desired effect Such confidence had the 
people in the energy, ahihty, and influence of Ojeda, that they 
felt assured of relief should he seek it in person They made a 
kind of convention with him, therefore, in which it was agreed 
that they should remain quietly at Sebastian’s for the space of 
fifty days At the end of this time, m case no tidings had been 
received of Ojeda, they were to be at liberty to abandon the set¬ 
tlement and return in the brigantmes to Hispaniola. In the 
meantime Francisco Pizarro was to command the colony as Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ojeda, until the arrival of his alcalde major, the 
Bachelor Enciso This convention being made, Ojeda embarked 
in the ship of Bernardino de Talavera. That cutpurse of the 
ocean and his loose-handed crew were effectually cured of their 
ambition to colonize Disappointed m the hope of finding abun¬ 
dant wealth at San Sebastian, and dismayed at the penis and hor¬ 
rors of the surroondmg wDdemess, they preferred returning to 
Hispaniola, even at the nsk of chains and dungeons Doubtless 
they thought that the mfluence of Ojeda ould be sufficient to 
obtain their pardon, especially as their timely succor had been 
the salvation of the colony 


CHAPTEB IX. 

I 

DISASTEO08 TOTAGE OF OJEDA IN THE PIRATE SHIP 

Ojeda had scarce put to sea in the ship of these freebooters, 
vben a quarrel arose between him and Talavera Accustomed to 
take the lead among his companions, still feeling himself gover¬ 
nor, and naturally of a domineering spint, Ojeda, on coming on 
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board, bad assumed the command ns a matter of course Tala- 
a cm, •who clauned dominion o\ cr tho ship, by the right no doubt 
of trover and conversion, or, in other words, of doivnright pimcy, 
resisted tins usurpation . 

Ojeda, ns usual, would cpcedilj have settled the question by 
the sword, but he had the whole vagabond crew against him, who 
oicrpo'wercd him vrith numbers and threw him m irons Still 
lus sn clhng spirit was unsubdued He reviled Talavcm and his 
gang as recreants, traitors, pirates, and offered to fight tho whole 
of them Eiicccssucly, proiidcd they would gi\c him a clear deck, 
and come on two at a tune Notw ithstanding his diminutive size, 
they had too high an idea of his prowess, and had heard too 
much of lus exploits, to accept his challenge, so they kept him 
raging m lus chains while they puraued their voyage 

They had not proceeded far, how'cvcr, when a violent storm 
arose Tala\era and lus crew knew little of naMgation, and 
were totally ignorant of those seas The raging of the elements, 
the baflling wands and currents, and the danger of unknown rocks 
and shoals, filled them w ith confusion and alarm They knew 
not whither they were dn\ ing before the storm, or where to seek 
for shelter In this hour of peril they called to mind that Ojeda 
was a sailor as weU as a soldier, and that bo had repeatedly 
naiagated these seas Makmg a truce, therefore, for the common 
safety, they took off his irons, on condition that he would pilot 
the vessel during the remainder of the voyage 

Ojeda acquitted himself w ith bis accustomed spint and intre¬ 
pidity , but the vessel had already been swept so far to the west¬ 
ward that all his skiU w as meffectual m endeavonng to work up 
to Hispaniola against storms and adverse currents Borne away 
by the Gulf Stream, and tempest-tost for many days, until the 
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shattered vessel -was almost in a foundering condition, he saw no 
alternative but to run it ashore on the southern coast of Cuba. 

Here then the crew of freebootere landed from their pnze m 
more desperate phght than when they first took possession of it 
They were on a wild and unfrequented coast, their Vessel lay a 
wreck upon the sands, and their only chance was to travel on foot 
to the eastern extremity of the island, and seek some means of 
crossing to Hispaniola, where, after all their toils, they might 
perhaps only arrive to be thrown into a dungeon Such, however, 
is the yearning of civilized men after the haunts of cultivated 
Eocietj', that they set out, at every nsk, upon their long and pam- 
ful journey 


CHAPTER X 

TOU-SOWE MABCH OF OJEDA AND HTS C05DPANI0NS THBOTJGH 
THE MOEASSES OP CUBA. 

Notwithstanding the recent services of Ojeda, the crew of 
Talavera still regarded him with hostility, but, if they had felt 
the value of his skdl and courage at sea, they were no less sensi¬ 
ble of their importance on shore, and he soon acquired that 
ascendency over them which belongs to a master-spint m time 
of trouble 

Cuba was as yet uncolomzed It was a place of refuge to the 
unhappy natives of Hayti, who fled hither from the whips and 
chains of their European taskmasters The forests abounded 
with these wretched fugitives, who often opposed themselves to 
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the shipwrecked party, supposing tliem to he sent by their lute 
masters to drag them back to captn ity 

Ojeda easily repulsed these attacks, but found that these 
fugitues had llkc^^^se inspired the Mllngcrs Mith hostility to all 
European strangers Seeing that his companions were too feeble 
and disheartened to light their waj through the populous parts 
of the Island, or to climb the rugged mountains of the mtenor, 
he a\ oidcd all low ns and ^ illages, and led them through the close 
forests and broad green sa\annas which c\tended between die 
mounlmns and the sea 

lie had oiilj made a choice of cmIs The forests gradually 
retired from the coast The Ea\ annas, w here the Spaniards at 
first had to contend merely with long rank grass and creeping 
vines, soon ended in salt marshes, where the oozj bottom jielded 
no firm foothold, and the mud and water reached to their knees 
Still the} pressed forward, continually hoping in a little while to 
arn\e at a firmer soil, and flattenng themsehes they beheld 
fresh meadow-land before them, but continually deceived The 
farther they proceeded, the deeper grew the mire, until, after 
they had been eight da}S on this dismal journey, they found 
themseh es in the centre of a i vst morass, w here the water reached 
to their girdles Though thus almost drowned, they weie tor¬ 
mented with incessant thirst, for all the water around them w’as 
as bnny as the ocean They suffered too the cra\nngs of extreme 
hunger, having but a scanty supply of cassava bread and cheese, 
and a few potatoes and other roots, which they devoured raw 
THien they wished to sleep, they had to cbmb among the twisted 
roots of mangrove trees, which grew in clusters m the water 
Still the drear} marsh widened and deepened In many places 
they had to cross rivers and inlets, where some, who could 
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not swim, were drowned, and others were smothered m the 
mire 

Their situation became wild and desperate Their cassava 
bread was spoiled by the water, and their stock of roofs nearly 
exhausted The interminable morass still extended before them, 
while, to return, after the distance they had come, was hopeless 
Ojeda alone kept up a resolute "^pint, and cheered and urged 
them forward He had the little Flemish painting of the JIadona, 
which bad been given him by the Bishop Fonseca, carefully 
stored among the provisions in his knapsack IVhenever he 
stopped to repose among the roots of the mangrove trees, he took 
out this picture, placed it among the branches, and kneeling, 
prayed devoutly to the Virgin for protection This he did 
repeatedly in the course of the day, and prevailed upon his com¬ 
panions to follow his example Nay, more, at a moment of great 
despondency, he made a solemn vow to his patroness that if she 
conducted him ahve through this penl, he would erect a chapel 
in the first Indian village be should arrive at, and leave her pic¬ 
ture there, to remain an object of adoration to the Gentiles * 

This frightful morass extended for the distance of thirty 
leagues, and was so deep and difficult, so entangled by roots and 
creepmg vmes, so cut up by creeks and nvers, and so beset by 
quagmires, that they were thirty days in traversing it Out of 
the number of seventy men that set out from the ship but thirty- 
five remained “ Certain it is,” observes the venerable Las Casas, 

“ the suffenngs of the Spaniards in the New "World, in search of 
wealth, have been more cruel and severe than ever nation in the 
world endured; but those experienced by Ojeda and his men 
have surpassed all others ” 

• Las Casas, Hisi Ind , lib u cap 60, MS 
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Thcj V LTc at lenglli so o\ ercomc b} hunger and fatigue, that 
some laydown nnd yielded up the ghost, and others, seating 
themselves among the mangrove trees, waited m despair for 
death to put an end to their miseries Ojeda, with a few of the 
lightest, and most Mgorotis, continued to struggle forward, and, 
to their unutterable joj, at length arri\cd to wlierc the land was 
firm and drj Tlicj soon descried a footpath, nnd, following it, 
armed at an Indian \illngc, commanded bj a cacique called 
Cuejb'is No sooner did they reach the Milage than they sank 
to the earth e\lnusted 

The Indians gathered round nnd gazed at them with wonder, 
but when they learnt their story, thej evhibitcd a humanitj that 
would hare done honor to the most professing Chnstians T^iey 
bore them to their dwellings, set meat and dnnk before them, 
and vied wath each other in discharging the offices of the kindest 
humanitj Finding that a number of their companions were 
still in the morass, the cacique sent a large party of Indians with 
proMSions for their relief, with orders to bring on their shoulders 
such as were too feeblfe to walk “The Indians,” says the 
Bishop Las Casas, “ did more than they were ordered, for so 
they always do, when they are not exasperated by ill treatment. 
The Spaniards were brought to the Milage, succored, cherished 
consoled, nnd almost worshiped as if they had been angels ” 
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CHAPTER XT 

OJEDA- PEEFOEIIS HIS TOIT TO THE TIEGEI. 

Being recovered from his saffenngs, Alonzo de Ojeda prepared 
to perform Ins Tori' concerning the picture of the "Virgin, though 
Eorelj must it have gneved him to part mth a relic to vrhich he 
attributed his deliverance from so many perils He built a htfle 
hermitage or oratory m the village, and famished it vrith an 
altar, above vrhich he placed the picture He then summoned the 
benevolent cacique, and explained to him, as vreU as his limited 
knovrledge of the language, or the aid of interpreters would 
penmt. the mam pomts of the Cathohc faith, and especially the 
history of the "Virgin, whom he represented as the mother of the 
deity that ragned m the skies, and the great advocate for mortal 
man 

The worthy cacique listened to him with mute attention, and 
though he might not clearly comprehend the doctrine, jet he 
conceived a profound veneration for the picture. The sentiment 
was shared by his subjects They kept the httle oratory always 
swept clean, and decorated it with cotton hangings, labored by 
their o-m hands, and with various votive offerings They com¬ 
posed couplets or areytos in honor of the "Virgin, which they 
sang to the accompamment of rude musical instruments, 
dancing to the sound under the groves which surrounded the 
hermitage. 

A farther anecdote conceramg this rehc may not be unaccept¬ 
able. The venerable Las Casas, who records these facts, informs 
us that he arrived at the village of Cueybos some time after the 
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departure of Ojeda Ho found tlic oratory preserved witli the 
most religious care, as a sacred place, and (lie picture of the Vir¬ 
gin regarded nitli fond adoration The poor Indians crowded to 
attend mass, •which he performed at the altar, they listened at¬ 
tentively to his paternal instructions, and at his request brought 
their children to be baptized The good Las Casas having heard 
much of this famous relic of Ojeda, was desirous of obtaining 
possession of it, and otfered to gi\ c the cacique, in exchange, an 
image of the Anrgin which he had brought with him The chief¬ 
tain made an ciasive answer,and seemed much troubled in mind 
The next morning he did not make his appearance 

Las Casas went to the oratorj to perform mass, but found the 
altar stripped of its precious lelic. On inquiring, he learnt that 
in the night the cacique had fled to the •woods, bearing off w itli 
him his beloved picture of the Virgin It was in vain that Las 
Casas sent messengers after him, assuiing him that he should not 
be deprived of the relic, but, on the contrary, that the imago 
should likewise be presented to him The cacique refused to 
aenturc from the fastnesses of the forest, nor did he return to his 
village and replace the picture m the oratory until after the de¬ 
parture of the Spaniards * 

• Las Casas, Hut Ind cap GI,MS HeiTeni,Hi8t Ind deend i lib ix 
cap 15 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ATimVAX OF OJEDA AT JAMAICA—HIS HEOEPTION BT JUAN 

DE E8QDIBEL 

"When the Spaniards were completely restored to health and 
strength, they resumed their journey Tlic cacique sent a large 
body of hifa subjects to carry their provisions and knapsachs, and 
to guide them across a desert tract of country to the province of 
Macaca, where Clmstoplier Columbus had been hospitably enter¬ 
tained on his voyage along the coast. They experienced equal 
kindness from its cacique and liis people, for such seems almost 
invariably the case with the natives of these islands, before they 
had held much intercourse with Europeans 

Tlie province of Macaca uas situated at Cape de la Cruz, 
the nearest point to the island of Jamaica, Here Ojeda learnt 
that there were Spaniards settled on that island, being m fact the 
party commanded by the very Juan de Esquibel, whose head he 
had threatened to strike off, when departing in swelling style from 
San Domingo It seemed to be the fortune of Ojeda to have his 
bravadoes visited on his head in times of trouble and humiliation 
He found himself compelled to apply for succor to the very man 
he had so vamgloriously menaced This was no time, however, 
to stand on points of pnde, he procured a canoe and Indians 
from the cacique of Macaca, and one Pedro de Ordas undertook 
the perilous voyage of twenty leagues in the frad bark, and 
arrived safe at Jamaica 

No sooner did Esquibel receive the message of Ojeda, than, 
forgetting past menaces, be instantly dispatched a caravel to bnng 
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to Inm the unfortunate discoverer and his companions He re- 
ceued him with the utmost kindness, lodged him in his own house, 
nnd treated him in all things with the most dcVcnte attention 
lie was a gentleman who had seen prosperous days, hut had fallen 
info adversity and been buficted about the w’orld, and had learnt 
how to respect the feelings of a proud spirit in distress Ojeda 
h id the warm, touchy heart to feel such conduct , he remained 
sea eral days w ilh Esquibcl in frank communion, and when he 
sailed for San Domingo they parted the best of friends 

And here we cannot but remark, the singular difference in 
character and conduct of these Spanish adventurers when dealing 
with each other, or with the unhappy natnes Nothing could be 
more chivalrou®, urbane, nnd charitable, nothing more pregnant 
with noble sacrifices of passion nnd interest, with magnanimous 
instances of forgiveness of injuries nnd noble contests of gener- 
osifj, than the transactions of the discoverers with each other, 
but the moment they turned to treat with the Indians, even with 
brave and high-minded caciques, they were vindictive, blood¬ 
thirsty, and implacable The very Junn de Esquibel, who could 
requite the recent hostility of Ojedn with such humanity and 
friendship, was the same, who, under the government of Ovando, 
laid desolate the province of Higuey in Hispaniola, and inflicted 
atrocious cruelties upon its inhabitants 

"Wlien Alonzo de Ojeda set sail for San Domingo, Bemaldino 
de Talavera and his rabble adherents remained at Jamaica They 
feared to be brought to account for their piratical exploit in 
stealing the Genoese vessel, and that, in consequence of their re¬ 
cent violence to Ojeda, they would find in him an accuser rather 
than an advocate The latter, however, in the opinion of Las 
Casas, who knew him well, was not a man to make accusations 
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With all his faults he did not harbor malice He nas quick and 
fiery, it is true, and his sword was too apt to leap from its scab¬ 
bard on the least provocation, but after the first flash all was 
over, and, if he cooled upon an injury, he never sought for 
vengeance 


CHAPTER XTH 

ARRITAI, OF ALOXko DE OJEDA AT SAN DOMINGO—CO'NCLU' 
SION OF HIS STORT 

> 

On arriving at San Domingo, the first mquiry of Alonzo de Ojeda 
was after the Bachelor Enciso He was told that he had departed 
long before, mth abundant supplies for the colony, and that nothing 
had been heard of him smce his departure Ojeda waited for a 
time m hopes of heanng, by some return ship, of the safe arrival 
of the Bachelor at San Sebastian Ho tidings, however, arrived, 
and he began to fear that he had been lost in those storms which 
had beset himself on his return voyage. 

Anxious for the relief of his settlement, and fearmg that, by 
delay, his whole scheme of colonization would ’be defeated, he 
now endeavored to set on foot another armament, and to' enlist a 
new set of adventurers His efibrts, however, were all ineffectual 
The disasters of his colony were known, and his own circumstan¬ 
ces were considered desperate He was doomed to experience 
the fate that too often attends sanguine and bnlhant proj'ectors 
The world is dazzled by them for a time, and bads them as he¬ 
roes while successful, but misfortune dissipates the charm, and 
they become stigmatized with the appellation of adventurers 
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"Wlien Ojed"! figured in Snn Domingo ns the conqueror of Cao- 
nnbo, as tbo commander of a squadron, as the governor of a 
province, liis prowess and cvploits were the theme of every 
tongue When he set sail, m v aunling stj le, for his seat of go¬ 
vernment, setting the viceroy at defiance, and threatening the life 
of Esquibel, every one thought that fortune was at his beck, and 
lie Mas about to accomplish wonders A few months had elapsed, 
and he walked the streets of San Domingo a needy man, ship- 
M recked in hope and fortune His former friends, dreading some 
new demand upon their purses, looked coldly on him , his schemes, 
once so extolled, were now pronounced wild and chimerical, and 
he was subjected to all kinds of slights and humiliations m the 
verj' place n Inch had been the scene of his greatest \ ainglory 
TMiile Ojeda lias thus lingering at Snn Domingo, the admiral, 
Don Diego Columbus, sent a paity of soldiers to Jamaica to ar¬ 
rest Talai era and his pirate crew They a ere brought in chains 
to San Domingo, thrown into dungeons, and tried for the robbery 
of the Genoese ^essel Their enme vas too notoiious to admit 
of doubt, and being convicted, Talavera and several of his pnn- 
cipal accomplices u ere hanged Such was the end of their fright¬ 
ful journey by sea and land Never had vagabonds traveled 
farther nor toiled harder to arnve at a gallows I 

In the course of the tnal Ojeda had naturally been summoned 
ns a witness, and his testimony must have tended greatly to the 
conviction of the culpnts This drew upon him the vengeance 
of the surviving comrades of Talavera, who still lurked about 
San Domingo As he was returning home one night at a late 
hour, he was waylaid and set upon by a number of these miscre¬ 
ants He displayed his usual spint Setting his back against a 
wall, and drawing his sword, he defem^ed himself admirably 
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against the whole gang; nor was he content with beating them 

hut pursued them for some distance through the streets. and 
having thus put them to utter rout^ returned tranquil and un¬ 
harmed to his lodgings 

This 13 the last achievement recorded of the gallant but reck¬ 
less Ojeda , for here his bnstlmg career terminated, and he sank 
into the obscurity which gathers round a ruined man His health 
was broken by ranous hardships and by the lurking effects of the 
wound received at San Sebastian, which had been but imperfectly 
cured. Poverty and neglect, and the corroding sickness of the 
heart, contributed, no less than the maladies of the body, to quench 
that sanguine and fiery temper, which had hitherto been the 
secret of his success, and to render him the mere WTeck of his 
former self, for there is no rum so hopeless and complete, as that 
of a towering spint humihated and broken down. He appears 
to have hngered some time at San Dommgo Gomara, in his 
histoiy of the Indies, affirms that be turned monk, and entered 
in the convent at San Francisco, where he died. Such a change 
would not have been surprising in a man, who, in his wildest 
career, nungled the bigot with the soldier; nor was ft unusual 
with mihtary adventurers m those days, after passmg their youth 
in the bustle and hcentionsness of the camp, to end their days in 
the quiet and mortification of the cloister. Las Casas, however, 
who was at San Dommgo at the time, makes no mention of the 
fact, as he certainly would haie done, had it taken place. He 
confirms, however, all that has been said of the striking reverse 
in his character and circumstances, and he adds an affecting pic¬ 
ture of his last moments, which may serve as a wholesome com¬ 
ment on his life He died so poor that he did not leave monej 
enough to provide for his interment, and so broken in spmt, that, 
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with his last breath, he entreated his body might be buried in the 
monastery of San Francisco, just at the portal, in humble expia¬ 
tion of his past pride, “ that every one who entered might tread 
upon his grave ”* 

Such was the fate of Alonzo do Ojeda,—and who does not 
forget his errors and his faults at the threshold of his humble 
and untimelj grave! He iias one of the most fearless and as¬ 
piring of the band of “Ocean chivalry” that followed the foot¬ 
steps of Columbus His story presents a lively picture of the 
daring enterprises, the extravagant exploits, the thousand acci¬ 
dents, by flood and field, which checkered the life of a Spanish 
cavalier in that ro\ ing and romantic age 

“Hever," sajs Ciinrlevoix, “nasaman more suited for a 
coup-de-main, or to achieve and suffer great things under the 
direction of another, none had a heart more loflj, nor ambition 
more aspiring, none ever took less heed of fortune, nor showed 
greater firmness of soul, nor found more resources in his own 
courage, but none nas less calculated to be commnnder-m-chief 
of a great enterprise Good management and good fortune for 
ever failed him-”t 


• Lns Cnsas, nbi eap 


t Charlevoix, Hist San Domingo 
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THE YOTAGE OF DIEGO DE IHCHESA. 

CHAPTERL 

KICUESA SAILS TO THE WESTWARD —^HIS ‘ SHIPWRECK; AKD 
SUBSEQUENT DISASTERS 

"We have now to recount the fortunes experienced by the gallant 
and generous Diego de Kicuesa, after his parting from Alonzo de 
Ojeda at Carthagena- On resuming his voyage, he embarked in 
a caravel, that he might be able to coast the land and reconnoitre, 
he ordered that the two bngantines, one of which was commanded 
by his Lieutenant Lope de Olano, should keep near to him, while 
the large vessels, which drew more water, should stand further 
out to sea- The squadron arrived upon the coast of Yeragua, in 
stormy weather, and, as Eicuesa could not find any safe harbor, 
and was apprehensive of rocks and shoals, he stood out to sea at 
the approach of night, supposing that Lope de Olano .would fol¬ 
low hun with the bngantmes according to his orders The night 
was boisterous, the caravel was much tossed and driven about, 
and when the mommg dawned, not one of the squadron was in 
sight. 

Eicuesa feared some accident had befallen the hngantines ; 
he stood for the land, and coasted along it in search of them until 
he came to a large nver, into which he entered and came to 
anchor He had not been here long when the stream suddenly 
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subsided, linMDg merely been swollen b} (be rams Before be 
bad time to extricate bimself, tbe caravel grounded, and at 
length fell over on one side The current rushing like a torrent 
strained the feeble bark to such a degree, that her seams yan ned 
and she appeared ready to go to pieces In this moment of peril 
a hardy seaman threw himself into tbe water to cany the end 
of a rope on shore as a means of saving the crew He was 
swept an ay by the furious current and perished in the sight of 
his companions Undismayed by his fate, another brave seaman 
plunged into the waves and succeeded in reaching the shore 
He then fastened one end of a rope firmly to a tree, and the 
other being secured on board of (he caravel, Nicuesa and his 
crew passed one hj one along it, and reached the shore in safety 
Scarcely had thej landed when the caravel went to pieces, 
and with it penshed their proi isions, clothing, and all other ne¬ 
cessaries Holliing remained to them hut the boat of the caravel, 
vhich was accidentally east on shore Here then they were, in 
helpless plight, on a remote and saiage coast, without food, with¬ 
out arms, and almost naked TVlmt had become of the rest of 
the squadron they knew not. Some feared that the bngantines 
had been wrecked, others called to mind that Lope de Olano 
had been one of the loose lawless men confederated with Fran¬ 
cisco Roldan in Ins rebellion against Columbus, and, judging him 
from the school in w'hich he had served, hinted their apprehen¬ 
sions that he had deserted With the brigantines Nicuesa partook 
of their suspicions, and was anxious and sad at heart. He con¬ 
cealed hiB uneasiness, however, and endeavored to cheer up his 
companions, proposing that they should proceed westward on 
foot in search of Veragua, the seat of his intended government, 
observing that, if the ships had survived the tempest, they W’ould 
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probably repair to that place They accordingly set off along 
the sea-sbore, for the thickness of the forest prevented their 
traversing the intenor Four of the hardiest sailors put to sea 
in the boat and kept abreast of them, to help them across the 
bays and nvers 

Their sufferings ivere extreme Most of them nere destitute 
of shoes, and many almost naked They bad to clamber over 
sharp and rugged rocks, and to struggle through dense forests 
beset with thorns and brambles Often they had to tvade across 
rank fens and morasses and drowned lands, or to traverse deep 
and rapid streams 

Their food consisted of herbs and roots and shell-fish gathered 
along the shore Had (hey even met with Indians, they would 
have dreaded, in their unarmed state, to apply to them for provi¬ 
sions, lest they should take revenge for the outrages committed 
along this coast by other Europeans 

To render their sufferings more intolerable, they were m 
donbt whether, in the storms which preceded their shipwreck 
they had not been driven past Teragna, in which case each step 
would take them so much the farther from their desired haven 
Still they labored feebly forward, encouraged by the words 
and the example of Hicnesa, who cheerfully nartook of the toils 
and hardships of the meanest of his men 

They had slept one night at the foot of impending rocks and 
were about to resume their weary march in the morning, when 
they were espied by some Indians from a neighboring height 
Among the followers of Isicuesa was a favorite page, whose tat¬ 
tered finery and white hat caught the quick eyes of the savages 
One of them immediately singled him out, and taking deadly aim, 
let fly an arrow that laid him expiring at the feet of his master 
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"While the generous 01% aher mourned o\ er his slaughtered page, 
consternation prei ailed among Ins companions, each fearing for 
his own life The Indians,howc\er, did not follow up this casual 
act of hostility, but suffered the Spaniards to pursue their painful 
journey unmolested 

Arri\ ing one daj at the point of a great bay that ran far in¬ 
land, thej w ere coni cj cd, a few at a time, in the boat, to w hat 
appeared to be the opposite point Being all landed, and re¬ 
suming their march, they found to their surprise that they were 
on an island, separated from the main-land by a great arm of the 
sea The sailors who managed the boat were too weary to take 
them to tlie opposite shore, tliey remained therefore all night upon 
the island 

In the morning they prepared to depart, but, to their conster¬ 
nation, the boat w itli the four manners had disappeared They 
ran anxjouslj from point to point, uttering shouts and cries, in 
hopes the boat might be in some inlet, they clambered the rocks 
and strained their eyes o\cr the sen It was all in vain No 
boat was to be seen no ^olce responded to their call, it was too 
e\ ident the four mariners had either perished or had deserted 
them 


CHAPTER IL 

KICtTESA. AND HIS MEN ON A DESOLATE ISLAND 

I 


The situation of Nicuesa and liis men was dreary and desperate 
in the extreme They were on a desolate island, bordering upon 
a swampy coast, m a remote and lonely sea, where commerce 
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never spread a sail Their companions in the other ships, if still 
alive and true to them, had doubtless given them up for lost, and 
many years might elapse before the casual bark of a discoverer 
might venture along these shores Long before that time their 
fate vould be sealed, and their bones, bleaching on the sands, 
Tvould alone tell their story. 

In this hopeless state many abandoned themselves to frantic 
grief, wandering about the island, wringing their hands and utter¬ 
ing groans and lamentations , others called upon Grod for succor, 
and many sat down in silent and sullen despair 

The cravings of hunger and thirst at length roused them to 
exertion They found no food but a few shell-fish scattered along 
the shore, and coarse herbs and roots, some of them of an un¬ 
wholesome quality The island had neither springs nor streams 
of fresh water, and they were fain to slake their thirst at the 
brackish pools of the marshes 

Nicuesa endeavored to animate his men with new hopes He 
employed them in constructing a raft of dnft-wood and branches 
of trees, for the purpose of crossing the arm of the sea that sepa¬ 
rated them from the main-land It was a difficult task, for they 
were destitute of tools , and when the raft was finished they had 
no oars ivith which to manage it Some of the most expert swim¬ 
mers undertook to propel it, but they were too much enfeebled by 
their sufferings On their first essay, the currents which sweep 
that coast bore the raft out to sen, and they swam back with difii- 
culty to the island Having no other chance of escape, and no 
other means of exercising and keeping up the spints of his fol¬ 
lowers, Nicuesa repeatedly ordered new rafts to be constructed, 
but the result was always the same, and the men at length either 
grew too feeble to work, or renounced the attempt in despair 
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TbuSj di) iftcr day, nnd week after week elapsed, without 
an} mitigation of sufTering or an}' prospect of relief. Every day 
some one pr other sank under his miseries, a % lelim, not so mucli 
to hunger and thirst, as to grief and despondency Hi? death 
was envied h} liio wretched survuors, many of whom were re¬ 
duced to sueh debilit}, that they had to erawl on liands and 
knees in search of the lierbs and shell-fish which formed their 
scanty food. 


CHAPTER nr 

ARUIVAL OF A BOAT—COXDDCT OF LOPE DE OLAXO 

"When the unfortunate Spaniards, without hope of succor, began 
to consider death as a desirable end to their miseries, they were 
roused to new life one day by beholding a sail gleaming on the 
horizon Their exultation was checked, however, by the reflec¬ 
tion how many chances there were against its ajiproachmg this 
wild and desolate island TTatching it wnlh anxious eyes, they 
put up pra}ers to God to conduct it to their relief, nnd at length, 
to their great jO} , they perceived that it was steering directly for 
the island On a nearer approach it proved to be one of the 
brigantines which had been commanded by Lope de Olano It 
came to anchor a boat put oflT, nnd among the crew' were the 
four sailors who had disappeared so mysteriously from the island 

These men accounted in a satisfactory manner for their de¬ 
sertion The} had been persuaded that the slups were in some 
harbor to the eastward, and that they were daily leaving them 
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farther behind Disheartened at the constant, and, in their opin¬ 
ion, fiuitless toil ivhich fell to then share in the struggle westward, 
they rtsohed to take their own counsel, without risking the oppo¬ 
sition of Nicuesa. In the dead of the night, therefore, when 
their companions on the island were asleep, they silently cast off 
their boat, and retraced their course along the coast. After sev¬ 
eral days’ toil tliey found the brigantines under the command of 
Lope de Olano, in the river of Belen, the scene of the disasters 
of Columbus in his fourth voyage 

Tlie conduct of Lope de Olano was regarded with suspicion 
by his contemporaries, and is still subject to doubt He is sup¬ 
posed to haVe deserted Nicucsa designedly, intending to usurp the 
command of the expedition Men, however, were prone to judge 
harshly of him from his having been concerned in the treason 
and rebellion of Francisco Roldan On the stormy night when 
Nicuesa stood out to sea to avoid the dangers of the shore, Olano 
took shelter under the lee of an island Seeing nothing of the 
caravel of his commander in the morning, he made no effort to 
seek for it, hut proceeded rvith the brigantines to the nver of 
Cliagres, where he found the ships at anchor They had landed 
all their cargo, being almost in a sinking condition from the rav¬ 
ages of the i\ orms Olano persuaded the crews that Nicuesa had 
perished in the late storm, and, being his lieutenant, he assumed 
the command Wliether he had been perfidious or not in his mo¬ 
tives, his command was but a succession of disasters He sailed 
from Cliagres for the river of Belen, where the ships were found 
so damaged that they had to bo broken to pieces Most of the 
people constructed wretched cabins on the shore, where, during a 
sudden storm, they were almost washed away by the swelling of 
the nver, or swallowed up in the shifting sands Several of his 
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men were drowned in nn expedition in quest of gold, and he him¬ 
self morel}' escaped by superior swimming Their provisions 
were cvhausted, they sufTered from hunger and from vanous mal- ’ 
adies, and many perished in extreme misery All were clamor¬ 
ous to abandon the coast, and Olano set about constructing a 
earn; el, out of the wreck of the ships, for the purpose, as he said, 
of returning to Hispaniola, though many suspected it was still his 
intention to persist in the enterprise Such was the state in 
which the four seamen had found Olano and his party , most of 
them living in miserable cabins and destitute of the necessaiies 
of life 

Tlic tidings that Nicuesa was still nine put an end to the sway 
of Olano "Wliethcr he had acted with truth or perfidy, he now 
manifested a zeal to rehc\e his commander, and immediately dis¬ 
patched a brigantine in quest of him, which, guided by the four 
seamen, amved at the island in the way that has been mentioned 


CHAPTER IV. 

NIODESA REJOINS HIS CREWS 

When the crew of the bngantine and the companions of Nicuesa 
met, they embraced each other with tears, for the hearts even of 
the rough manners were subdued by the sorrows they had under¬ 
gone , and men are rendered kind to each other by a community 
of suffering The brigantine had brought a quantity of palm 
nuts, and of such other articles of food as they had been able to 
procure along the coast These the famished Spaniards devoured 
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willi sucli voracity that Nicuesa was obliged to interfere, lest they 
should injure themselves Nor was the supply of fresh water 
less grateful to their parched and fevered palates 

l^lien sufficiently revived, they all abandoned the desolate 
island, and set sail for the river Belen, exulting as joyfully as if 
their troubles were at an end, and they were bound to a haven 
of delight, instead of merely changing llie scene of suffering and 
encohntcnng a new variety of horrors 

In the meantime Lope de Olano had been diligently preparing 
for the approaching interview with his commander, by persuading 
his fellow-officers to intercede in his behalf, and to place his late 
conduct in the most favorable light He had need of their inter¬ 
cessions Nicuesa arrived, burning with indignation He or¬ 
dered him to he mstantly seized and punished as a traitor, attrili- 
uting to his desertion the rum of the enterprise and the sufferings 
and death of so many of his brave followers The fellow- 
captains of Olano spoke in his favor, but Nicuesa turned 
indignantly upon them “You do well,” cried he, “to supplicate 
mercy for him, you, who, yourselves, have need of pardon! 
You have participated in his crime, why, else, have you suffered 
so long a time to elapse without compelling him to send one of 
the vessels in search of me 

The captains vindicated themselves by assurances of their be- 
hef in his having foundered at sea. They reiterated their sup¬ 
plications for mercy to Olano, drawing the most affecting pictures 
of their past and present sufferings, and urging the impohcy of 
increasing the horrors of their situation by acts of seventy 
Nicuesa at length was prevailed upon to spare his victim, re¬ 
solving to send him, by the first opportunity, a pnsoner to Spam 
It appeared, in truth, no time to add to the daily blows of fate 
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that were (limning the number of his followers Of the gallant 
armament of seien hundred resolute and eirecti\e men that had 
sailed mth them from San Domingo, four hundred had already 
perished by \arions misenes, and, of the surnvors, many could 
scarcely be said to lire 


CHAPTER V 

SUFFFnI^GS OF XICUFS V AND HIS MEX OX THE COAST OF 
THE ISTHHDS 

The first care of Nicuesa, on resuming the general command, 
was to take measures for the relief of his people, who were 
perishing with famine and disease All those who were m health, 
or who had strength suflicicnt to bear the least fatigue, were sent 
on foraging partie", among the fields and villages of the natives 
It was a service of extreme pciil, for the Indians of this part of 
the coast were fierce and warlike, and were the same who had 
proved so formidable to Columbus and his brother, when they 
attempted to found a settlement in this neighborhood 

Many of the Spaniards were slam m these expeditions 
Even if they succeeded m collecting provisions, the toil of bring¬ 
ing them to the harbor was worse to men in their enfeebled con¬ 
dition, than the task of fighting for (hem , for they were obliged 
to transport them on their backs, and, thus heavily laden, to 
scramble over rugged rocks, through almost impervious forests 
and across dismal swamps 

Harassed by these perils and fatigues, they broke forth into 
murmurs against their commander, accusing bun, not merely of 
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indifference to their sufferings, but of wantonly imposing severe 
and unnecessary tasks upon them out of revenge for their having 
neglected him 

The genial temper of Nicuesa had, in fact, been soured by 
disappomtment, and a series of harassing cares and evils had 
rendered him irritable and impatient, but he u as a caiaher of a 
generous and honorable nature, and does not appear toTiave 
enforced any services that were not indispensable to the common 
safety In fact, the famine had increased to such a degree, that, 
we are told, thirty Spaniards having on one occasion found the 
dead body of an Indian m a state of decay, they were driven by 
hunger to make a meal of it, and' were so infected by the horrible 
repast, that not one of them survived.* 

Disheartened by these miseries, Nicuesa determined to aban¬ 
don a place which seemed destmed to be the grave of Spaniards 
Embarking the greater part of his men in the two brigantines, 
and the caravel which had been built by Olano, he set sail east¬ 
ward m search of some more favorable situation for his settlement 
A number of the men remained behind, to await the ripening of 
some maize and vegetables which they had sown These he left 
under the command of Alonzo Nunez, whom he nominated bis 
alcalde mayor 

When Nicuesa had coasted about four leagues to the east, a 
Genoese sailor, who had been ivith Columbus in bis last voyage, 
informed him that there was a fine harbor somewhere m that 
neighborhood, which had pleased the old admiral so highly, that 
ho had given it the name of Puerto Bello He added, (hat they 
might know the harbor by an anchor, half buned in the sand 
which Columbus had left there, near to which was a fountain of 

* Herrera, Hist Ind, decad i and viu cap 2 
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remnikably cool and sweet water, springing up at the foot of a 
large tree JTicucsa ordered search to he made along the coast, 
and at length thej' found the anchor, the fountain, and the tree. 
It was the same harbor uluch bears the name of Porto Bello at 
the present day. A number of the crew were sent on shore in 
search of provisions, but were assailed by the Indians, and, 
being loo weak to wield their weapons with their usual prowess, 
were drnen back to the vessels with the loss of several slain or 
wounded 

Dejected at these continual misfortunes, Nicuesa continued 
his ^ 0} age seven leagues farther, until he came to the harbor to 
which Columbus had given the name of Puerto de Bastimientos, 
or, Port of Provisions It presented an advantageous situation 
for a fortress, and was surrounded by a fruitful country. Nicu¬ 
esa resoh ed to make it his abiding place “ Here,” said he, “ let 
us stop, en cl nomhrc de Dios!” (in the name of God). His fol¬ 
lowers, with the superstitious feeling under which men in adver- 
sitj are prone to interpret every thing into omens, persuaded 
themselves th.at there was favorable augury in his words, and 
called the harbor “ Nombre de Dios,” w'hich name it afterwards 
retained 

Nicuesa now landed, and drawing his sword, took solemn pos¬ 
session m the name of the Catholic sovereigns He immediately 
began to erect a fortress, to protect bis people agamst the attacks 
of the savages As this was a case of exigency, he exacted the 
labor of every one capable of exertion The Spaniards, thus 
equally distressed by famine and toil, forgot their favorable omen, 
cursed the place as fated to be their grave, and called down 
imprecations on the head of their commander, who compelled 
them to labor when ready to sink with hunger and debihty 
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Those mtmnnred no less svho vrere sent in quest of food, tvhidi 
■was only to be gained by fatigue and bloodshed, for whaterer 
they collected they had to transport from great distances, and 
they ■were frequently waylaid and assaulted by the Indians 

When he could spare men for the purpose, lucnesa dispatched 
the caraTel for those whom he had left at the m er Belen AEany 
of them had perished, and the survivors had been reduced to 
such ftimme at tunes, as to eat all kmds of reptiles, until a part 
of an aUigator was a banquet to them. On mustermg aU his 
forces when thus umted, Isicuesa found that but one hundred 
emaciated and dejected •wretches remained 

He dispatched the caravel to Ebspamola, to bnng a quantity 
of bacon which he had ordered to have prepared there, but it 
never returned. He ordered Gonzalo de Badajos, at the bead 
of twenty men, to sconr the country for pro'nsions, bnt the 
Indians had ceased to cultivate they could do ■with bttle food, 
and could subsist on the roots and wild frmts of the forest The 
Spaniards, therefore, found deserted/Tillages and barren fields, 
but lurking enemies at every defile So deplorably were they 
reduced by their suffenngs, that at length there were not left a 
sufficient number m health and strength to mount guard at night, 
and the fortress remained without sentmels Such was the des¬ 
perate situation of this once gay and gallant cavaber, and of his 
brilbant armament, which hut a few months before had sailed 
from San Dommgo, flushed -with the consciousness of power, and 
the assurance that they had the means of compellmg the favors 
of fortune. 

It is necessary to leave them for a while, and turn our atten¬ 
tion to other events which ■will ultimately be found to hear upon 
their destinies 
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CHAPTER VI 

EXPED^TIO^ OF THE BACHELOn ENCISO IN SEARCH OF THE 
SEAT or GOVERNMENT OF OJEDA 

[1510 J 

In calling to mind the narrative of the last expedition of Alonzo 
de Ojeda, the reader mil doubtless remember the Bachelor Mar¬ 
tin Fernandez de Enciso, who was inspired by that adventurous 
cavalier with an ill-starred passion for colonizing, and freighted n 
vessel at San Domingo vith reinforcements and supplies for the 
settlement at San Sebastian- 

Vilicn the Bachelor w as on the eve of sailing, a number of 
the loose hangers-on of the colony, and men encumbered with 
debt, concerted to join his ship from the coast and the outports 
Their creditors, however, getting notice of their intention, kept a 
close watch upon every one that went on board while in the har¬ 
bor, and obtained an armed vessel from the admiral Don Diego 
Columbus, to escort the enterprising Bachelor clear of the island 
One man, however, contn\ ed to elude these precautions, and, as 
he afterwards rose to great importance, it is proper to notice him 
particularly His name was Vasco Nunez de Balboa He was 
a native of Seres de los Caballeros, and of a noble though 
impoverished family He had been brought up in the service of 
Don Pedro Puerto Carrero, Lord of Moguer, and he afterwards 
enlisted among the adventurers who accompanied Rodngo de 
Bastides in his voyage of discoi ery Peter Martyr, m his Latin 
decades, speaks of him by the appellation of “ egregius digladia- 
tor,” which has been interpreted by some as a skillful swordsman, 
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by others as an adroit fencing-master He intimates, also, that 
be was a mere soldier of fortune, of loose prodigal habits, and 
the circumstances under which he is first introduced to us justify 
this character He had fixed himself for a time in Hispaniola, 
and undertaken to cultivate a farm at the town of Salvatierra, on 
the sea-coast, but m a little time had completely involved himself 
in debt The expedition of Enciso presented him with an oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping from his embarrassments, and of indulging his 
adventurous habits. To elude the vigilance of his creditors and 
of the armed escort, he concealed himself in a cask, which was 
conveyed from his farm on the sea-coast on board of the vessel, 
as if containmg provisions for the voyage When the vessel was 
fairly out at sea, and abandoned by the escort, Vasco Nunez 
emerged like an apparition from his cask, to the great surpnse of 
Enciso, who had been totally ignorant of the stratagem The 
Bachelor was mdignant at being thus outwitted, even though he 
gamed a recruit by the deception, and, m the first ebullition of 
his wrath, gave the fugitive debtor a very rough reception, threat¬ 
ening to put him on shore on the first uninhabited island they 
should encounter Vasco Nunez, however, succeeded in pacifying 
him, “ for God,” says the venerable Las Cases, “ reserved him 
for greater things ” It is probable the Bachelor beheld in him a 
man well fitted for his expedition, for Vasco Nunez was m the 
prune and vigor of his days, tall and muscular, seasoned to hard¬ 
ships, and of intrepid spirit 

Arnvmg at the mam-land, they touched at the fatal harbor 
of Carthagena, the scene of the sanguinary conflicts of Ojeda and 
Nicuesa with the natives, and of the death of the brave Juan de 
la Cosa. Enciso was ignorant of those events, having had no 
ti(\mg3 from those adventurers since their departure from San 
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Domingo, "without any hesitation, therefore, he landed a number 
of his men to repair his boat, which was damaged, and to procure 
■water "While the men -were working upon the boat, a multitude 
of Indians gathered at a distance, well armed and with menacing 
aspect, sounding their shells and brandishing their weapons The 
experience they had had of the tremendous powers of the stran¬ 
gers, howei er, rendered them cautious of attacking, and for three 
daj s tliey hovered in this manner about the Spaniards, the latter 
being obliged to keep continually on the alert At length two of 
the Spaniards ventured one day from the main body to fill a 
water-cask from the adjacent nver Scarcely had they reached 
the margin of the stream, when eleven savages sprang from the 
thickets and surrounded them, bending their bows and pointing 
their arrows In this w ay they stood for a moment or two m 
fearful suspense, the Indians refraining from discharging their 
shafts, but keeping them constantly pointed at tiieir breasts One 
of the Spaniards attempted to escape to his comrades who were 
repairmg the boat, but the other called him back, and, under¬ 
standing something of the Indian tongue, addressed a few amica¬ 
ble words to the savages The latter, astonished at bemg spoken 
to in their own language, now relaxed a little from their fierceness, 
and demanded of the strangers who they were, who were their 
leaders, and what they sought upon their shores The Spaniard 
replied that they were harmless people, who came from other 
lands, and merely touched there through necessity, and he won¬ 
dered that they should meet them with such hostihty; he at the 
same time warned them to beware, as there would come many of 
his countrymen well armed, and would ivreak terrible vengeance 
upon them for any mischief they might do "While they were 
thus parleying, the Bachelor Enciso, hearmg that two of his men 
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■were suxxonnded by the savages, sallied instantly from his ship, 
and hastened with an armed force to thei^ rescue As he 
approached, however, the Spaniard who had held the parley 
made him a signal that the natives were pacific. In fact, the lat¬ 
ter had supposed that this was a new mvasion of Ojeda and Nicu- 
esa, and had thus arrayed themselves, if not to take vengeance 
for past outrages, at least to defend their houses from a second 
desolation When they were convmced, however, that these were 
a totally diflTerent band of strangers, and without hostile mtentions, 
their animosity was at an end, they threw by their weapons, and 
came forward with the most confiding frankness Dunng the 
whole time that the Spaniards remamed there, they treated them 
■with the greatest fnendship, supplying them -with bread made 
from maize, with salted fish, and with the fermented and spintu- 
ous beverages common along that coash Such was the magnani¬ 
mous conduct of men who were considered among the most fero¬ 
cious and warhke of these savage nations, and who, but recently, 
had beheld their shores invaded, their villages ravaged and burnt, 
and their friends and relations butchered, without regard to age 
or sex, by the countrymen of these very strangers When we 
recall the bloody and indiscriminate vengeance -wreaked upon this 
people by Ojeda and his followers for their justifiable resistance 
of mvasion, and compare it -with their placable and considerate 
spirit when an opportunity for revenge presented itself, we con¬ 
fess we feel a momentary doubt whether the arbitrary appellation 
of savage is always apphed to the nght party 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BACnELOU HEABS UNWELCOME TIDINGS OF niS DES¬ 
TINED JURISDICTION. 

Hot long nfter the amvnl of Enciso at this eventful harbor he 
was surprised by the circumstance of a brigantine entenng, and 
coming to anchor To encounter a European sail in these almost 
unknoM n seas was aln ays a singular and sinking occurrence, but 
the astonishment of the Bachelor was mingled with alarm when, 
on boarding the bngantine, ho found it manned by a number of 
the men who had embarked with Ojeda. His first idea was, that 
they had mutinied against their commander, and deserted with 
thcaessel The feelin^rs of the mnmstrate were aroused within 
him bj the suspicion, and he determined to take his first step as 
alcalde major, by seizing them and inflicting on them the severity 
of the law He altered his tone, howci er, on conversing with 
their resolute commander This was no other than Francisco 
Pizarro, whom Ojeda had left as his locum tenens at San Sebas¬ 
tian, and who showed the Bachelor his letter patent, signed by 
that unfortunate governor In fact, the little brigantine contained 
the sad remnant of the once vaunted colony After the depar¬ 
ture of Ojeda in the pirate ship, his followers, whom he had left 
behind under the command of Pizarro, continued in the fortress 
until the stipulated term of fifty days had expired Receivmg 
no succor, and hearing no tidings of Ojeda, they then determined 
to embark and sail for Hispaniola, but here an unthought of dif¬ 
ficulty presented itself, they were seventy in number, and the two 
brigantines which had been left with them were mcapable of 
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taking so many. They came to the forlorn agreement, therefore, 
to remain imtil famme, sickness, and the poisoned arroirs of the 
Indians should reduce their number to the capacity of the bngan- 
tines A brief space of time Tias sufficient for the purpose 
They then prepared for the voyage. Four mares which had 
been kept ahve, as terrors to the Indians, n ere killed and salted 
for sea-stores Then taking whatever other articles of provrsions 
remained, they embarked and made sail One brigantine was 
commanded by Pizarro, the other by one Valenzuela. 

They bad not proceeded far when, m a storm, a sea struck the 
crazy vesel of Valenzuela with such violence as to cause it to 
founder with all its crew The other bngantine was so near that 
the manners witnessed the struggles of their drowning compan¬ 
ions, and heard their cnes Some of the sailors, with the common 
disposition to the marvelous, declared that they beheld a great 
whale, or some other monster of the deep, strike the vessel with 
its tail, and either stave in its sides or shatter the rudder, so as to 
cause the shipv.Teck * The surviving bngantme then made the 
best of its waj to the harbor of Carthagena, to seek provisions 

Such was the disastrous account rendered to the Bachelor by 
Pizarro, of his destined jurisdiction. Enciso, however, was of a 
confident mmd and sanguine temperament, and trusted to restore 
all things to order and prosperity on his arnvak 


* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad, i. lib va cap 10 
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CHAPTER Vra 

CKUSADE OF THE BACnELOR ENCISO AGAINST THE SEFCTE 
CRRES OF ZEND. 

The Bachelor Enciso, ns has been show n, was a man of tho 
sword as well as of the robe , having doubtless imbibed a passion 
for military exploit from his intimacy with the discoverers Ac¬ 
cording!}, wliilo at Cartliagcnn, he was visited by an impulse of 
the kind, and undertook an enterprise that would have been 
worthy of Ins friend Ojeda He had been told by the Indians 
that about twenty-five leagues to the west lay a province called 
Zenu, the mountains of which abounded with tho finest gold. 
This was washed down by torrents dunng the rainy season, m 
such quantifies, that the natives stretched nets across the nvers 
to catch the largest particles, some of w hich w'ere said to be as 
large as eggs 

The idea of taking gold in nets captivated the imagination of 
the Bachelor, and his cupidity was still more excited by further 
accounts of this wealthy province He was told that Zenu was 
the general place of sepulture of the Indian tribes throughout the 
country, whither they brought their dead, and buned them, 
according to their custom, decorated with their most precious 
ornaments 

It appeared to him a matter of course, therefore, that there 
must be an immense accumulation of nches in the Indian tombs, 
from the golden ornaments that had been buned with the dead 
through a long senes of generations Fired with the thought, he 
determined to make a foray into this province and to sack the 
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sepulchres I Neither did he feel any compunctions at the idea 
of plundering the dead, considering the deceased as pagans and 
infidelsj who had forfeited even the sanctuary of the grave, hy 
having been buried according to the ntes and ceremonies of their 
idolatrous religion 

Enciso, accordingly, made sail from Carthagena and landed 
with his forces on the coast of Zehu Here he vas promptly 
opposed by two caciques, at the head of a large band of warriors 
The Bachelor, though he had thus put on the soldier, retained suffi¬ 
cient of the spirit of his former caUing not to enter mto quarrel 
without takmg care to have the law on his side, he proceeded regu¬ 
larly, therefore, accordmg to the legal form recently enjoined by the 
crown He caused to be read and interpreted to the caciques the 
same formula used by Ojeda, expounding the nature of the Deity, 
the supremacy of the pope, and the nght of the Cathohc sove¬ 
reigns to all these lands, by virtue of a grant from his holiness 
The caciques listened to the whole very attentively and without 
interruption, according to the laws of Indian courtesy They 
then replied, that, as to the assertion that there was hut one Grod 
the sovereign of heaven and earth, it seemed to them good, and 
that such must be the case, hut as to the doctrine that the pope 
was regent of the world in place of God, and that he had made 
a grant of their country to the Spanish king, they observed that 
the pope must have been drunk to give away what was not his, 
and the king must have been somewhat mad to ask at his hands 
what belonged to others They added, that they were lords of 
those lands and needed no other sovereign, and if this king should 
come to take possession, they would cut off his head and put it 
on a pole, that being their mode of dealing with their enemies 
As an illustration of this custom they pointed out to Enciso the 
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^c^J uncomfortable cpcct icle of a row of giisl} lic-ads impaled 
in the neigliborliood 

Xollnng daunted cither bj the repl} or the illustration, the 
Bachelor menaced them u ith u ar and shu ery ns the consequences 
of their refusal to belie\ e and submit They replied by tlireat- 
cning to put his head upon a pole as a representatia e of his sov¬ 
ereign The Bachelor, haaing fiiniished them uith the lau, now 
proceeded to the commentarj He attacked the Indians, routed 
them, and took one of the caciques prisoner, but in the skirmish 
two of his men were slightly wounded with poisoned arrows, and 
died raving with torment • 

It docs not appear, however, that his enisade against the sepul¬ 
chres was attended with anj lucratiac advantage Perhaps the 
experience he had received of the hostilitj of the natives, and of 
the fatal effects of their poisoned arrows, prevented his pene¬ 
trating into the land, with liis scant} force Certain it is, the 
reputed wealth of Zenu, and the tale of its fishery for gold with 
nets, remained unascertained and uncontmdictcd, and were the 
cause of subsequent and disastrous enterprises The Bachelor 


* The above anecdote is related by the Bachelor Enciso himself, m a Geo¬ 
graphical Work entitled ffcograpAio, which he published in Seville, 

in 1519 As the reply of the poor savages contains something of natural 
logic, we give a part of it as reported by the Bachelor “ Respondieron me 
que en lo que dezia que no avia sino an dios, } que este govemaba el cielo y 
la nerm, y’que era senor de todo, que les parecia y que asi debia ser pero que 
en lo que dezia que el papa era senor de todo el universe en Ingar de dios, y 
que el avia fecho merced de aquella tierra al rey de Castilla, dixeron que el 
papa debiern estar boracho quando lo hizo, pues daba lo que no era suyo, y que 
el rey que pedia y tomava tal merced debia ser algun loco pues pedia lo que 
em de otros, 
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contented himself Tath his victory, and returnmg to his ships, 
prepared to continue his voyage for the seat of government estab 
hshed by Ojeda m the Gnlf of Uraba. 


CHAPTER TX. 

THE BACHELOE AEEIVES AT SAV SEBASTIAN'-HIS DISASTEKS 

THESE, AND SUBSEQUENT EXPLOITS AT DAEIEN' 

It ivas not vnthout extreme difficulty, and the peremptory exercise 
of his authonty as alcalde mayor, that Enciso prevailed upon the 
creiv of Pizarro to return with him to the fated shores of San 
Sebastian He at length arrived m sight of the long wished-for 
seat of his anticipated power and authonty, but here he was 
doomed like his prmcipal, Ojeda, to meet with nothmg but mis¬ 
fortune. On entermg the harbor his vessel struck on a rock on 
the eastern pomt The rapid currents and tumultuous waves rent 
It to pieces, the crew escaped with great difficulty to the brigan¬ 
tine of Pizarro, a httle flour, cheese and biscmt, and a small 
part of the arms were saved, but the horses, mares, swme and all 
other colonial supphes were swept away, and the unfortunate 
Bachelor beheld the proceeds of several years of prosperous hti- 
gation swallowed op m an mstant 

His dream of place and digmty seemed equally on the point 
of vanishmg, for, on landin g, he found the fortress and its adja¬ 
cent houses mere heaps of rums, having been destroyed with fire 
by the Indians 

Por a few days the Spaniards maintained themselves with 
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pilm nuts, nnd -nitli the tlcsli of a kind of nild sunic, of wlncli 
ttiey met mill cc\cral herds Tlicsc supidies failing, the Bache¬ 
lor sallied forth mill a hundred men to forage the country. 
They were \\n)lnid hy three Indians, nho discliargcd all the 
arrows in their quiicrs with mcrcdihlc njndiij, wounded seicral 
Spaniard'!, nnd then tied w ith a sw iftiicss that defied pursuit The 
Spaniards returned to the harbor in di'snin^ All their dread of 
the lurking saiagcs and their pol^oncd weapons revned, nnd they 
insisted upon ahandoiiing a place marked out for disaster. 

The Bachelor Enciso was himself disheartened at the situation 
of this hoisted capital of Saa Sebastian ,—hut whither could he 
go where the same misfortunes might not attend him ’ In this 
moment of doubt and despondenej, Yasco Nunc/, the same ab¬ 
sconding debtor w ho had been smuggled on board iii the cask, 
stepped forw ard to give counsel lie informed the B ichclor that 
several jears prc\ lous he had sailed along tint coast with Rodngo 
de Bastides. Thej had explored the whole Gulf of Uraba, and 
he well remembered an Indian ullage situated on the western 
side, on the banks of a n\cr which the naliies called Danen. 
The country around was fertile nnd abundant, nnd was said to 
possess mines of gold, nnd the natues, though a warlike race, 
never made use of poisoned weapons He offered to guide the 
Bachelor to this place, where the} might get a supply of pro\i- 
Bions, and even found their colony 

The Spaniards hailed the words of Vasco Nunez as if reveal¬ 
ing a land of promise The Bachelor adopted his advice, and, 
guided by him, set sail for the village, determined to eject the 
inhabitants and take possession of it as the seat of government, 
Amved at the nver, be landed, put his iben in martial array, and 
marched along the banks The place was governed by a brave 
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cacique named Zemaco He sent off the ■women and children to 
a place of safety, and, posting himself ■with five hundred of his 
■v\amors on a height, prepared to give the intruders a warm re¬ 
ception The Bachelor was a discoverer at all points, pious, 
daring, and rapacious On beholding this martial array he recom¬ 
mended himself and his followers to God, making a vow in their 
name to “ Our Lady of Antigua,” whose image is adored with 
great devotion in Seville, that the first church and town which 
they built should be dedicated to her, and that they would make 
a pilgrimage to Seville to offer the spoils of the heathen at her 
shnne Having thus endeavored to propitiate the favor of 
Heaven, and to retain the holy Virgin in Ins cause, he next pro¬ 
ceeded to secure the fidelity of his followers Doubting that they 
might have some lurking dread of poisoned arrows, he exacted from 
them all an oath that they would not turn their backs upon the 
foe, whatever might happen Hover did wamor enter into battle 
with more preliminary forms and covenants than the Bachelor 
Enciso All these points being arranged, he assumed the soldier, 
and attacked the enemy mth such valor, that, though they made 
at first a show of fierce resistance, they were soon put to flight, 
and many of them slam The Bachelor entered the village m 
triumph, took possession of it by unquestionable right of conquest, 
and plundered all the hamlets and houses of the surrounding 
country, collecting great quantities of food and cotton, with brace¬ 
lets, anklets, plates and other ornaments of gold, to the value of 
ten thousand casteUanos * Hjs heart was wonderfully elated by 
his ■victory and his booty, his followers, also, after so many hard¬ 
ships and disasters, gave themselves np to joy at this turn of good 


• Equivalent to a present sum of 53,259 dollars 
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fortune, and it was unanimously agreed that the scat of govern¬ 
ment should be established in Ibis ^ illage, to which, in fulfillment 
of his ^ow, Enciso gn\e the name of Santa Maria de la Antigua 
del Danen 


CIIAPTER X 

THE BACHELOn ENCISO UNDERTAKES THE COJUIAND-HIS 

DOaVNFALL 

The Bachelor Enciso now entered upon the exercise of his ci\il 
functions as alcalde maj or, and lieutenant of the absent governor, 
Ojeda. His first edict was stem and peremptory, be forbade all 
trafficking with the natnes for gold, on pnvale account, under 
pain of death This uas in conformity to royal command, bnt 
it was little palatable to men who had engaged in the enterprise 
in the hopes of enjoying free trade, lawless hberty, and golden 
gains Thej murmured among themselves, and insinuated that 
Enciso intended to reserve all the profit to himself 

Vasco Nunez was the first to take advantage of the general 
discontent He had risen to consequence among his fellow-ad- 
venturers, from having guided them to this place, and from his 
oivn intrinsic qualities, being Lardy, bold, and intelLgent, and pos¬ 
sessing the random spirit and open-handed generosity common 
to a soldier of fortune, and calculated to dazzle and delight the 
multitude 

He bore no good will to the Bachelor, recollecting his threat 
of landing him on an uninhabited island, when he escaped in a 
cask from San Domingo He sought, therefore, to moke a party 
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against him, and to unseat him from his command He attached 
him in his own way, ivith legal weapons, questioning the legiti¬ 
macy of his pretensions. The boundary Ime, he observed, which 
separated the jurisdictions of Ojeda and Nicuesa, ran through the 
centre of the Gulf of TJraba. The village of Danen lay on the 
western side, which had been allotted to Hicuesa. Enciso, there¬ 
fore, as alcalde mayor and hentenant of Ojeda, could have no 
jurisdiction here, and his assumed authonty was a sheer usur¬ 
pation 

The Spaniards, already incensed at the fiscal regulations of 
Enciso, were easily convinced, so ivith one accord they refused 
allegiance to him , and the unfortunate Bachelor found the chair 
of authonty to which he bad so fondly and anxiously aspired, 
suddenly wrested from under him, before he had well time to take 
his seat. 


CHAPTER XI 

PERPLEXITIES AT THE COLONY-ARKIYAL OF COLMENAEES 

To depose the Bachelor had been an easy matter,'for most men 
are ready to assist in pulhng down, but to choose a successor was 
a task of far more difficulty. The people at first agreed to elect 
mere civil magistrates, and accordmgly appomted Vasco Hunez 
and one Zenudio as alcaldes, together with a cavalier of some ment 
of the name of Valdivia, as regidor "they soon, however, became 
dissatisfied with this arrangement, and it was generally considered 
advisable to vest the authonty m one person "Who this person 
should be, was now the question Some proposed Nicoesa, ns 
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tliej" were within his province, others were strenuous for Vasco 
I^uncz A violent dispute ensued, m hich was carried on with 
such heat and obstinacy, that many, anxious lor a quiet life, de¬ 
clared it vould be better to reinstate Enciso until the pleasure of 
the kins: should be known 

In the height of these factious altercations the Spaniards were 
aroused one day by the thundering of cannon from the opposite 
side of the gulf, and beheld columns of smoke rising from the 
lulls Astonished at signals of civilized man on these wild shores, 
they replied in the same manner, and in a short time two ships 
were seen standing across the gulf They proved to be an arma¬ 
ment commanded by one Rodrigo de Colmenares, and were in 
search of Nicuesa mth supplies They had met nith the usual 
luck of ad\ enturers on this disastrous coast, storms at sea and 
Ea\ age foes on shore, and many of their number had fallen by 
poisoned arrows Colmenares had touched at San Sebastian to 
learn tidings of Eicuesa, but, finding the fortress in ruins, had 
made signals, in hopes of being heard by the Spaniards, should 
they be yet lingering in the neighborhood 

The airnal of Colmenares caused a temporary suspension of 
the feuds of the colonists He distributed pronsions among them, 
and gamed their hearts Then, representing the legitimate right 
of Nicuesa to the command of all that part of the coast as a 
go\ ernor appointed by the king, he persuaded the greater part 
of the people to acknowledge his authority It was generally 
agreed, therefore, that he should cruise along the coast in search 
of Nicuesa, and that Diego de Albiter, and an active member of 
the law, called the Bachelor Corral, should accompany him as 
ambassadors, to invite that cavalier to come and assume the go¬ 
vernment of Danen 


VOL m 
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CHAPTER Xn 

COL1IENA.RES GOES IK QUEST OF NIOtJESA 

Rodeigo de Colmenares proceeded along the coast to the 
westward, looking into every bay and harbor, but for a long time 
without success At length one day he discovered a bngantme 
at a small island m the sea It was part of the armament ot 
Nicuesa, and had been sent out by him to forage for provisions 
By this vessel he was piloted to the port of Xombre de Dios, the 
nominal capital of the unfortunate governor, but which was so 
surrounded and overshadowed by forests, that he might Lave 
passed by without noticing it 

The arrival of Colmenares was welcomed with transports and 
tears of joy It was scarcely possible for him to recognize the 
once buoyant and brilliant Nicuesa in the squalid and dejected 
man before him He was living in the most abject misery Of 
all his once gallant and powerful band of followers, but sixty men 
remained, and those so feeble, yellow, emaciated, and wobegone, 
that it was piteous to behold them * 

* The harbor of Nombre de Dios cominned for a long time to present 
traces of the Buffennga of the Spaiuords VVe are told by Herrera, that several 
years after the tune here mentioned, a btind of eighty Spanish soUiers, com¬ 
manded by Gonzalo de Badajos, omved in the harbor with an intention of pen¬ 
etrating into the interior They found there the ruined fort of Nicuesa, to¬ 
gether with skulls and bones, and crosses erected on heaps of stones, dismal 
mementos of his followers who had perished of hanger, the sight of which 
struck such horror and dismay into the hearts of the soldiers that they would 
have abandoned their enterprise, had not their intrepid captain immediately 
sent away the ships, and thos deprived them of the means of retreaung Her¬ 
rera, decad xi lib i 
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Colmenares distnbuted foo5 among them, and told them that 
lie had come to convey them to a plenteous country, and one rich 
in gold When Nicuesn heard of the settlement at Darien, and 
that the inhabitants had sent for him to come and govern them, 
he was as a man suddenly reviv'cd fiom death All the spint and 
munificence of the cavalier again awakened in him He gave a 
kind of banquet that \ery day to Colmenares and the ambassa¬ 
dors, from the provisions brought in the ship He presided at his 
table with his former hilarity, and displayed a feat of his ancient 
office as ro} al carver, by holding up a fowl in the air and dissect¬ 
ing It ivith -aonderful adroitness 

Well would it have been for Nicuesa had the sudden buoy¬ 
ancy of his feelings earned him no further, but adversity had 
not taught him prudence In conversing with the envoys about 
the colony of Darien, he already assumed the tone of go\ ernor, 
and began to disclose tho kind of policy with which he intended 
to lule Wlien he heard that great quantities of gold had been 
collected and retained by private individuals, Ins ire was kmdled 
He vowed to make them refund it, and e\en talked of punishing 
them for trespassing upon the pnvileges and monopolies of the 
crown This was the very error that had unseated the Bachelor 
Enciso from his government, and it was a strong measure for one 
to threaten who as ) et was governor but m expectation The 
menace was not lost upon the watchful ambassadors Diego de 
Albitez and the Bachelor Corral They were put sbll more on 
the alert by a conversation held that very evening with Lope de 
Olano, w ho w as still detamed a prisoner for his desertion, but 
who found means to commune with the envoys, and to prejudice 
them agamst his unsuspecting commander “Take warmng,” 
said he, “ by my treatment. I sent relief to Nicuesa and rescued 
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him from deiith vrhen sterving on a desert island. Behold mv 
recompense. He repajs me vdth nnpnsonment and chains. 
Such is the gratitode the people of Darien ma 7 looh for at his 
hands!” 

The snhtle Bachelor Corral and his feDo-r enrov laid these 
matters to heart, and took their measures accordinglr. Thev hur¬ 
ried to depart before Zsicnesa. and setting all sail on them caravel^ 
hastened hack to Darien. The moment fhej arrived thmr sum¬ 
moned a meeting of thepnncipalinhahrtants- ‘-Ablessed change 
me have made." said thev ^ in snmmoning this D.ego de Xica- 
esa to the command! TVe have called in the stork to take the 
rcle, mho miH not res^ satisfied until he has devoured os.” Thev 
then related, mith the usual eecaggeration, the ungnarded threats 
mhich had faliert from VTicaesa. and instanced his treatment of 
Olano as a proof of a fjrannons and nngratefbl disposition 

The mords of the subtle Bachelor Corral and Hs associate 
produced a violent agifadon among the people. especiaHv among 
those vrho had amassed treasnres mhich monld hare to be lefimd- 
ed. 2iTcnesa. too, bv a transactioa minch almost destrojs sgmpa- 
thr in his favor, gave time for their passions to ferment. On his 
mav to Darien he stopped for several davs among a group of 
small islands, for the purpose of capturing Indians to be sold as 
slaves. VThile committing these outrages against humanity, he 
sent formard Joan de Cayzedo in a boat to announce his coming 
His messenger had a private p'qne agamst him. and played hnn 
false. He assured the people of Danea that all they had been 
told h~ their envo*^ concerning the tyranny and ingratitude of 
Zvicuesa mas true,—that be treated his foIlDmeis mith manton 
se*'er’tv; that he took from them all they mon in battle, saying 
that the spoils mere Ms rightful property; and that it mas his in- 
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(ention to front the people of Dnnen in the pame manner 
“ TVliat folly is it in you,” added he, “ being your own masters, 
and in such free condition, to send for a tyrant to rule over 
you r 

The people of Darien were convinced by this concurring tes¬ 
timony, and confounded by the overwhelming evil they had thus 
invoked upon their heads They had deposed Enciso for his 
seventy, and they had thrown themselves into the power of one 
who threatened to be ten times more severe' Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa observed their perplexity and consternation He drew 
them one by one apart, and conversed with them in private 
“You are cast down in heart,” said he, “and so you might well 
be, were the evil beyond all cure But do not despair, there is 
an effectual relief, and you hold it in your hands If you have 
committed an error in inviting Nicuesa to Darien, it is easily 
remedied by not recemng him when he comes!” The obvious¬ 
ness and simphcity of the remedy struck every mind, and it was 
unanimously adopted 


CHAPTER Xin 

CATASTROPHE OF THE irNFOETUNATE NICUESA 

While this hostile plot was maturing at Darien, the unsuspect¬ 
ing Nicuesa pursued his voyage leisurely and serenely, and ar- 
nved in safety at the mouth of the nver On approaching the 
shore he beheld a multitude, headed by Vasco Nunez, waiting, as 
he supposed, to receive him with all due honor. He was about 
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lo land "wlien tlie pnbbc procurator, or attorney, called to him 
•with a loud voice, •warning him not to disembark, but to return 
•with all speed to his government at Nombre de Dios 

Nicuesa remained for a moment as if thunderstruck by so 
unlocked for a salutation When he recovered his self-possession, 
he reminded them tJiat he had come at their own request, he en¬ 
treated, therefore, that he might be allowed to land and have an 
explanation, after which he would be ready to act as they should 
think proper IIis entreaties only provoked insolent replies, 
and threats of violence should he venture to put foot on shore 
Night coming on, he was obliged to stand out to sea, but re¬ 
turned the next morning, hoping to find this capnoious people in 
a different mood 

There did, indeed, appear to be a favorable change, for he 
was now invited to land It was a mere stratagem to get him lu 
their power, for no sooner did he set foot on shore than the mul¬ 
titude rushed forward to seize him Among bis many bodily 
endowments, Nicuesa was noted for swiftness of foot He now 
trusted to it for safety, and tbrowmg off the dignity of governor, 
fled for bis life along the shore, pursued by the rabble He soon 
distanced bis pursuers, and took refuge in the woods 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa, who was himself a man of birth, 
seeing this high-bred cavalier reduced to such extremity, and at 
the mercy of a violent rabble, repented of what he had done He 
had not anticipated such popular fury, and endeavored, though 
too late, to allay the tempest he had raised He succeeded in 
preventing the people from pursuing Nicuesa info the forest, and 
then endeavored to mollify the •vindictive rage of his fellow- 
alcalde, Zamudio, whose hostility was quickened by the dread of 
losmg his office, should the new governor be received, and uho 
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ivtis supported in lus boisterous eonduct by the natural love of the 
multitude for wliat are called “ strong measures ” Nicuesa now 
held a parley with the populace, through the mediation of Vasco 
Nunez He begged that, if they would not acknowledge him ns 
governor, thej vould at least admit him as a companion Tins 
they refused, saying, that if they admitted him in one capacity, 
he would end by attaining to the other Ho then implored that, 
if he could be admitted on no other terms, they would treat him 
ns a pnsoner, and put him in irons, for he would rather die 
among them than return to Nombre de Dios, to perish of famine, 
01 by the arrows of the Indians 

It was in vain tliat Vasco Nunez exerted hiS eloquence to 
obtain some grace for this unhappy cavalier His voice "nas 
drovned by the vociferations of the multitude Among these 
iras a noisy swaggering fellow named Francisco Benitez, a great 
talker and jester, who took a vulgar triumph in the distresses of 
a cavalier, and answered every plea in his behalf with scoffs and 
leers He was an adlierent of the alcalde Zamudio, and under 
his patronage felt emboldened to bluster His voice was ever 
uppermost in the general clamor, until, to the expostulations of 
Vdsco Nunez, he replied by merely baa ling, with great vocifera¬ 
tion, “ No, no, no !—we vail receive no such a fellow among us 
ns NicuesaThe patience of Vasco Nunez was exhausted , ho 
availed himself of his authonty as alcalde, and suddenly, before 
his fellow-magistrate could interfere, ordered the brawling rufSan 
to be rewarded with a hundred lashes, which -were taled out 
roundly to him upon the shoulders • 

Seemg that the fury of the populace was not to be pacified, 
lie sent word to Nicuesa to retire to his brigantine, and not to 


Los Cnsas, Hist Ind , hb ii cop G8 
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venture on shore until advised by him to do so The counsel was 
fruitless Nicuesa, above deceit himself, suspected it not in 
others He retired to his bngantmes, it is true, but suffered 
himself to be inveigled on shore by a deputation professing to 
come on the part of the public, with offers to reinstate him as 
governor He had scarcely landed when he was set upon by an 
armed band, headed by the base-minded Zamudio, who seized 
him and compelled him, by menaces of death, to saear that he 
would immediately depart, and make no delay in any place until 
he had presented himself before the king and council in Castile 

In vain Nicuesa reminded them that he was governor of that 
temtory and representative of the king, and that they were guilty 
of treason m thus opposmg him, in vain he appealed to their 
humanity, or protested before God against their cruelty and 
persecution The people were in that state of tumult when they 
are apt to add cruelty to injustice Not content with expelling 
the discarded governor from their shores, they allotted him the 
worst vessel in the harbor, an old crazy bngantine, totally unfit 
to encounter the perils and labors of the sea. 

Seventeen followers embarked with him , some being of his 
household and attached to his person, the rest were volunteers, 
who accompanied him out of respect and sympathy The frail 
bark set sail on the first of JIarch, 1511, and steered across the 
Caribbean sea for the island of Hispaniola, but was never seen 
or heard of more ’ 

Vanous attempts have been made to penetrate the mystery 
that covers the fate of the brigantine and its crew. A rumor 
prevailed some years afterwards, that several Spaniards, wander¬ 
ing along the shore of Cuba, found the foUoiimg inscnption 
carved on a tree — 
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Aqui feneci6 el desdichndo Nicucsa * 

Hence it was inferred that he and lus followers had landed there, 
and been massacred by the Indians Las Casas, however, dis¬ 
credits this story Ho accompanied the first Spaniards who took 
possession of Cuba, and heard nothing of the fact, as he most 
probably i\ ould have done had it really occurred He imagines, 
rather, that the crazy bark was swallowed up by the storms and 
currents of the Caribbean sea, or tliat the crew perished with 
hunger and thirst, having been but scantily suppbed ivith provi¬ 
sions The good old bishop adds, with the superstitious feeling 
pre\ alent in that age, that a short time before Nicuesa sailed 
from Spam on lus expedition, an astrologer warned him not to 
depart on the day he had appointed, or under a certain sign, the 
cavnher replied, however, that he had less confidence m the stars 
than in God who made them “ I recollect, moreover,” adds Las 
Casas, “ that about this time a comet was seen over this island 
of Hispaniola, which, if I do not forget, was in the shape of a 
sword, and it was said that a monk warned several of those 
about to embark with Hicuesa, to avoid that captain, for the 
heavens foretold ho was destined to be lost. The same, how¬ 
ever,” he concludes, “ might be said of Alonzo de Ojeda, who 
sailed at the same time, yet returned to San Dommgo and died 
in his bed 

• Here perished the unfortanate Nicuesa 
t Las Casas, nt sup cap 68 
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YASCO NMEZ EE EALBOA, 

DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 

CHAPTEE L 

FACTIONS OF DARIEN—VASCO NONEZ ELEVATED TO THE 

OOSaiAND. 

“Wr Jiave traced the disastrous fortunes of AJonzo de Ojeda and 
Diego de Nicuesa,—we have now to record the story of Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, an adventurer equally danng, far more re¬ 
nowned, and not less unfortunate, who in a manner rose upon 
their rums 

When the bark disappeared from view which bore the ill- 
staried Nicuesa from the shores of Danen, the community re¬ 
lapsed into factions, as to who should have the nile. The Bache¬ 
lor Enciso insisted upon his claims as paramount, but met mth a 
powerful opponent in Vasco Nunez, who had become a great 
favonte with the people, from his frank and fearless character, 
and Ins winning affability In fact, he vas peculiarly calculated 
to manage the fieiy and factious, yet generous and susceptible, 
nature of his countrymen , for the Spaniards, though proud and 
lesentful, and impatient of indignity or restraint, arc easily dazzled 
by valor, and won by courtesy and kindness Vasco Nunez had 
the external requisites also to captivate the multitude He was 
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now about tbirt}-fivo years of age, tall, nell formed, and Mgor- 
ous, -with reddish hair, and an open prepossessing countenanee 
His otGce of alcalde, while it clothed him mtli mtluenee and im¬ 
portance, tempered those irregular and dissolute habits he might 
have indulged while a mere soldier of fortune , and his supenor 
talent soon gave him a complete aseendency over his official col¬ 
league Zamudia He uas thus enabled to set on foot a Mgorous 
opposition to Enciso Still he proceeded accoi ding to the forms 
of law, and summoned the Bachelor to ti lal, on the eharge of 
usurping the powers of alcalde mayor, on the mere appointment 
of Alonzo de Ojeda, whose jurisdiction did not e>^tcnd to this 
2 irovince 

Enciso was an able laivyer, and pleaded his cause skillfully, 
but his claims were, in fact, fallacious, and, had they not been so, 
he had to deal with men who cared little for law , who had been 
irritated by Iib legal exactions, and avho were disposed to be go- 
a emed by a man of the sword rather than of the robe He was 
readily found guilty, therefore, and thrown into prison, and all his 
property was confiscated This was a aiolent verdict, and rashly 
executed , but justice seemed to grow fierce and wild when trans¬ 
planted to the wilderness of the New IVorld Still there is no 
place where wrong can be committed wath impunity, the oppres¬ 
sion of the Bachelor Enciso, though exercised under the forms 
of law, and in a region remote from the pale of civilized life, re¬ 
dounded to the ei entful injury of Vasco Nuiiez, and contributed 
to blast the fruits of that ambition it was intended to promote 

Tlie fortunes of the enterpnsmg Bachelor had indeed run 
strangely counter to the prospects wath which he had embarked 
at San Domingo, he had become a culprit at the bar instead of 
a judge upon the bench , and now was left to ruminate m a prison 
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on the failure of Iiis ]ate attempt at general command His 
friends, hoivever, interceded irarmly m his behalf, and at length 
oblamed his release from confinement, and permission for him to 
return to Spain Yasco Hunez {bresaw that the lairjer irould 
be apt to plead his cause more eflectually at the court of Castile 
than he had done before the partial and prejudiced tribunal of 
Danen He prevailed upon his fellow-alcalde Zamudio, there¬ 
fore, who was implicated with him id the late transactions) to re¬ 
turn to Spam in the same vessel with the Bachelor, so as to be on 
the spot to answer his charges, and to giie a favorable report of 
the case He was also mstmcfed to set forth the services of 
Yasco Hunez, both in guiding the colonists to this place, and 
in managing the affairs of the settlement, and to dwell with 
emphasis on the symptoms of great nches m the surrounding 
country. 

The Bachelor and the alcalde embarked in a small caravel, 
and, as it was to touch at Hispaniola, Vasco Nunez, sent his con¬ 
fidential friend, the regidor Valdivia, to that island to obtain pro¬ 
visions and recruits He secretly put into his hands a round sum 
of gold as a present to Miguel de Pasamonte, the royal treasurer 
of Hispaniola, whom he knew to have great credit with the Ling, 
and to be invested mth extensive powers, craving at the same 
tune his protection m the New World and his influence at court 

Having taken these shrewd precautions, Vasco Nunez saw 
the caravel depart inthout dismaj, though beanng to Spam his 
most dangerous enemy, he consoled himself) moreover, with the 
reflection that it likewise bore off his feUow-alcalde Zamudio, and 
thus left him in sole command of the colony 
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CHAPTER H 

EXPEDITION TO COTBA-^VASCO NUffEZ EEOEIVES THE 

DAUGHTER OF A CACIQUE AS HOSTAGE 

Vasco Nu^ez now exerted himself to prove his capacity for the 
government to which he had aspired, and as he knew that no 
proof was more con\incmg to King Ferdinand than ample remit¬ 
tances, and that gold co\ ercd all sms m the New "World, his first 
object was to disco\cr those parts of the country vhich most 
abounded in tlie precious metals Hearing exaggerated reports 
of the nclies of a province about thirty leagues distant, called 
Cojba, he sent Francisco Pizarro nith six men to explore it 
The cacique Zemaco, the nntn e lord of Darien, w ho cherished 
a bitter hostility against Uie European intruders, and ho\ered with 
his warriors about the settlement, rccen ed notice of this detach¬ 
ment from his spies, and planted himself in ambush to waylay and 
destroy it The Spaniards had scarcely proceeded three leagues 
along the course of the river when a host of savages burst upon 
them from the surrounding thickets, uttering frightful yells, and 
discharging showers of stones and arrows Pizarro and his men, 
though sorely bruised and wounded, rushed into the thickest of 
the foe, blew many, wounded more, and put the rest to flight, but 
fearing another assault, made a precipitate retreat, leaving one of 
their companions, Francisco Heman, disabled on the field They 
arrived at the settlement crippled and bleeding, but when Vasco 
Nuiiez heard the particulars of the action, his anger was roused 
agamst Pizarro, and he ordered him, though wounded, to return 
immediately and recover the disabled man “ Let it not be said. 
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for shame.” said he, that Spaniards fled before savages, and left 
a comrade in their hands.” Pizarro felt the rehnie returned to 
the scene of combat, and brought oS* Francisco Heman in safetr- 

ZS'olhmg Laving been heard of ^N'lcaesa since his departure, 
Tasco LfnSez dispatched two bngantines for those followers 
that unfortonate adventnrer vho had remained at Xombre de 
Dios. Thev were oveijojed a* being rescned from their forlorn 
sitoadon and conveved to a settlement where there was some 
prospect of comfortable subsistence. Ilae brigantines in cosstin's 
the shores of the Dtbmos piched cp f^o SpanLards clad in 
painted skins and looking as wild as the native Indians- These 
men to escape some pnniihment had fled from the ship of Xicnesa 
about a jear and a half before and taken refage with Carcta, the 
caciqne of Cojba. The savage chieftain had treated them wiih 
hospitable Lmdness, their first retnm for which now that thev 
found themselves safe among their conntijmen, was to advise the 
latter to mvade the cacique in his dwelling where thev assured 
them the" would find immense boo'y Finding tbeir suggestions 
Lsiened to one of them proceeded to Danen to serve as a guide 
to an" exoedition that might he set on foot, the o±erreturned to 
the cacique, to assist m betrajing him. 

Tasco dCunez was elated bv the intelligence received through 
these vagabonds of the wOdemess He cho-e a hundred and 
thirty well-armei and resolu'e men and set oT for Cojba. 
The cacique received the Spaniards in his mtjision with the ac- 
cuTomed hosp.talitj of a savage settmg before them raea‘ and 
dnnk. and whatever his house aflbrded but wh-n Tasco Nunez 
asked for a large supply of provisions for the colony, he declared 
that he had none to spare, his people having b-en prevented from 
cnIJvating the soil by a war which he was waging with the neigh- 
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Loring cncique of Ponca The Spauibh outcast, lio bad remained 
to betray bis benefactor, now took Vasco Nuiiez aside, and assured 
him that the cacique bad an abundant board of provisions in 
secret, be ad\ ised him, bownr er, to seem to believe bis n ords, 
and to make a pretended departure for Darien n itb bis troops, 
but to return in the night and lake the village by surprise 
Vasco I^ufiez adopted the adiice of the traitor He took a cor¬ 
dial leave of Careta, and set off for the settlement In the dead 
of the night, however, when the savages were buried in deep 
sleep, Vasco Xufiez led his men into the midst of the village, 
and, before the inhabitants could rouse themselves to resistance, 
made captives of Careta, his wives, and children, and many of 
bis people He discovered also the board of provisions, vvitli 
which be loaded two brigantines, and returned with bis booty and 
bib captives to Darien 

TTlien the unfortunate caeique beheld his family m chains, 
and in the hands of stringeis, his heart was wrung with despair, 
“ IVliat have I done,” said be to Vasco Nunez, “ that thou shouldst 
treat me thus cruelly ? None of thy people ever came to my land 
that vv ere not fed, and sheltered, and treated with loving kindness 
When thou earnest to my dw elbng, did I meet thee vnth a jav elm 
m my hand ? Did I not set meat and drink before thee, and wel¬ 
come thee as a brother ^ Set me free, therefore, with my family 
and people, and w'e will remam thy friends We will supply 
thee with provisions, and reveal to thee the riches of the land 
Dost thou doubt my faith ? Behold my daughter, I give her to 
thee as a pledge of friendship Take her for thy wife, and be 
assured of the fidelity of her family and her people !” 

Vasco Nunez felt the force of these words, and knew the im¬ 
portance of forming a strong alliance among the natives The 
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captive maid, also, as she stood trembhng and dejected before him, 
found great favor in his eyes, for she was young and beautiful 
He granted, therefore, the prayer of the cacique, and accepted his 
daughter, engaging, moreover, to aid the father against his ene¬ 
mies, on condition of his furnishing provisions to the colony 

Careta remained three days at Darien, during which time he 
was treated with the utmost kindness Vasco Nunez took him on 
board of his ships, and showed him every part of them. He dis¬ 
played before him also the war-horses, with their armor and rich 
caparisons, and astonished him with the thunder of artillery 
Lest he should be too much daunted by these warlike spectacles, 
he caused the musicians to perform a harmonious concert on their 
ihstniments, at which the cacique was lost in admiration Thus 
having impressed him with a wonderful idea of the power and 
endowments of his new alhes, he loaded him with presents, and 
permitted him to depart,* 

Careta returned joyfully to Ins territories, and his daughter 
remained with Vasco Nunez, willingly for his sake giving up her 
family and native home. They n ere never married, but she con¬ 
sidered herself his wife, as she really was, according to the usages 
of her own country, and he treated her mth fondness, allon - 
mg her gradually to acquire great influence over lum To his 
affection for this damsel, his ultimate rum is in some measure to 
he ascribed, 

» P Martyr, dfcod in cap 6 
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CHAPTER in 

TASCO NDSeZ hears OF A SEA BEIOND THE MOUNTAINS 

Vasco I^unez kept Ins Bord with the father of his Indian beauty 
Taking with him eighty men, and his compamon in arms Rodri¬ 
go Enriquez de Colmenares, he repaired by sea to Coyba, the 
provmce of the cacique Here landing he iniaded the territories 
of Ponca, the great ad\ ersarj' of Careta, and obliged him to take 
refuge in the mountains He then ravaged his lands, and sacked 
Lis Tillages, in which he found considerable booty. Returning 
to Coj bn, where he was J 03 fully entertained by Careta, he next 
made a friendly visit to the adjacent proMnee of Comagie, which 
w as under the s\s ay of a cacique, of the same name, who had 
3000 lighting men at his command 

This proi ince was situated at the foot of a lofty mountain in 
a beautiful plain, tu elve leagues in extent On the approach of 
Vasco Nuiiez, the cacique came forth to meet him, attended by 
seven sons, all fine young men, the offsprmg of his various wives 
He was followed by his principal chiefs and warriors, and by a 
multitude of his people The Spaniards were conducted with 
great ceremony to the tallage, where quarters were assigned them, 
and they tvere furnished w ilh abundance of provisions, and men 
and women were appointed to attend upon them 

The dwelhng of the cacique surpassed any they had yet seen 
for magnitude, and for the skill and solidity of the architecture 
It was one hundred and fifty paces in length, and eighty m 
breadth, founded upon great logs, surrounded wath a stone wall, 
while the upper part was of avood work, curiously interwoven. 
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and TTTOught -witli such beauty as to cause surpnse and admira¬ 
tion It contained many commodious apartments There were 
store-rooms also , one filled mth bread, with venison, and other 
provisions, another with various spirituous beverages, which the 
Indians made from maize, from a species of the palm, and from 
roots of diflferent kinds There was also a great hall in a retired 
and secret part of the buildmg, wherein Comagre preserved the 
bodies of his ancestors and relatives These bad been dried by the 
fire, so as to free them from corruption, and afterwards wrapped 
in mantles of cotton, richly wrought and interwoven inth pearls 
and jewels of gold, and with certam stones held precious by the 
natives They were then hung about the ball with cords of cotton, 
and regarded with great reverence, if not with religious devo¬ 
tion 

The eldest son of the cacique was of a lofty and generous 
spirit, and distinguished above the rest by his superior intelligence 
and sagacity Perceiving, says old Peter Jlartyr, that the Span¬ 
iards were a “ wandenng kind of men, living only by slufts and 
spoil,” he sought to gam favor for himself and family by grati- 
fymg then- avarice He gave Vasco Nunez and Colmenares, 
therefore, 4000 ounces of gold, wrought into vanous ornaments, 
together with sixty slaves, captives taken in the wars Vasco 
Nunez ordered one-fifth of the gold to be weighed out and set 
apart for the crown, and the rest to be shared among his fol¬ 
lowers 

The division of the gold took place in tbe porch of the dwell¬ 
ing of Comagre, m the presence of tbe youthful cacique who had 
made the gift- As the Spaniards were weighing it out, a violent 
quarrel arose among them as to the size and value of the 
pieces which fell to their respective shares The bigh-mmded 
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Ravage wns diRgiistod at this sordid brnwl nmong boings wbom ha 
liad regarded V ith such reverence In (be first impulse of bis 
disdain bo struck (lie scales wilb bis fist, and scatfered (bo glitter¬ 
ing gold about (be porcb “ Wliy,” said be, “ should j'ou quarrel 
for such a (rifle ? If (bis gold is indeed so precious in your eyes, 
that for it alone 3 ’ou abandon yoiir homes, invade the peaceful 
lands of others, and erposo yourselves (0 such su/Terings and 
penis, I will (ell you of n region where you may gratify your 
iMshes (0 (ho utmost Behold (hose lofty mountains,” continued 
be, pointing (0 the south, “beyond these lies a mighty sen, i\hicb 
mn}' be discerned from their summit It is navigated by people 
Vho ba\e vessels almost ns largo ns jours, and fuinished,like 
(hem, with sails and oars. All the strenms w Inch flow down tho 
southern side of those raountnms into that sen abound in gold, 
and the kings who reign upon its borders cat and drink out of 
golden vessels Gold, in fact, is ns plentiful and common among 
those people of the south ns iron is nmong you Spnniaids ” 

Vasco Nunez inquired cngcily as to Ibo means of ponclralmg 
to this sea and to the opulent regions on its shores “ Tho task," 
replied the pnnee, “ is difficult and dangerous You must pass 
through the territories of many powerful caciques, who will 
oppose you Willi hosts of warriors Some parts of Iho moun 
tains are infested by fierce and cruel cannibals, a wandering 
lawless race but, above all, you will have (0 encounter the 
great cacique Tubanamd, whoso territories are at tho distance 
of SIX days’ journey, and more rich in gold than any other pro 
rincc, this cacique will be sure to come forth against you with 
a mighty force To accomplish your enterprise, therefore, will 
require at least a thousand men armed like those who follow 
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The jonthful cadqne gave him farther inforroation on the 
rahjectj collected from various captives taken in battle, and 
from one of his own nation, who had been for a long time in 
captivity to Tubanami, the powerful cacique of the golden realm. 
He moreover offered to prove the sincerity of his words by 
accompanying Tasco HuEez, m any expedition to those parts, at 
the head of his father's warriors. 

Such was the first intimation received by Tasco Hunez of the 
Pacrfic Ocean and its golden realms, and it had an immediate 
effect upon his whole character and conduct. This hitherto wan¬ 
dering and desperate man Lad now an enterprise opened to his 
ambition, which, if accompbshed, would elevate him to fame and 
fortune, and entitle bim to rank among tbe great captains and 
discoverers of tbe earth. Henceforth the discovery of the sea 
beyond the monntains was the greaf object of his thoughts, and 
his whole spint seemed roused and ennobled by the idea. 

He Lastene<l bis return to Darien, to make tbe necessary pre¬ 
parations for this splendid enterprise- Before departing from 
the provmce of Comagre he baptized that cacique bj tbe name 
of Don Carlos, and performed the same ceremony upon his sons 
and several of his -subjects,—thus singularly did avarice and 
religion go hand in hand m tbe conduct of the Spanhb disco¬ 
verers 

Scarcely bad Tasco TuSez returned to Darien when the Ee- 
gidor Taldivia arrived from Hispaniola, hut with no more provi¬ 
sions than could be brought in bis small caraveL These were 
soon consumed, and the general scarcity contmned. It was 
heightened hy a violent tempest of thunder, hghtnmg, and ram, 
which brought such torrents from the mountains tbf.t the river 
£—e^ed and overfiowed its tanks, lajung wa::te all tbe adjacent 
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fields whicli liad been cultivated In this extremity Vasco Nunez 
dispatched Valdivia a second time to Hispaniola for provisions 
Animated also by the loftier views of his present ambition, he 
vrote to Don Diego Columbus, who governed at San Domingo, 
informing him of the intelligence he had received of n great sea 
and opulent realms bej ond the mountains, and entreating him to 
use his influence vith the hing that one thousand men might be 
immediatel} fumiahed him for the prosecution of so grand a dis¬ 
covery He sent him also the amount of fifteen thousand crowns 
in gold, to be remitted to the king as the royal fifths of what had 
already been collected under his jurisdiction Many of his fol¬ 
lowers, likewise, forwarded sums of gold to be remitted to their 
creditors in Spain In the meantime, Vasco Nunez prayed the 
admiral to yield him prompt succor to enable him to keep his 
footing in the land, representing the difilculty he had in maintain¬ 
ing, with a mere handful of men, so vast a country in a state of 
subjection 


CHAPTER IV 

EXPEDITION OF VASCO NUNEZ IN QUEST OP THE GOLDEN 
TEHPLE OF DOBATBA 

[ 1512 ] 

"While Vasco Nunez awaited the result of this mission of Val¬ 
divia, his active disposition prompted foraging excursions into the 
surrounding country 

Among various rumors of golden realms m the interior of 
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ttis nuknown land, Tvas one concerning a province called Dobajba, 
situated about forty leagues distant, on the banks of a great river 
■which emptied itself, by several mouths, mto a comer of the Gulf 
of TJraba. 

This proTmce derived its name, accordmg to Indian tradition, 
from a mighty female of the olden tune, the mother of the god 
■who created the sun and moon and all good thmgs She had 
power over the elements, sending thunder and hghtrung to lay 
•waste the lands of those ■who displeased her, but showermg down 
fertility and abundance upon the possessions of her faithful i\ or- 
shipers Others described her as ha'ving been an Indian prm- 
cess, ■who once reigned among the mountams of Dobayba, and 
■was reno^wned throughout the land for her supernatural power 
and wisdom After her death, divme honors were paid her, and 
a great temple was erected for her worship Hither the natives 
repaired from far and near, on a Lind of pilgrimage, bearing 
offerings of their most valuable effects The caaques who ruled 
over distant temtones also sent golden tributes, at certain tunes 
of the year, to be deposited m this temple, and slaves to be sacn- 
ficed at its shnne At one time, it was added, this worship fell 
into disuse, the pilgrimages were discontinued, and the caciques 
neglected to send their tributes, whereupon the deity, as a pun¬ 
ishment, inflicted a drought upon the country The springs and 
fountains faded, the rivers were dried up, the inhabitants of the 
mountains were obliged to descend into the plams, where they 
digged pits and wells, but these like-wise failing, a great part of 
the nations perished ■with thirst. The remamder hastened to 
propitiate the deity by tributes and sacrifices, and thus succeeded 
in averting her displeasure In consequence of offenngs of the 
kind, made for generations from all parts of the country, the tern- 
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pie was said to bo filled with treasure, and its walls to be covered 
with golden gifts * In addition to the tale of this temple, the 
Indians gave marvelous accounts of the general wealth of this 
proMnce, declaring that it abounded with mines of gold, the vems 
of w hicli reached from the dw oiling of the cacique to the borders 
of his dominions 

To penetrate to this territory, and above all to secure the 
treasures of the golden temple, was an enterpnse suited to the 
adventurous spirit of the Spaniards Vasco Nufiez chose one 
hundred and seventy of his hardiest men for the purpose Em 
barking them in tw o brigantines and a number of canoes, he set 
sail from Darien, and, after standing about nine leagues to the 
cast, came to the mouth of the Rio Grande de San Juan, or the 
Great River of St John, also called the Atrato, which is since 
ascertained to be one of the branches of the nver Darien Here 
he detached Rodrigo Ennqiiez de Colmenares with one-third of 
bis forces, to explore the stream, while he himself proceeded with 
the residue to another branch of the river, which he was told 
llow'ed from the province of Dobayba, and which he ascended, 
flushed with sanguine expectations f 

’ Peter Mnrtyr, deend iii cup G Idem, decad vii cap 10 

t In recording this expedition, the nnthor has followed the old Spanish nar¬ 
ratives, written when the face of the country was but little known, and he was 
much perplexed to reconcile the accounts given of numerous streams with the 
nvers laid dotvn on modem maps By a clear and judicious explanation, given 
m the recent work of Don Manuel Josef Quintana, it appears that the different 
streams explored by Vasco Nunez and Colmenares were all branches of one 
grand nver, which, descending from the mountains of the mtenor, wmds about 
in crystal streams among the plains and morasses bordenng the bottom of the 
great Gull of Darien, and discharges itself by vnnous months into the gulf In 
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His old cnpmj Zomaco, the cacique of Danen, bov.C'ver, bad 
discovered the object of bis expedition, and bad taken measures to 
disappoint it; repainng to the province of Dobayba, he had pre- 
V ailed upon its cacique to retire at the approach of the Spaniards, 
lea\dng bis country deserted 

Vasco Nuiiez found a ullage situated in a marshy neighbor¬ 
hood, on the banks of the nver, and mistook it for the residence . 
of thf cacique it iras silent and abandoned There svas not an 
Indian to be met ivitb from vrliom he could obtain any informa¬ 
tion about the country, or i.ho could guide him to the golden tem¬ 
ple- He VOS disappointed, also, in his hopes of obtaining a supplj 
of provisions, but he found weapons of various hinds hanging m 
the deserted houses, and gathered jeweL and pieces of gold to 
the value of seven lliou-ind castellano' Discouraged bj the 
ravage look of the surrounding v.ildemess, vlncb i.as perplexed 
by deep morasses, and basing no guidfs to aid him in exploring 
it, he put all the booty he bad eolbeted into two large canoes, and 
made his way back to the Gulf of Uraba. Here he was assailed 
by a violent tempest v.hicb nearly wreeled his two bngantines, 
and obliged him to throw a great part of their cargoes overboard 
The two canoes containing the booty were suallowed up by the 
raging sea, and all their crews perished 

Thus baffled and tempest-lost, Vasco Nunez at length sim- 
ceeded m getting into what is termed the Grand liiver, which he 
aseended, and rejoined Colraenares and bis detachment Tliej 
non extended their excursions up a stream mIhcIi emptied itself 
into the Grand River, and which, from the dark hue of its naters 

Cict, th' pream whwci ran by lb' intant city of Santa Mana do la Anllgna was 
bat ono of its bmreh'^, a fact entirely unknown to Vas'^ Hanez and his com¬ 
panions 
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they called Eio Negro, or the Black River They also explored 
certain other tributary slrcam‘5, branching from it, though not 
^Mthout occasional skirmishes with the nati\es 

Ascending one of these minor rivers with a part of his men, 
Vasco Nunez came to the territories of a cacique named Abi- 
hcjba, who reigned over a region of marshes and shallow lakes 
The habitations of the natnes were built amidst the branches of 
immense and lofty trees Tiiey were large enough to contain 
whole family connections, and were constructed partly of wood, 
partly of a kind of w ickcr-work, combining strength and plia¬ 
bility, and jiclding uninjured to the motion of the branches when 
agitated bj the w ind The inhabitants ascended to them, w ith 
great agility, by light ladders, formed of great reeds split through 
the middle, for the reeds on this coast grow to the thickness of a 
man’s bodj Tlicse laddcri they drew up after them at night, or 
in case of attack These habitations were well stocked with pro¬ 
visions , but the fermented be\erages, of which these people had 
always a supply, were buried in vessels in the earth, at the foot 
of the tree, lest they should be rendered turbid by the rocking of 
the houses Close by, also, were the canoes with which they 
navigated the rivers and ponds of their marshy country, and fol¬ 
lowed their mam occupation of fishing 

On the approach of the Spaniards, the Indians took refuge in 
their tree-built castles, and drew' up the ladders The former 
called upon them to descend and to fear nothmg Upon this the 
cacique replied, entreating that he might not be molested, seemg 
he had done them no injurj' They threatened, unless he came 
dow n, to fell the trees, or to set fire to them and burn him and his 
wives and children The cacique was disposed to consent, but 
was prevented by, the entreaties of his people Upon this the 
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Spaniards prepared to hew down the trees, hut were assaded hy 
showers of stones. They covered themselves however with their 
hncLlers, assailed the trees vigoronsly with their hatchets and 
soon compelled the inhabitants to capitnlate- The cacique de¬ 
scended •mth his wife and two of his children The first demand 
of the Spaniards was for gold- He assured them he had none; 
for, having no need of it, he had never made it an object of his 
search Being importuned, however, he said that if he were per¬ 
mitted to repair to certain mountams at a distance, he would in a 
few da^ s return, and brmg them what they desired. They per¬ 
mitted him to depart, retaming his wife and children as hostages, 
hut they saw no more of the caaque- Af.er remainmg here a 
fe-’ days, and regaling on the provisions which they found in 
abundance, they continued their foraging expeditions often op- 
j^osed by tbe bold and warlike natives, and suffering occasional 
loss, but iqflicting great havoc on their opposers 

Having thus overrun a cons-dera'^’le extent of country, and no 
grand object presenting to lure him on to further enterprise, Tasco 
Naiicz at length returned to Darien with the spoils and captives 
he had taken, leaving Eartolome Hurtado with thirty men m an 
Indian -sdUage on the Eio Negro, or Black River, to hold the 
country in subjection. Thus terminated tbe first expedition in 
quest of tbe golden temple of Dobayba, which, for some time, con¬ 
tinued to he a favorite object of enterprise among tbe adventurer^ 
of Danen 
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CHAPTER V 

DISASTER ON THE BLACK RIVER-INDIAN PLOT AGAINST 

DARIEN 

Bvrtolomc Hurtado, being left to Ins own discretion on the 
banks of the Blaek En er, occupied liimself occasionallj' in hunt¬ 
ing the scattered natives who straggled about the surrounding 
forests Haling in this way pieked up twcnt}-four captives, he 
put them on board of a large canoe, like so much live stock, to be 
transported to Darien and sold ns slaves Twenty of his follow'- 
ers, who were infirm either from wounds or the diseases of the 
cbmate, embarked also in the canoe, so that only ten men re¬ 
mained with Hurtado 

The great canoe, thus hca\ ily freighted, descended the Black 
River slow ly, betw’cen banks overhung w ith forests Zemaco, the 
indefatigable cacique of Danen, was on the watch, and waylaid 
the ark with four canoes filled with wariiors, armed with war- 
clubs and lances hardened in the fire The Spaniards, being sick, 
could make but feeble resistance, some were massacred, others 
leaped into the river and were drowned Two only escaped, by 
clinging to tw o trunks of trees that w ere floating down the river, 
and covering themselves with the branches Reaclung the shore 
in safety, they returned to Bartolome Hurtado wuth the tragical 
tidings of the death of his followers Hurtado w ns so disheart¬ 
ened by the news, and so dismayed at his own helpless situation, 
in the midst of a hostile country, that be resolved to abandon the 
fatal shores of the Black River, and return to Darien He was 
quickened m this resolution by receiving intimation of a con- 
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spiracy forming among tiie natives The implacable Zemaco had 
dravm four other caciques into a secret plan to assemble their 
vassals and make a sudden attack upon Darien: Hurtado has¬ 
tened vnlh the remnant of his foUovrers to canr tidings to the 
settlement of this conspiracy. Many of the inhabitants vrere 
alarmed at his intelligence, others treated it as a false rumor of 
the Indians, and no preparatioiis vrere made against vrhat might 
be a mere imaginary danger. 

Fortunatelj for the Spaniards, among the female captives 
oivned by Tasco Xuncz rvas an Indian damsel named Fnlvia, to 
vrhom, m consequence of her beauty, be had shovm great favor, 
and Viho had become strongly attached to him She had a brother 
among the vramors of Zemaco vrho often visited her in secret 
In one of his visits, he informed her that on a certain night the 
settlement vrould be a'tacked and every Spaniard destroyed- He 
charged her, therefore, to hide herself that night in a certain place 
until he should come to her aid, lest she should be slain in the 
confusion of the massacre 

MTien her brother vras gone, a violent stmggle took place in 
the bosom of the Indian girh betvreen her feeling for her family 
and her people, and her affection for Yasco Isonez. The latter 
at length prevailed and she revealed all that had been told to 
her. The Spaniard prevailed on her to send for her brother un¬ 
der pretence of aiding her to escape Having him in his poirer, 
he extorted from him all that he knevr of the designs of the ene- 
mj. His confessions showed vhat imminent danger had been 
lurking round Yasco IXunez in his most nnsuspecting moments 
Tlie prisoner informed him that he had been one of forty Indians 
sent some time before by the cacique Zemaco to Yasco isufiez, 
m seeming friendship, to he employed hyliim in cultivaUng the 
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fields ndjacent to the setllemcnt. They had seeret orders, how¬ 
ever, to take an opportuintj', when the Spaniard should eome forth 
to inspect their work, to set upon him m an unguarded moment, 
and destroy him Fortunately', Vasco Nunez always visited the 
fields mounted on his war-horse, and armed with lance and target, 
and the Indians ivcrc so awed by his martial appearance, and by 
the ternblc animal he bestrode, that they dared not attack him 

Foiled in this and other attempts of tlie kind, Zemaco resorted 
to the conspiracy with which the settlement was now menaced 
Fi\e caciques had joined in the confederacy they had prepared 
a hundred canoes, amassed provisions for an army, and con¬ 
certed to assemble five thousand picked warriors at a certain time 
and place, with these they were to make an attack on the settle¬ 
ment by land and water, in the middle of the night, and to 
slaughter every Spaniard 

Having learnt where the confederate chiefs were to be found, 
and where they' had deposited their provisions, Vasco Nunez 
chose seventy of his best men well armed, and made a circuit by 
land, while Colmenares, with sixty men, sallied forth secretly in 
four canoes, guided by the Indian prisoner In this way they 
surprised the general of tlic Indian army and sev'eral of the prin¬ 
cipal confederates, and got possession of all their provisions, 
though they failed to capture the formidable Zemaco The In¬ 
dian general w as shot to death with arrow s, and the leaders of the 
conspiracy' were hanged in presence of their captive followers 
The defeat of this deep-laid plan, and the punishment of its devi¬ 
sers, spread terror throughout the neighboring provinces, and pre- 
V ented any further hostihties Vasco Nunez, how'ever, caused a 
strong fortress of wood to be immediately erected, to guard against 
any future assaults of the savages 
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CHAPTER Y1 

FDRTHEB FACTIONS IN THE COLONY-^AREOGANCE OF ALONZO 

PEREZ AND THE BACHELOR CORRAL 

A CONSIDERABLE time tad now elapsed since the departure of 
Valdivia for Hispaniola, jet no tidings had been received from 
him hlanj began to fear that some disaster had befallen him; 
while others insinuated that it was possible both he and Zamndio 
might have neglected the objects of their mission, and, having 
appropriated to their own use the gold with which thej had been 
intrusted, abandoned the colony to its fate 

Vasco Xunez himself was harassed by these surmises, and 
by the dread lest the Bachelor Enciso should succeed in preju¬ 
dicing the mind of his sovereign against him Impatient of this 
state of anxious suspense, he determined to repair to Spain, to 
communicate in person all that he had heard concerning the 
Southern Sea, and to ask for the troops necessary for its discov ery 
Every one, however, both friend and foe, exclaimed against 
such a measure, representing his presence as indispensable to the 
safetj of the colony, from his great talents as a commander, and 
the fear entertained of him by the Indians 

After much debate and contention, it was at length agreed 
that Juan de Cayzedo and Eodngo Ennguez de Cohnenares 
should go in his place, instructed to make all necessary represen¬ 
tations to the kmg Letters were written also, containing extra¬ 
vagant accounts of the nches of the country, partly dictated by 
the sanguine hopes of the writers, and partly bj’’ the fables of the 
natives The rumored wealth of the province of Dobayba, and 
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the treasures of its golden temple ^\c^e not forgotten, and an 
Indian was taken to Spam by the eommissioners, a native of the 
pro\incc of Zciiu, ^^herc gold was said to bo gathered in nets 
stretched across the mountain streams To give more weight to 
all these «tones, cr^ one contributed some portion of gold from 
his pri\ ate hoard, to be presented to the king in addition to the 
amount arising from his fifths 

But little lime had elapsed after the departure of the commis¬ 
sioner', when new dissensions broke out in the colony It was 
hardlj to be expected that a fortuitous assemblage of adventurers 
could remain long tranquil during a time of suffering under rulers 
of question iblc authority Vasco Nunez, it is true, had risen by 
his courage and abilities, but ho had risen from among their 
ranks, he was in a manner of their own creation, and they had 
not become sufRcicntl} arcuslomcd to him as a governor, to forget 
that he w as recently but a mere soldier of fortune, and an ab¬ 
sconding debtor 

Their factious discontent, however, ivas directed at first against 
a favorite of Vasco Nunez, rather than against himself He had 
invested Bartolome Hurtado, the commander of the Black River, 
with considerable authority in the colony, and the latter gave 
great oRence by his oppressive conduct. Hurtado had particu¬ 
larly aggneved by his arrogance one Alonzo Perez de la Rua, a 
touchy cavalier, jealous of Ins honor, and peculiarly gifted with 
the sensitive punctilio of a Spaniard Firing at some indignity, 
whether real or fancied, Alonzo Perez threw himself into the 
ranks of the disaffected, and was immediately chosen as their 
leader Thus backed by a faction, he clamored loudly for the 
punishment of Hurtado, and, finding his demands unattended to, 
threw out threats of deposing Vasco Nunez. The latter, with 
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Ins usiml spirit and promptness, soucd upon the testy Alons’o 
Perez, nnd threw him into prison, to digest his indignities and 
cool his passion at leisure. 

The conspirators flew to arms to hhciate their leader The 
fi lends of Vasco Nuficz wore equally on the aleit The two par¬ 
ties drew out in battle array in tlic public square, and a san¬ 
guinary conflict was on tho point of taking place Fortunately 
Ihcro wore some cool heads left in the colony These intcifercd 
at the critical moment, representing to tho angiy adversaries that, 
if they fought among themselves, nnd diminished their already 
scanty numbers, even the conquoiors must eventually fall a prey 
to the Indians 

Their remonstrances had elTect A parley ensued, and, after 
much noisy debate, a hind of compiomiso Mas made Alonzo 
Perez was liberated, and tho mutineers dispersed quietly to their 
homes The next day, howcvci, they wore again in aims, and 
seized upon Bartolomc Hurtado, hut after a little while were pre- 
1 ailed upon to set him free Their laclious views seemed turned 
to a higher object They broke forth into loud murmurs against 
Vasco Nunez, complaining that ho liad not made a fair division 
of the gold and slaves taken in the laic expeditions, and threaten¬ 
ing to arrest him and bring him to account Above itll, they 
clamored foi an immediato distiibution of ten thousand Castella¬ 
nos in gold, yet unshared 

Vasco NuHez, understood loo well the iiotous nature of tho 
people under him, nnd his own precarious hold on their obedi¬ 
ence, to attempt to cope with them in this moment of turbulence 
Ho shrewdly determined, therefore, to witlidiaw from tho sight 
of the multitude, nnd to Ic.ivc them to divide the spoil among 
IhcmscKcs, trusting to their own stiifc for his security That 
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\ eiy niglit be salbed forth into the country, under pretence of 
going on a hunting expedition 

The next morning the mutmeers found themselves in posses¬ 
sion of the field Alonzo Perez, the pragmatical nngleader, im¬ 
mediate!} assumed the command, seconded by the Bachelor Cor¬ 
ral Their first measure was to seize upon the ten thousand Cas¬ 
tellanos, and to divide them among the multitude, by way of 
secunng their own populanty The event proved the sagacity 
and forethought of Vasco Nunez Scarcely had these hotheaded 
intermeddlers entered upon the partition of the gold, than a furi¬ 
ous stnfe arose Every one was dissatisfied with his share, 
considering his ments entitled to peculiar recompense Every 
attempt to appease the rabble only augmented their violence, and 
in their rage thej swore th it Vasco Nunez had always shown 
more judgment and discnmination in his distributions to men of 
merit 

The adherents of the latter now ventured to lift up their 
voices, “ Vasco Nunez,” said they, “ won the gold by his enter¬ 
prise and valor, and would have shared it with the brave and 
the deserving, but these men have seized upon it by factious 
means, and n ould squander it upon their mmions ” The multi¬ 
tude, who, in fact, admired the soldier-hke qualities of Vasco 
Nunez, displayed one of the customary reverses of popular feel¬ 
ing The touchy Alonzo Perez, his coadjutor the Bachelor 
Corral, and several other of the ringleaders were seized, put 
mto irons, and confined m the fortress , and Vasco Nunez was 
recalled with loud acclamations to the settlement 

How long this pseudo-commander might Pave been able to 
manage the unsteady populace, it is impossible to say, but just 
at this juncture two ships ami ed from Hispaniola, freighted with 
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supplies, and bringing a reinforcement of one hnndred and fidj 
men They brought also a commission to Tasco Jsunez s gned 
by 3I5guel de Pasamonte, the royal treasurer of Hispaniola- (to 
irhom he had sent a pnrate present of gold-) constituting him 
captain-general of the colony. It is doubtfiil -whether Pasamonte 
possessed the power to confer such a commission, though it is af¬ 
firmed that the king had clothed him mth it, as a kmd of check 
upon the authority of the admiral Don Diego Columbus then 
governor of Hispaniola, of -whose extensive sway m the Xe-iv 
"World the monarch was secretly jealous At any rate, the trea¬ 
surer appears to have acted in full confidence of the ulhmate 
approbation of his sovereign 

Yasco Nunez vrzs rejoiced at receivmg a commission which 
clothed him -with at least the semblance of royal sanction Peel¬ 
ing more assured m his situation and being naturally of a gen¬ 
erous and forgiving temper, he -was easily pre-vaded upon, in his 
moment of exultation, to release and pardon Alonzo Perez, the 
Bachelor Corral, and the other ringleaders of the late commo¬ 
tions ; and for a time the feuds and factions of this petty commu¬ 
nity were lulled to repose 
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CHAPTER Vn 

VASCO NUNEZ DETERUINES TO SEEK THE SEA BEYOND THE 

MOUNTAINS 

[1513 ] 

The fempomy (riumpli of Vnsco Nunez was soon overcast by 
tidings from Spain His late colleague, the alcalde Zamudio, ^ 
wrote Inm word, tint (lie Bachelor Enciso had carried his com¬ 
plaints to the foot of the throne, and succeeded m rousing the 
indignation of the Ling, and had obtained a sentence in his favor, 
condemning Vasco Nunez in costs and damages Zamudio in¬ 
formed him in addition, that he would be immediately summoned 
to repair to Spain, and answer in person the criminal charges 
advanced against him on account of the harsh treatment and 
probable death of the unfortunate Nicuesa 

Vasco Nunez v as at first stunned by tins intelligence, which 
seemed at one blow to annihilate all Ins hopes and fortunes He 
was a man, however, of prompt decision and intrepid spint. The 
information received from Spam was private and informal, no 
order had yet arrived from the king, he was still master of his 
actions, and had corftrol over the colony One brilliant achieve¬ 
ment might atone for all the past, and fix him in the favor of the 
monarch Such an achievement was n ithm his reach—the dis¬ 
covery of the southern sea. It is true, a thousand soldiers had 
been required for the expedition, but were he to wmt for their 
arrival from Spam, his day of grace would be past It was a 
desperate thing to undertake the task with the handful of men at 
his command, but the circumstances of the case were desperate 
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Fame, fortune, life itself, depended upon the successful and the 
prompt execution of the enterprise To huger was to be lost 
Vasco Nunez looked round upon the crew of darmg and 
reckless adventurers that formed the colony, and chose one 
hundred and nmety of the most resolute, vigorous, and de¬ 
voted to his person These he armed ivith swords, targets, cross- 
hows, and arquebuses He did not conceal from them the 
danger of the enterprise into which he was about to lead them, 
but the spirit of these Spanish adventurers was always roused by 
the idea of perilous and extravagant exploit To md his slender 
forces, he took -with him a number of bloodhounds, which had 
been found to be temflc aUies in Indian warfare. 

The Spanish writers make particular mention of one of those 
animals, named Leoncico, which was a constant companion, and 
as it were body-guard of Vasco Nunez, and describe him as 
minutely as they would a favonte wamor He was of a middle 
size, but immensely strong of a dull yellow or reddish color, with 
a black muzzle, and his body was scarred all over with wounds 
received in mnumerable battles with the Indians Vasco Nunez 
always took him on his expeditions, and sometimes lent him to 
others, receiving for his services the same share of booty allotted 
to an armed man In this way he gamed by him in the course 
of his campaigns upwards of a thousand crowns The Indians, 
it 15 said, had conceived such terror of this animal, that the very 
sight of him was sufBcient to put a host of them to flight* 

In addition to these forces, Vasco Nunez took with him a num¬ 
ber of the Indians of Danen, whom he had won to bun by kind¬ 
ness, and whose services were important, from them knowledge 
of the wilderness, and of the habits and resources of savage life 


Owedo, Hist, Ind , p 2, cap 3, MS 
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Such ■was the motley armament that set forth from the little 
colony of Danen, under the guidance of a dating, if not desperate 
commander, m quest of the great Pacific Ocean 


CHAPTER Vm 

ESrEOmON IN QUEST OF THE SOUTHERN SEA 

It Tvas on the first of September that Vasco Nunez embarked 
■with his follo^wers in a hngantme and nine large canoes or pi¬ 
rogues, followed by the cheers and good wishes of those who re¬ 
mained at the settlement Standing to the northwestward, he 
arrived without accident at Coyba, the dominion of the eacique 
Careta, w hose daughter he had received as a pledge of amity 
That Indian beauty had acquired a great influence over Vasco 
Nunez, and appears to have cemented his friendship ■with her 
father and her people He was received by the cacique with 
open arms, and furnished with guides and warriors to aid him m 
his enterprise 

Vasco Nunez left about half of his men at Coyba to guard 
the hngantme and canoes, while he should penetrate the ■wilder¬ 
ness with the residue The importance of his present expedition, 
not merely as affectmg his own fortunes, but as it were unfolding 
a nughty secret of nature, seems to have impressed itself upon 
his spmt, and to have given correspondent solemnity to his con¬ 
duct. Before setting out upon his march, he caused mass to he 
performed, and oflered up prayers to God for the success of his 
perilous undertaking 

It was on the sixth of September, that he struck off for the 
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mountauib The march was difficult and toilsome The Span¬ 
iards, encumbered with the weight of their armor and weapons, 
and oppressed by the heat of a tropical climate, were obliged to 
climb rocky precipices, and to struggle through close and tangled 
forests Their Indian allies aided them by carrying their ammu¬ 
nition and provisions, and by guiding them to the most practica¬ 
ble paths 

On the eighth of September they arrived at the village of 
Ponca, the ancient enemy of Careta. Tlie village was hfeless 
and abandoned, the cacique and Ins people had tied to the fast¬ 
nesses of the mountains The Spaniards remained here several 
days to recruit the health of some of their number who had fallen 
ill It was necessary also to procure guides acquainted with the 
mountain wilderness they were approachmg The retreat of 
Ponca was at length discovered, and he was prevailed upon, 
though reluctantly, to come to Vasco Nufiez The latter had a 
peculiar facility in winning the confidence and friendship of the 
natn Cs The cacique was soon so captivated by Ins kmdness that 
he revealed to him in secret all he knew of the natural nches of 
the country He assured him of the truth of what had been told 
liim about a great pechry or sea beyond the mountains, and gai e 
him sev oral ornaments ingeniously wrought of fine gold, which 
had been brought from the countries upon its borders He fold 
him, moreover, that wlicn he had attained the summit of a lofty 
ridge, to w hich he pointed, and which seemed to nse up to the 
skies, he would behold that sea spread out far below him 

Animated by these accounts, Vasco Nunez procured fresh 
guides from the cacique, and prepared to ascend the mountams 
Numbers of his men having fallen ill from fatigue and the heat 
of the climate, he ordered them to return slowly to Coyba, 
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faking with him none but such as were m robust and vigorous 
health 

On the 20lh of September, he again set forward through a 
broken rocky country, covered with a matted forest, and inter¬ 
sected by deep and tiiibulent streams, many of which it was ne¬ 
cessary to cross upon rafts 

So toilsome was the journey, that in four days they did not 
advance above ten leagues, and in the meantime they suffered 
excessi\ ely from hunger At the end of this time they arrived 
at the province of a ivarhke cacique, named Quaraqud, who was 
at war w ith Ponca 

Heanng tliat a band of strangers were entering his temto- 
nes, guided by the subjects of his inveterate foe, the cacique took 
the field with a large number of warriors, some armed ivilh bows 
and arrow s, others with long spears, or with double-handed maces 
of palm-wood, almost as heavy and bard as iron Seeing the 
inconsiderable number of the Spaniards, they set upon them w'ltli 
furious yells, thinking to overcome them in an instant. The fimt 
discharge of firearms, however, struck tliem with dismay They 
thought they were contending with demons who vomited forth 
fliunder and hghtning, especially when they saw their companions 
fall bleedmg and dead beside them, without receiving any appa¬ 
rent blow They took to headlong flight, and were hotly pursued 
by the Spaniards and their bloodhounds Some were transfixed 
with lances, others hewn down with swords, and many were tom 
to pieces by the dogs, so that Quaiaqud and six hundred of his 
warriors were left dead upon the field 

A brother of the cacique and several chiefs were taken pris¬ 
oners They were clad in robes of white cotton Either from 
their efiemmate dress, or from the accusations of their enemies. 
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the Spaniards were induced to consider them guilty of unnatural 
cnmes, and, in their abhorrence and disgust, gave them to be tom 
to pieces by the bloodhounds ^ 

It IS also afidrmed, that among the prisoners were several ne¬ 
groes, who had been slaves to the cacique The Spaniards, we 
are told, were mformed by the other captives, that these black 
men came from a region at no great distance, where there was a 
people of that color, with whom they were frequently at war 
“ These,” adds the Spanish wnter, “ were the first negroes ever 
found m the New TVorld, and I beheve no others have since been 
discovered.”! 

After this sanguinary triumph, the Spaniards marched to the 
village of Quaraqud, where they found considerable booty m gold 
and jewels Of this Vasco Nunez reserved one-fifth for the 
crown, and shared the rest liberally among his followers The 
•village was at the foot of the last mountain that remained for 
them to climb , several of tbe Spaniards, however, were so disa¬ 
bled by wounds received in battle, or so exhausted by the fatigue 
and hunger they had endured, that they were unable to proceed. 
They were obliged therefore reluctantly to remain m the village, 
withm sight of the mountam-top that commanded the long-sought 

* Herrera, Hist Ind , decad i. LTj x. cap 1 

t Peter Jlartyr, in his third Decade, makes mention of these negroes in the 
following words —“ About two days’ journey distant from Quaraquh is a region 
inhabited only by black moors, exceeding fierce and cruel It is supposed that 
in tune past certam black moors sailed thither out of Ethiopia, to rob, and that 
bv shipwreck, or some other chance, they were dnven to these mountains ” As 
Martyr lived and wrote at the tune, he of course related the mere rumor of tbe 
day, which all subsequent accounts have disproved The other historians who 
mentioned the cucniiistance, have probably repeated it from him It must have 
risen from some misrepresentation, and is not enutled to credit 
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prospect Vasco Nunez selected fresh guides from among Ins 
prisoners, who were natives of the province, and sent back the 
subjects of Ponca Of the band of Spaniards who had set out 
with him in this enterprise, sixty-seven alone remained in suffi¬ 
cient health and spirits foi this last effort These he ordered to 
retire early to repose, that they might be ready to set off at the 
cool and fresh hour of daybreak, so as to reach the summit of 
the mountain before the noontide heat 


CHAPTER IX 

DISCOVERT OF THE FACIFIO OCEAN 

The day bad scarce danaied, when Vasco Nunez and his follow¬ 
ers set forth from the Indian village and began to climb the 
height It was a sei ere and rugged toil for men so wayworn , 
but they were filled with new ardor at the idea of the triumphant 
scene that was so soon to repay them for all their hardships 

About ten o’clock in the morning they emerged from the thick 
forests through which they had hitherto struggled, and arrived at 
a lofty and airy region of the mountain The bald summit alone 
remained to be ascended, and their guides pointed to a mod¬ 
erate eminence, from which they said the southern sea was 
visible 

Upon this Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to halt, and 
that no man should stir from his place. Then, with a palpitating 
heart, he ^cended alone the bare mountain-top On reachmg 
the summit the long-desired prospect burst upon his view ' It 
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as as if a nevr vrorld vrere onfolded to turu separated from all 
Litherto tnovm bj tbis nughty barrier of mountains Below him 
extended a vast chaos of rock and forest, and green savannas and 
'vandering streams, whde at a distance the waters-of the promised 
ocean gbttered m the morning sun 

At this glonons prospect Vasco ^^unez sank upon his knees, 
and poured out thanks to God for being the first European to 
■^hom it was given to make that great discovery He then called 
his people to ascend: ‘ Behold, my friends,” said he, “ that glo¬ 
rious sight which we have so much desired Let us give thanks 
to God that he has granted us this greaL honor and advantage 
Let us pray to Him to gmde and aid us to conquer the sea and 
land which we have discovered and which Gmstian has never 
entered to preach the holy doctnne of the Evangelists As to 
yourselves, be as you have hitherto been, faithful and true to me, 
and by the favor of Christ you i dll become the nchest Spaniards 
that have ever come to the Indies, yon will render the greatest 
sences to your kmg that ever vassal rendered to his lord, and 
} on will have the eternal glory and advantage of all that is here 
discovered, conquered, and converted to our holy Cathohe faith ” 
The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing Vasco 
liufiez and promising to follow hun to death Among them was 
a pnest, named Andres de Vara, who hfted up his i oice and 
chanted Te Deum laudamxts —the usual anthem of Spanish dis¬ 
coverers The rest, kneeling down, jomed in the stnnn with 
pious enthusiasm and tears of joy, and never did a more sincere 
oblation rise to the Deity from a sanctified altar, than from that 
mountam summit It was indeed one of the most sublime disco¬ 
veries that had yet been made in the Xew World, and must have 
opened a boundless field of conjecture to the wondenng Spaniards 
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The iiTingination delights to picture forth the splendid confusion 
of their thoughts Was this the great Indian Ocean, studded 
■w ith precious islandi., abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, and 
bordered hj the gorgeous cities and wealthy maits of the East? 
or was it some lonely sea, locked up in the embraces of savage 
uncultivated continents, and never traversed hj a bark, excepting 
the light pirogue of the savage^ The latter could haidly be the 
case, for the natives had told the Spaniards of golden realms, and 
populous and powerful and luxurious nations upon its shores 
Perhaps it might be bordered by various people, ci\ ihzed m fact, 
though difTering from Europe m their civilization, who might 
lia\e peculiar laws and customs and arts and sciences, who might 
form, as it were, a world of their oivn, intercommuning by this 
mighty sea, and carrj'ing on commerce between their own islands 
and continents , but who might exist in total ignorance and inde¬ 
pendence of the other hemisphere 

Such ma} naturally have been the ideas suggested by the 
sight of this unknow n ocean It was the prevalent behef of the 
Spamards, how ever, that they were the first Christians who had 
made the discovery Vasco Nufiez, therefore, called upon all 
pi esent to witness that he took possession of that sea, its islands, 
and sui rounding lards, in the name of the sovereigns of Castile, 
and the notary of the expedition made a testimomal of the same, 
to which all present, to the number of sixty-seven men, signed 
their names He then caused a fair and tall tree to be cat down 
and wTought into a cross, which was elevated on the spot whence 
he had first beheld the sea A mound of stones was likewise 
piled np to serve as a monument, and the names of the CastUian 
sovereigns were carved on the neighbormg trees The Indians 
beheld all these ceremoniab and rejoicings m silent wonder, and. 
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■wide they aided to erect the cross and pile up the mound of 
stones, marveled exceedingly at the meaning of these monu¬ 
ments, httle thmking that they marked the subjugation of their 
land 

The memorable event here recorded took place on the 2Cth 
of September, 1513, so that the Spaniards had spent twenty 
days m performing the journey from the pro-vince of Careta to 
llie summit of the mountain, a distance ivhich at present, it is 
said, does not require more than six days’ travel Indeed the 
isthmus in this neighborhood is not more than eighteen leagues in 
breadth in its widest part, and in some places merely seven , but 
it consists of a ndge of extremely high and rugged mountains 
"When the discoverers traversed it, they had no route but the 
Indian paths, and often had to force their way amidst all kinds of 
obstacles, both from the savage country and its savage inhabitants 
In fact, the details of this narrative sufficiently account for the 
slowness of their progress, and present an array of difficulties 
and penis, which, as has been well observed, none but those “men 
of iron ” could have subdued and overcome 


CHAPTER X. 

V'ASCO NDSeZ marches to the shores of the SO'UTH sea 

[1513] 

Hatikg taken possession of the Pacific Ocean and aU its realms 
from the summit of the mountain, Vasco Nunez now descended 

• Vidas de Espanoles Cdlebres, por Don Manuel Josef Quintana, tom ii 
p 40 • 
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With Ins little band, to seek the regions of reputed wealth upon 
its shores He had not proceeded far nhen he came to the 
province of a warlike cacique, named Cheapes, who, issuing forth 
at the head of his yrarriors, looked with scorn upon the scanty 
number of straggling Spaniards, and forbade them to set foot 
withm his terntones Vasco Nunez depended for safety upon 
his power of striking terror into the ignorant savages Ordering 
his arquebusiers to the front, he poured a volley mto the enemy 
and then let loose the bloodhounds The flash and noise of the 
firearms, and the sulphurous smoke which was carried by the 
nind among the Indians, overwhelmed them with dismay Some 
fell don n m a panic as though they had been struck by thunder¬ 
bolts, the rest betook themsehes to headlong flight 

Vasco Nunez commanded his men to refrain from needless 
slaughter He made many pnsoners, and on amving at the vil¬ 
lage, sent some of them in search of their cacique, accompanied 
by several of his Indian guides The latter mformed Cheapes 
of the supernatural power of the Spaniards, assunng hun that 
they exterminated with thunder and hglitnmg all who dared to 
oppose them, but loaded all such as submitted to them with bene¬ 
fits They advised him, therefore, to throw himself upon their 
mercy and seek their friendship 

The cacique listened to their advice, and came trembhng to 
the Spaniards, brmging with him five hundred pounds’ weight of 
wrought gold as a peace ofiering, for he had already learnt the 
value they set upon that metaJ Vasco Nunez received him with 
great kindness, and graciously accepted his gold, for which he 
gave him beads, hawks’-bells, and lookmg-glasses, makmg him m 
his own conceit the nchest potentate on that side of the mountains 
Fnendship being thus estabhshed between them, Vasco Nunez 
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remained at tlie village for a few dnySj sending back the guides 
who had accompanied him from Quaraqud, and ordering his peo¬ 
ple whom he had left at that place to rejom him In the mean¬ 
time he sent out three scoutmg parties of twelve men each, under 
Francisco Pizarro, Juan de Escaray, and Alonzo Martin de Bon 
Benito, to explore the surrounding country and discover the best 
route to the sea Alonzo Martin was the most successful After 
two days’ journey, he came to a beach, where he found two large 
canoes lying high and dry, without any water being m sight 
"WTiile the Spaniards were regarding these canoes, and wondering 
why they should be so far on land, the tide, uliich nses to a great 
height on tliat coast, came rapidly in and set them afloat, upon 
this, Alonzo Martin stepped into one of them, and called his com¬ 
panions to bear witness that he was the first European that em¬ 
barked upon that sea, his example was followed by one Bias de 
Etienza, who called them likewise to testify that he was the 
second * 

TTe mention minute particulars of the kind, ns being charac¬ 
teristic of these extraordinary enterpnses, and of the extraordi¬ 
nary people who undertook them The humblest of these Span¬ 
ish adventurers seemed actuated by a swelling and ambitious 
spirit, which rose supenor at times to mere sordid considerations, 
'and aspired to share the glory of these great discovenes The 
scouting party having thus explored a direct route to the sea- 
coast, returned to report their success to their commander 

Vasco Nunez being rejoined by his men from Quarequd, now 
left the greater part of his followers to repose and recover from 
their sickness and fatigues m the village of Chiapes , and, taking 
with him twenty-six Spaniards, well armed, he set out on the 

• Herrera, Hist Ind , decad i lib i cap 2 
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tw entj-ninth of September, for the sea-coast, accompanied by the 
cacique and a number of his irirriors Tlie thick forests, T\hich 
covered the mountains, descended to the very margin of the sea, 
surrounding and overslndoinng the wide and beautiful bays that 
penetrated far into the land The wliole coast, as far as tlie ej e 
could reach, nas perfectly nild, the sea without a sail, and both 
seemed never to hai e been under the dominion of civilized man 
Vasco Nuiicz ami ed on the borders of one of those vast 
ba}s, to which he gave the name of Saint Michael, it being dis¬ 
covered on that saint’s daj' The tide was out, the water was 
above half a league distant, and the intervening bench was 
covered with mud, he seated himself, therefore, under the shade 
of the forest trees until the tide should nse After a while, the 
water came rushing in with great impetuosity, and soon reached 
nearly to the place where the Spaniards w ere reposing Upon this 
Vasco Nunez rose and took a banner on which were painted the 
Virgin and child, and under them the arms of Castile and Leon , 
then draw mg his sword and throwing his buckler on his shoulder, 
he marched into the sea until the water reached above his knees, 
and wavmg his banner, exclaimed w ith a loud voice, “ Long hi e 
the high and mighty monarchs Don Ferdinand and Donna Juana, 
sovereigns of Castile, of Leon, and of Arragon, in whose name, 
and for the royal crown of Castile, I take real, and corporal, and 
actual possession of these seas, and lands, and coasts, and poids, 
and islands of the south, and all thereunto annexed, and of the 
kmgdoms and provmces which do or may appertam to them, in 
whatever manner, or by whatever right or htle, ancient or modem, 
m tunes past, present, or to come, without any contradiction, and 
if other pnnce or captain, Christian or infidel, or of any law, 
sect or condition whatsoever, shall pretend any right to these 
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lands and seas, I am ready and prepared 'to raamtam and defend 
them in the name of the Castilian sovereigns, present and future, 
■whose 13 the empire and dominion over these Indian islands, and 
Terra Firma, northern and southern, with all their seas, both at 
the arctic and antarctic poles, on either side of the equinoctial 
line, whether w ithin or without the tropics of Cancer and Capn- 
com, both now and in all times, as long as the world endures, and 
until the final day of judgment of all mankind ” 

This swelling declaration and defiance being uttered with a 
loud voice, and no one appearing to dispute his pretensions, 
Vasco Nufiez called upon his companions to bear witness of the 
fact of his having duly taken possession They all declared 
themselves ready to defend his claim to the uttermost, as became 
true and loyal vassals to the Castihan sovereigns, and the notary 
having draw n up a document for the occasion, they subscnbed it 
with their names 

This done, they advanced to the margin of the sea, and stoop¬ 
ing down tasted its waters When they found, that, though sev¬ 
ered by intervening mountains and continents, they were salt 
like the seas of the north, they felt assured that they had indeed 
discovered an ocean, and again returned thanks to God 

Having concluded all these ceremonies, Vasco Nunez drew a 
dagger from his girdle and cut a cross on a tree *which grew 
vnthin the water, and made two other crosses on two adjacent 
trees, m honor of the Three Persons of the Trinity, and in token 
of possession His followers likewise cut crosses on many of the 
trees of the adjacent forest, and lopped off branches with their 
sw'ords to bear away as trophies * 

* Many of the foregoing pirticalors are from ihe unpublished volume ol 

Oviedo’s Histoiy of the Indies 

I 
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Such was the singular medley of chivalrous and religious cer¬ 
emonial, with which these Spancsh adventurers took possession of 
the vast Pacific Ocean, and all its lands—a scene strongly ehar 
actenstie of the nation and the age 


CHAPTER XT 

ADVENTURES OF VASCO NUNEZ ON THE BORDERS OF TDK 
PACIFIC OCEAN 

[1513] 

"WniDE he made the village of Chiapes his head-quarters, Vasco 
Nuiiez foraged the adjacent country, and obtained considerable 
quantities of gold from the natives Encouraged by his success, 
he undertook to explore by sea the borders of a neighbonng gulf 
of great extent, which penetrated far into the land The cacique 
Chiapes warned him of the danger of venturing to sea in the 
stormy season, which comprises the months of October, Novem¬ 
ber, and December, assuring him that he had beheld many canoes 
swallowed up m the mighty waves and whirlpools, which at such 
time render the gulf almost unnavigable 

Tliese remonstrances were unavaihng Vasco Nunez ex¬ 
pressed a confident belief that God would protect him, seeing 
that his voyage was to redound to the propagation of the faith, 
and the augmentation of the power of the Castilian monarchs 
over the mfideb, and in truth this bigoted reliance on the im¬ 
mediate protection of Heaven seems to have been, in a great 
measure, the cause of the extravagant danng of the Spaniards 
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in their expeditions in those days, whether against floors or 
Indians 

Finding his representations of no effect, Chiapes rolnnteered 
to tahe part in this perdons cruise, lest he should appear wanting 
in courage, or in good will to his guest Accompanied by the 
cacique, therefore, Vasco Isunez embarked on the 17th of Octo¬ 
ber with sixty men m nine canoes, managed by Indians, leaving 
the residue of his followers to recruit their health and strength 
in the Tillage of Chiapes 

Scarcely however had they put forth on the broad bosom of 
the gulf, when the wisdom of the cacique’s advice was made 
apparent The w md began to blow freshly, raising a heavy and 
tumultuous sea, which broke in roanng and foaming surges on 
the rocks and reefs, and among the numerous islets with which 
the gulf was studded The bght canoes were deeply laden with 
men unskilled in their management It was frightful to those m 
one canoe to behold their companions, one instant tossed high on 
the breaking crest of a wave, the next plunging out of sight, m 
a watery abyss The Indians themselves, though almost amphi¬ 
bious in their habits, showed signs of consternation, for amidst 
these rorls and breakers even the skill of the expert swimmer 
would be of little avail At length the Indians succeeded in tj - 
mg the canoes m pairs, side by side, to prevent their being over¬ 
turned, and m this way they kept afloat, until towards evening 
they were enabled to reach a small island Here they landed, 
and fastening the canoes to the rocks, or to small trees that grew 
upon the shore, they sought an elevated dry place, and stretched 
themselves to take repose They had but escaped from one 
danger to encounter another Havmg been for a long time ac¬ 
customed to the sea on the northern side of the isthmus, where 
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there is little, if any, nse or fall of the tide, they had neglected to 
take any precaution against such an occurrence In a little while 
they n ere awakened by the rapid rising of the water They shifted 
their situation to a higher ground, hut the waters continued to gain 
upon them, the breakers rushing and roaring and foaming upon 
the beach like so many monsters of the deep seeking for their prey 
Nothing, it IS said, can he more dismal and appalhng than the 
sullen bellowing of the sea among the islands of that gulf at the 
rising and falling of the tide. By degrees, rock after rock, and 
one sand-bank after another disappeared, until the sen covered 
the whole island and rose almost to the girdles of the Spaniards 
Tlieir situation was now agonizing A little more and tlie waters 
would overw helm them or, even as it was, the least surge might 
break over them and sweep them from their unsteady footing 
Fortunately the wind had lulled, and the sea, having risen above 
the rocks which had fretted if, became calm The tide had 
reached its height and began to subside, and after a time 
they heard the retiring waves beating against tbe rocks below 
them 

When the day dawned they sought their canoes, but here a 
sad spectacle met their eyes Some were broken to pieces, others 
yawning open in many parts The clothmg and food left in 
them had been washed away, and replaced by sand and water 
The Spaniards gazed on the scene in mute despair, they were 
faint and weary, and needed food and repose, but famine and 
labor awaited them, even if they should escape with their lives. 
Vasco Nunez, however, rallied their spirits, and set them an ex¬ 
ample by his own cheerful exertions Obeymg his directions, 
they set to work to repair, in the best manner they were able, the 
damages of the canoes Such as were not too much shattered 
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they totind and braced up uatb tbeir gu-dles, -mtb sbps of the 
bark of trees, or ■mfh the tough long stalks of certain sea-ureeds 
They then peeled off the bark from the small sea-plants, pounded 
It betureen stones, and mixed it with grass, and with this endea¬ 
vored to calk the seams and stop the leaks When re-embarked, 
their numbers weighed down the canoes almost to the water’s 
edge, and as they rose and sank with the swelling waves there 
was danger of their bemg swallowed up All day thhy labored 
with the sea, suffenng excessively from hunger and thirst, and at 
nightfall they landed in a comer of the gulf, near the abode of a 
cacique named Tumaco Leavmg a part of his men to guard 
the canoes, Vasco Nunez set out with the residue for the Indian 
town He arrived there about midnight, but the inhabitants were 
on the alert to defend their habitations The firearms and dogs 
soon put them to flight, and the Spaniards pursuing them with 
thmr swords, drove them howhng mto the woods In the village 
were found provisions in abundance, beside a considerable amount 
of gold and a great quantity of pearls, many of them of a large 
size. In the house of the cacique were several huge shells of 
mother of pearl, and four pearl oysters quite fresh, which showed 
that there was a pearl fishery in the neighborhood Eager to 
learn the sources of this wealth, Vasco Nunez sent several of the 
Indians of Chiapes in search of the cacique, who traced him to 
a wild retreat among the rocks By their persuasions Tumaco 
sent his son, a fine young savage, as a mediator. The latter re¬ 
turned to his father loaded with presents, and extolhng the be- 
nignity of these superhuman bemgs, who had shown themselves 
so terrible m battle By these means, and by a mutual exchange 
of presents, a friendly mtercourse was soon eatabhshed Among 
other things the cacique gave Vasco Nunez jewels of gold weigh- 
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ing SIX hundred and fourteen crowns, and two hundred pearls of 
great size and beauty, excepting that they w ere somew hat dis¬ 
colored m consequence of the oysters having been opened by 
fire. 

The cacique seeing the value which the Spaniaids set upon 
the pearls, sent a number of his men to fish for them at a place 
about ten miles distant. Certain of the Indians were trained 
from their youth to this purpose, so as to become expert divers, 
and to acquire the power of remaining a long time beneath the 
water The largest pearls are generally found m the deepest 
water, sometimes in three and four fathoms, and are only sought 
in calm w eather, the smaller sort are found at the depth of tw o 
and three feet, and the oysters containing them are often dnven 
in quantities on the beach dunng violent storms 

The party of pearl-divers sent by the cacique consisted of 
thirty Indians, w itli whom Vasco Nunez sent six Spaniards as 
eye-witnesses The sen, however, was so furious at that stormy 
season that the divers dared not venture into the deep water 
Such a number of the shell-fish, how'ever, had been driven on 
shore, that they collected enough to yield pearls to the value of 
twelve marks of gold They were small, but exceedingly beautir 
fill, being newly taken and uninjured by fire A number of these 
sheU-fish and their pearls were selected to be sent to Spain as 
specimens 

In reply to the inquiries of Vasco Nunez, the cacique mformed 
him that the coast ivhich he saw stretchmg to the west contmued 
onwards without end, and that far to the south there was a coun¬ 
try abounding m gold, where the inhabitants made use of certain 
quadrupeds to carry burdens He moulded a figure of clay to 
represent these animals, which some of the Spaniards supposed 
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to be a deer, others a camel, others a tapir, for as yet they knew 
notlimg of the lama, the native beast of burden of South Amenc<i 
This was the second intimation received by Vasco Nunez of the 
great empire of Peru , and, while it confirmed all that had been 
told him by the son of Comagre, it awakened glowing anticipa¬ 
tions of the glorious triumphs that awaited him 


CHAPTER Xn 

FARTHER ADVENTURES AND EXPLOITS OP VASCO NUivEZ ON 
. „XP E B ORDERS OP THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

/• 

[1513] 

Lest any ceremonial should be wanting to secure this grand dis¬ 
covery to the crown of Spain, Vasco Nunez determined to sally 
from the gulf and take possession of the mam-land beyond. The 
cacique Tumaco furnished him with a canoe of state, formed fiom 
the trunk of an enormous tree, and managed by a great numbei 
of Indians The handles of the pnddles were inlaid with small 
pearls, a circumstance which Vasco Nunez caused his companions 
to testify before the notary, that ^t might be reported to the 
sovereigns as a proof of the wealth of this newly discovered sea.*' 
Departing in the canoe on the 29th of October, he was piloted 
cautiously by the Indians along the \|border8 of the gulf, over 
drowned lands where the sea was fnn^ed by inundated forests, 
and as still as a pool Arrived at thCj point of the gulf, Vasco 
Nunez landed on a smooth sandy beach^ laved by the waters of 

* CKiedo, Hist Gen , p sj AIS 
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tbe brond ocean, and, -w itb bucUer on arm, sword in bond, and 
banner displayed, again marched into the sea and took possession 
of it, Mitb like ceremonials to those observed in the Gulf of St 
Michael’s 

The Indians now pointed to a line of land rising above the 
horizon about four or 111 e leagues distant, which they described 
as being a great island, the principal one of an archipelago The 
■whole group abounded with pearls, but those taken on the coasts 
of this island n ere represented ns being of immense size, many 
of them as large as a man’s eye, and found m shell-fish as big as 
bucklers This island and the surrounding cluster of small ones, 
they added, n ere under the dominion of a tyrannical and pmssant 
cacique, who often, dunng the calm seasons, made descents upon 
the mam-land with fleets of canoes, plundering and desolating the 
coasts, and carrying the people into captivity 

Vasco Nunez gazed with an eager and wistful eye at this 
land of riches, and would have immediately undertaken an expe¬ 
dition to it, had not the Indians represented the danger of ven¬ 
turing on such a voyage in that tempestuous season, in their frail 
canoes His own recent experience convinced him of the wisdom 
of their remonstiances He postponed his visit, therefore, to a 
future occasion, when, he assured his nUies, he would avenge 
them upon this tyrant invader, and deliver their coasts from his 
maraudings In the meantime he gave to this island the name 
of Isla Rica, and the little archipelago surrounding it the general 
appellation of the Pearl Islands 

On the 3d of November he departed from the province of 
Tumaco, to -visit other parts of the coast. He embarked -with his 
men in the canoes, accompanied by Chiapes and his Indians, and 
guided by the son of Tumaco, who had become strongly attached 
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to the Spaniards. The jonng man piloted them along an arm of 
the sea. vide in some places, bnt in others ohstmcted bj groves 
of mangrove trees, vhich grev within the water and mterlaced 
their branches from shore to shore, so that at times the Spaniards 
were ohhged to cnt a passage with their swords 

At length they entered a great and tnrhnlent nver, which 
they ascended with diScalty, and. early the next morning snr- 
prised a village on its hanks, making the cacnjne Teaochan pris¬ 
oner ; who purchased their favor and kind treatment by a quantity 
of gold and pearls and an abundant supply of provisions As it 
was the intention of Tasco Xunez to abandon the shores of the 
Sonlhem Ocean at this place, and to strike across the mountains 
for Darien, he took leave of Chiapes and of the yonthful son of 
Tumaco, who were to return to their houses in the canoes. He 
sent at the same time, a message to his men, whom he had left 
ia the village of Chiapes appointing a place m the mountams 
where they were to rejoin him on his way back to Danen 

The talent of Tasco ^unez for concihatmg and winnmg the 
gc-od win of the savages is often mentioned, and to such a degree 
had he exerted it in the present instance that the two chieftains 
shed tears at parting Their conduct had a fa\ orahle effect upon 
the cacique Teaochan; he entertained Tasco Nunez with the 
most devoted hospitality during three days that he remamed m 
his village; when abont to depart he famished him with a stock 
cf protisions suScient for several days, as his rente would he 
over rockv and sterile mountains He sent also a numerous band 
of his subjects to carry the burdens of the Spaniards These he 
placed under the command of his son, whom he ordered never to 
separate from the s'ranaers, nor to permit any of his men to 
return viJiout the consent of Tasco Nunez. 
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CHAPTER XII r 

VASCO KUNEZ SETS OUT ON HIS RETURN ACROSS THE MOUN¬ 
TAINS-HIS CONTESTS lYITH THE SAVAGES 

Turning tlieir backs upon tho Southern Sea, the Spaniards now 
began painfully to clamber the rugged mountains on their return 
to Darien 

In the early part of their route an unlooked-for suffering 
availed them there was neither brook nor fountam nor standmi: 
pool Tho burning heat, which produced intolerable thirst, had 
dned up all the mountain torrents, and they were tantalized by 
the sight of naked and dusty ohannels where water had once 
flowed in abundance Their sufferings at length mcreased to sueh 
a height that many threw themselves fevered and panting upon 
the earth, and were ready to give up the ghost. The Indians, 
however, encouraged them to proceed, by hopes of speedy relief, 
and after a vhile, turnmg aside from the direct course, led them 
into a deep and narrow glen, refreshed and cooled by a fountain 
which babbled out of a cleft of the rocks 

Whde refreshing themselves at the fountam, and reposmg in 
the little valley, they learnt from their guides that they were in 
the temtones of a powerful chief named Poncra, famous for his 
riehes The Spamards had already heard of the golden stores 
of this CrcBsus of the mountains, and being now refreshed and 
invigorated, pressed forward wth eagerness for his village The 
cacique and most of his people fled at their approach, but they 
found an earnest of his wealth m the deserted houses, amounting 
to the value of three thousand erowns in gold Their avarice thus 
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•whetted, they dispatched Indians in search of Poncra, lyho found 
liim trembling in his secret retreat, and partly by threats, partly 
by promises, prevailed upon him and three of his principal sub¬ 
jects to come to Vasco Nunez lie was a savage, it is said, so 
liateful of aspect, so misshapen in body and deformed in all his 
members, that he was hideous to behold. The Spaniards en¬ 
deavored by gentle means to draw from him information of the 
places whence he procured his gold He professed utter ignor¬ 
ance in the matter, declaring that the gold found in his village 
had been gathered by his predecessors m times long past, and that 
as he himself set no value on the metal, he had never troubled 
himselt to seek it. The Spaniards resorted to menaces, and -even, 
it IS said, to tortures, to compel him to betray his reputed trea¬ 
sures, but with no better success Disappointed m their expecta¬ 
tions, and enraged at his supposed obstmacy, they listened too 
readily to charges advanced agamst him by certain caciques of 
the neighborhood, who represented him as a monster of cruelty, 
and as guilty of cnmes repugnant to nature ,* whereupon, in the 
heat of the moment, they gave him and Ins three compamons, 
■« ho were said to be equally guilty, to be tom in pieces by the 
(logs—A rash and cruel sentence, issued on the evidence of 
,n owed enemies , and which, however it may be palliated by the 
alleged horror and disgust of the Spaniards at the imputed cnmes 
of the cacique, bears visibly the stamp of haste and passion, and 
remains accordingly a foul blot on the character of Vasco Nuiiez 
The Spaniards staid for thirty days reposing in the village of 
the unfortunate Poncra, dunng which time they were rejoined by 
their companions, i\ho had been left behind at the village of 
Chiapes They were accompanied by a cacique of the moun- 
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tains, T\lio Incl lodged and fed there, and made them presents of 
the ^allIe of t\io thousand crowns in gold This hospitable sav- 

I 

age approaelied Yasco Nunez wiIli a serene eountenance, and 
taking him h} the hand, “ Behold,” said he, “ most valiant and 
powerful ehief, I bring Ihee th} companions safe and well, as they 
entered under iii} roof Maj he who made the thunder and 
lightning, and who gnes us the fruits of the earth, preserve thee 
and thine in safety !” So «nying, he raised his ejes to the sun, 
as if he worshiped that as his deify and the dispenser of all tem¬ 
poral bles'ings • 

Departing from this i illage, and being still accompanied by 
the Indians of Teaochnn, the Spaniards now bent their coarse 
along the banks of the river Comngre, wliieh descends the north¬ 
ern side of the Isthmus, and flows through the territories of the 
cacique of the same name This wild stream, which in the course 
of ages had worn a channel through the deep clefts and ravines 
of the mountains, was bordered by precipices, or overhung by 
shagged forests, they soon abandoned it, therefore, and wandered 
on without aiij path, but guided by the Indians They had to 
climb terrible precipices, and to descend into deep valJejs, dark¬ 
ened by thick forests and beset by treacherous morasses, where, 
but for their guides, they might have been smothered in the 
mire 

In the course of this rugged journey they suffered excessively 
in consequence of their own avarice They had been warned of 
the sterility of the country, and of the necessity of providing am¬ 
ply for the journey When they came to lade the Indians, how¬ 
ever, who bore their burdens, their only thought was how to 
convey the most treasure, and they grudged even a slender sup- 


* Herrera, decad i bb x cap 4 
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ply of provisions as taking up the place of an equal weight of 
gold. The consequences were soon felt. The Indians could 
carry but small burdens and at the same time assisted to consume 
the scanty stock of food which formed part of their load. Scar- 
uty and famine ensued, and rehef was rarely to he procured, for 
the milages on this elevated part of the mountains were scattered 
and poor, and nearly destitute of provisions. They held no com¬ 
munication with each other, each contenting itself with the scanty 
produce of i.s own fields and forest Some were entirely de¬ 
serted ; a* other places the inhabitants, forced from their retreats, 
implored pardon and declared they had hidden themselves through 
=hame, not having the means of properly entertaining such celes¬ 
tial visitors. They brought peace-oSenngs of gold, hut no pro- 
msions For once the Spaniards found that even their darling 
gold could fail to cheer their drooping spirits Their sufferingr 
from hunger became intense, and many of their Indian compan¬ 
ions sank down and perished by the way. At length they reached 
a village where they were enabled to obtain snpphes and where 
tney remained thirty days, to recruit their wasted strength. 


CHAPTER XTT. 

EUTEHPSISE AGAIXST TXTBmtAWA, THE 'WAEI.TKX CACIQUE OF 
TETE JIOTHTCAIKS-EETCEK TO DAETEW. 

The Spaniards had now to pass through the territones of Tuha- 
nn-m^. the most po‘ent and warlike cacique of the mounta in s 
This was the same chieftain of whom a formidable character had 
been given by the yonng Indian pnnce, who first informed Tasco 
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Nunez of the southern sea Ho had erroneously represented the 
dominions of Tubnnanid as lying beyond the mountains, and, 
■v\hile he dwelt upon the quantities of gold to be found in them, 
had magnified (he dangers of any attempt to pass their borders 
The name of this redoubtable cacique was in fact a terror through¬ 
out the country, and iihen Vasco Nunez looked round upon his 
handful of pale and emaciated followers, be doubted whether 
even the superiority of their weapons, and their military skill, 
would enable them to cope with Tubanamh and his armies in 
open contest He rcsohed, therefore, upon a perilous stratagem 
IVlicn he made it knoiin to his men, everj' one pressed forward to 
engage in it Choosing seienty of the most vigorous, he ordered 
the rest to maintain their post in the village 

As soon ns night had fallen he departed secretly i\ith his 
chosen band, and made Ins way with such rapidity through the 
forests and defiles of the mountains, that he arrived in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the residence of Tubanama by the followmg evening, 
though at the distance of two regular days’ journey 

There waiting until midnight lie assailed the village suddenly, 
and captured the cacique and bis whole familj, in a Inch acre 
eighty females Tubanamd lost all presence of mind, and wept 
bitterly The Indian allies beholding their once dreaded enemy 
thus fallen and captive, urged that he should be put to death, ac¬ 
cusing him of various crimes and cruelties Vasco Nunez pre¬ 
tended to listen to their prayers, and gave orders that his captive 
should be tied hand and foot, and given to the dogs The 
cacique approached him trembling, and laid his hand upon the 
pommel of his sword “ Who can pretend,” said he, “ to strive 
with one who bears this weapon, which can cleave a man asunder 
with a blow? Ever smee thy fame has reached among these 
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mountains have I reverenced thy valor Spare my life, and thou 
shalt have all the gold I can procure ” 

Vasco Nunez, v/hose anger -was assumed, -was readily paci¬ 
fied As soon as the day dawned, the cacique gave him armlet'! 
and other jewels of gold to the value of three thousand crowns, 
and sent messengers tliroughout his dominions ordering his sub¬ 
jects to aid in paying hia ransom The poor Indians, with their 
accustomed loyalty, hastened in crowds, bringing their golden 
ornaments, until in the course of three days they had produced an 
amount equal to six thousand crowns This done, Vasco Nunez 
set the cacique at liberty, bestowing on him several European 
tnnkets, with which he considered himself richer than he had 
been v ith all his gold Nothmg would draw from him, however, 
the disclosure of the mines whence this treasure was procured 
He declared that it came from the temtones of his neighbors, 
where gold and pearls were to be found in abundance, but that 
his lands produced nothing of the kind Vasco Nunez doubted 
Ins sincerity, and secretly caused the brooks and rivers m his 
dominions to be searched, where gold was found in such quanti¬ 
ties, that he determined, at a future time, to found two settlements 
in the neighborhood 

On partmg with Tubanamd, the cacique sent his son with the 
Spaniards to learn their language and religion. It is said, also, 
that the Spaniards earned off his eighty women, but of this par¬ 
ticular fact Oviedo, who wntes with the papers of Vasco Nunez 
before him, says nothing He affirms, generally, however, that 
the Spaniards, throughout this expedition, were not scrupulous in 
their deahngs with the wives and daughters of the Indians , and 
adds, that m this their commander set them the example 

» Oviedo, Hisu Gen , Port El cap 4, ISIS 
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HtiMng relumed to the nllngc where ho hnd loft the greater 
part of his men, Vasco Nunez resumed his homouard march 
Ills people were feeble and exhausted, and several of them sick, 
so that some had to he carried and others led hy the arms lie 
himself was part of the time afflicted bj a fc% cr, and had to be 
borne in a hammock on the shoulders of the Indians 

Proceeding thus slonl} and toilfully, they at length arrived 
on the northern sea-coast, at the territories of their ally, Comagre, 
The old cacique was dead, and had been succeeded by his son, the 
same intelligent youth who had first given information of the 
southern sen and the kingdom of Peru The joung chief, nho 
had embraced Clinstianitj, received them nith great hospitality, 
making them presents of gold Vasco Nunez gave him trinkets 
in return, and a shirt and a soldier’s cloak, nilh which, says 
Peter llartyr, he thought himself half a god among his naked 
countrymen After having reposed for a few days, Vasco Nunez 
proceeded to Ponca, where he heard that a ship and caravel had 
arrived at Danen from Hispaniola, with reinforcements and sup- 
phes Hastening, therefore, to Coyba, the temtones of his ally, 
Carefa, he embarked on the 18th of Januarj, 1514, with twenty 
of hiB men, in the brigantine which lie had left there, and arrived 
at Santa Maria de In Antigua, in the nver of Danen, on the fol- 
lowmg day All the inhabitants came forth to receive him, and 
when they heard the news of the great southern sea, and of his 
returning from its shores laden with pearls and gold, there were 
no bounds to their joy He immediately dispatched the ship and 
caravel to Coyba for the companions left behind, uho brought 
with them the remaining booty, consisting of gold and pearls, 
mantles, hammocks, and other articles of cotton, and a great num¬ 
ber of captives of both sexes A fifth of the spoil was set apart 
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for the cro-mi, the rest rvas shared, m jnst proportions among 
those who had been in the expedition, and those who had remained 
at Darien All were contented with their allotment, and elated 
with the prospect of stDl greater gam firom future enterprises 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable expeditions of the 
earlj discoverers The intrepidity of Tasco Xnnez m penetratmg, 
with a handful of men, far mto the mtenor of a wild and monn- 
tamons country, peopled by warlike tribes; his skfll m managing 
his band of rough adventurers, stimulating their valor, enforcmg 
their obedience, and attachmg their affections, show him to have 
possessed great qualities as a general. "We are told that he was 
always foremost in peril and the last to quit the field He shared 
the tods and dangers of the meanest of his followers, treating 
them with frank afiabihfy; watching, fightmg faslmg, and labor¬ 
ing with them, visitmg and consohng such as were sick or infirm, 
and dividing all his gains with fairness and liberahty He was 
chargeable at times with acts of bloodshed and injustice, but it is 
probable that these were often called for as measures of safety 
and precaution , he certainly offended less against humanity than 
most of the early discoverers; and the unbounded amity and 
confidence reposed m him by the natives, when they became mb- 
mately acquainted with his character, speak strongly in favor of 
his kmd treatment of them. 

The character of Tasco Xunez had, in fact, risen with his 
circumstances, and now assumed a nobleness and grandenr from 
tbe discovery be had made, and the important charge it had 
devolved npon him. He no longer felt himself a mere soldier of 
fortune, at the head of a hand of adventurers hut a great com¬ 
mander conducting an immortal enterprise '• Behold says old 
Peter iffartyr. “Tasco Xunez de Balboa, at once transformed 
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from a rash royster to a politic and discreet captain ” and thus it' 
IS that men are often made by their fortunes, that is to say, their 
latent quahties are brought out, and shaped and strengthened by 
events, and by tlie necessity of every exertion to cope vnth the 
greatness of their destiny 


CHAPTER XV 

TRANSACTIONS IN SPAIN-PEDRARIAB DAVILA APPOINTED TO 

THE COaniAND OF DARIEN—TIDINGS RECEIVED IN SPAIN 
OF THE DISCOVERT OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 

< 

Vasco NhKez de Balboa now flattered himself that he had 
made a discovery calculated to silence all his enemies at court, and 
to elevate him to the highest favor with his sovereign He wrote 
letters to the kmg, giving a detail of his expedition, and settmg 
forth all that he had seen or heard of this Southern Sea, and of 
the nch countnes upon its borders Beside the royal fifths of 
the profits of the expedition, he prepared a present for the sove¬ 
reign, m the name of himself and his companions, consistmg of 
the largest and most precious pearls they had collected As a 
trusty and mtelhgent envoy to bear these tidmgs, he chose Pedro 
de Arbolancha, an old and tned friend, who had accompanied 
him in his tods and dangers, and was well acquamted with all his 
transactions 

The fate of Vasco Nunez furnishes a striking mstance how 
prosperity and adversity, how even life and death hang balanced 
upon a pomt of time, and are aflfected by the improvement oi 
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regled of rnoments. ITuforhinatelj the sHp Trli'cli v-c= to con 
rev tte messenger to Spain lingered in part mitii tie 'bermning 
of 3f?.rch: a ceiav vrliicii liad a fatal iafnence on tie fortunes of 
Tasco ifuSez. It is necKsarg here to cast an epe back tipon the 
events —hicb had taken place in Spain rrhile he rras emplcr-ed in 
ins conquests and discorerLes. 

The Bachelor Zncso had arrived in Castils fnS of his wrongs 
and indignities. He had Spends at coart. who aided him in gain¬ 
ing a readj hearing and he lost not a raament in availinv hirnself 
of it. He declaimed eloquendp upon the alleged nsnrpanon cf 
Tasco hynnez, and represen'ed him as ^vcming the colonp bp 
force and Sand. It —as in vain iha* the alcalde Zamad-o the 
cnc ent coZeagne and the enrop of Tasco Zsnner s“enip‘ed to 
speak in his defence • he was tmable to cone -wth the fects and 
argnments o'" the Bachelor, who was a pleader bp profesron. and 
now pleaded his own canse. The king determined to send a ne— 
goremor to Hari-n wi*h power to inquire into and rensedp cT 
abases For this o^ce he chcse Don Pedro Arias DavSa. cora- 
tnonlp called Pedrarias.'^ He was a native of Segovia, who had 
been bronjht no in the ropal hoasehold. and had d_rdngnished 
himself as a bra^e soHen both in the war o'" Granada and a* t'^e 
fcVfpg of Oran and Bnga in Afidca. He posessei those per¬ 
sonal accomplishments which captiTa'‘e the soldierp. and was 
called f'' Ghll'j. for his gallant arrap and conrtip demeanor, and 
f ^ Jus'ad'->~. or tic T77v-. for his dexterir- in Jonsts and fonma- 
ments. These, it most be admlted. were not the qnahSeation? 
mos* adap'ed for the govemraen'' of mde and factions colonies in 
a wilderress: bn‘ he had an all-po—erfai Sdend in the Bishop 
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Fonsecn The hishop was as thorough-going in patronage as in 
persecnhon He assured the king that Pedranas had under¬ 
standing equal to his valor, that he was as capable of managing 
the affairs of peace as of war, and that, having been brought up 
in the rojal household, his loyalty might be implicitly relied on 
Scarcely had Don Pedranas been appointed, when Cayzedo 
and Colmenares arrived on their mission from Darien, to commu¬ 
nicate the intelligence received from the son of the cacique 
Comagre, of the Southern Sea beyond the mountains, and to ask 
one thousand men to enable Vasco Nunez to make the discovery 
The avarice and amhihon of Ferdinand were inflamed bj 
the tidmgs He rewarded the bearers of the intelligence, and, 
after consulting mth Bishop Fonseca, resolved to dispatch imme¬ 
diately a powerful armada, with twelve hundred men, under the 
command of Pedranas, to accomplish the enterpnse 

Just about this time the famous Gonsalvo Hernandez de Cor¬ 
dova, commonly called the Great Captain, was prepanng to return 
to Naples, vhere the allies of Spain had experienced a signal 
defeat, and had craved the assistance of this renowned general to 
retrieve their fortunes The chn airy of Spam thronged to enlist 
under the banner of Gonsalvo The Spanish nobles, with their 
accustomed prodigality, sold or mortgaged their estates to buy 
gorgeous armor, silks, brocades, and other articles of martial 
'pomp and luxury, that they might figure, with becommg magnifi¬ 
cence, in the campaigns of Italy The armament was on the 
point of saihng for Naples with this host of proud and gnllafit 
spirits, when the jealous mind of Ferdmand took offence at the 
enthusiasm thus shown towards his general, and he abruptly 
countermanded the expedition The Spanish cavaliers were 
overwhelmed with disappointment at havmg their dreams of 
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glory thus suddenly dispelled, when, as if to console them, the 
enterprise of Pedrarias was set on foot, and opened a different 
career of adventure The very idea of an unknown sea and 
splendid empire, where never European ship had sailed nor foot 
had trodden, broke upon the imagination with the vague wonders 
of an Arabian tale Even the countnes already known, in the 
vicinity of the settlement of Darien, were described in the usual 
terms of exaggeration Gold was said to he on the surface of 
the ground, or to be gathered with nets out of the brooks and 
nvers, insomuch that the region hitherto called Terra Eirma, 
now received the pompous and delusive appellation of Castilla 
del Oro, or Golden Castile 

Excited by these reports, many of the youthful cavaliers, 
who had prepared for the Itahan campaign, now offered them¬ 
selves as volunteers to Don Pedranas He accepted their servi¬ 
ces, and appointed Seville as the place of assemblage. The 
streets of that ancient city soon swarmed with young and noble 
cavahers splendidly arrayed, full of spirits, and eager for the 
saihng of the Indian armada Pedranas, on his arrival at Seville, 
made a general review of his forces, and was embarrassed to 
find that the number amounted to three thousand He had been 
limited in his first armament to twelve hundred, on representing 
the nature of the case, however, the number was extended to 
fifteen hundred, but through influence, entreaty, and stratagem, 
upwards of two thousand eventually embarked.* Happy did he 
think himself who could in any manner, and by any means, get 
admitted on board of the squadron Hor was this eagerness for 
the enterprise confined merely to young and buoyant and ambi¬ 
tious adventurers, we are told that there were many covetous 

/ 

• Oviedo, lib u. cap 7, MS , 
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old men, who offered to go at their own expense, without seeking 
any pay from the king Thus every eye was turned with desire 
to this squadron of modem argonauts, as it lay anchored on the 
bosom of the Guadalquiver 

The pay and appointments of Don Pedrarins Davila were on 
the most liberal scale, and no expense was spared in fittmg out 
the armament for the objects of the expedition were both coloni¬ 
zation and conquest Artillery and powder were procured from 
Malaga Beside the usual a capons, such as muskets, cross-boa s, 
swords, pikes, lances, and Neapohtan targets, there was armor 
devised of quilted cotton, as being light and better adapted to the 
climate, and sufficiently proof against the a capons of the Indians , 
and aooden bucklers from the Canarj’ islands, to ward off the 
poisoned arrows of the Caribs 

Santa hlana de la Antigua was, by royal ordinance, elevated 
into the metropolitan city of Golden Castile, and a Franciscan 
fnar, named Juan de Quevedo, was appointed as bishop, auth 
powers to decide in all cases of conscience A number of fnars 
were nominated to accompany him, and he was provided auth 
the necessary furniture and vessels for a chapel 

Among the vanous regulations made for the good of the in¬ 
fant colony, it was ordained that no lawyers should be admitted 
there, it having been found at Hispaniola and elsewhere, that thej’’ 
were detnmental to the welfare of the settlements, by fomenting 
disputes and litigations The judicial affairs a'ere to be entirely 
confided to the Licentiate Gaspar de Espmosa, who was to officiate 
as alcalde mayor or chief judge 

Don Pedranns had intended to leave his wife in Spain Her 
name was Dona Isabella de Bobadilla, she was niece to the 
Marchioness de Moj a, a great favonte of the late Queen Isabella, 
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lio liad been instrumental m peisuading lier loyal mistiess to 
patroiiizc Columbus.* Her niece partook of Iier high and gen¬ 
erous nature She refused to remain behind m selfish securitj, 
hut declaied that she would accompany her husband m every 
peul, whether by sea or land This self-devotion is the moie 
remaikablo when it is considered that she was past the romantic 
period of youth, and that she left behmd her in Spain, a family 
of four sons and four daughters 

Don Pedraruis was instructed to uso'great indulgence towaids 
the people of Darien, who had been the followers of Nicuesa, 
and to remit the royal tithe of all the gold they might have 
collected previous to Ins airival Towards Vaseo Nuilez do Bal- 
ho.a alone Ihe royal countenance iras stem and severe J’ediRrms 
w as to depose him from Ins assumed authority, and to call him to 
strict account before the alcalde mayor, Caspar de Espinosa, for 
his tieatmcnt of the Bachelor Enciso 

The splendid fleet, consisting of fifteen sail, weighed ancflior 
at St Lucar on the 12th of April, 1514, and swept proudly out 
of the Guadalquivcr, thronged u ith the chivalrous adventurers 
for Golden Castile But a short lime had elapsed after its depar¬ 
ture, when Pedro Aibolancho arrived with the tardy missions of 
Vasco Nunez Had he arrived a few days sooner how different 
might have been the fortune of his friend! ^ 

He was immediately admitted to the royal presence, where he 
announced the adventurous and successful expedition of Vasco 
Nunez, and laid before the king the pearls and golden ornaments 

* Tins ivns the same Marchioness de Moyn, who during the war of Gran¬ 
ada, while the court and royal army were encamped before Mnlago, was mis¬ 
taken for the queen by a Moonsh fanatic, ond had nearly fallen beneath his 
dagger 
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brought as the first fruits of the discovery King Ferdinand 
listened with charmed attention to this tale of unknown seas and 
wealthy realms added to his empire It filled, in fact, the imagi¬ 
nations of the most sage and learned with golden dreams, and 
anticipations of unbounded riches Old Peter Martyr, who re¬ 
ceived letters from his fnends in Darien, and communicated by 
Mord of mouth vith those who came from thence, writes to Leo 
the Tenth in exulting terms of this event. “ Spam,” says he, 
“ a ill hereafter be able to satisfy with pearls the greedy appetite 
of such as in wanton pleasures are like unto Cleopatra and iEso- 
pus, so that henceforth we shall neither envy nor reverence the 
nice fruitfulness of Trapoban or the Red Sea The Spamards 
viU not need hereafter to mine and dig far into the earth, nor to 
cut asunder mountains in quest of gold, but wdl find it plentifully, 
in a manner, on the upper crust of the earth, or in the sands of 
rivers dried up by the heats of summer Certainly the reverend 
antiquity obtamed not so great a benefit of nature, nor even 
aspired to the knowledge thereof, since never man before, from 
the known world, penetrated to these unknoivn regions ”* 

The tidings of this discovery made all Spam resound with the 
pnuses of Vasco Nunez, and, from being considered a lawless 
and desperate adventurer, he was lauded to the skies as, a worthy 
successor to Columbus The king repented of the harshness of 
his late measures towards hun, and ordered the Bishop Fonseca 
to devise some mode of rewarding his transcendent services 


• P Martyr, decad 3, chap lu Lok’s translation 
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CHAPTER XYI 


ABKIVAL ASV GEAR'D EXTET OF BOX PFDEAKIAS OATILA 
IXTO DAEIEX 

TYniLE honors and revrards vrere preparing in Europe for Vasco 
Eunez, that indefatigable commander, inspired by his fortunes 
•nth redoubled zeal and loftier ambition, iras exercising the pa¬ 
ternal forethought and discretion of a pafriolic governor over the 
country subjected to his rule His most strenuous exertions vrere 
directed to bring the neighborhood of Danen info such a state 

of cultivation as might render the settlement mdependent of 

-- 

Europe for supphes The fomf^as situated on ‘the banks of a 
nver, and contamed of tvro hundred houses and cabins 

Its population am^aited to five hundred and fifteeji Europeans, 
aH men, and fifteen hundred Indians, male and female. Orchards 
and garde^'^ad been laid out,-where European as -ivell as native 
fmits and^Fcgefables ivere cultivated, and already gave promise of 
futur^bundance Vasco Hunez devised aU hmds of means to 
keep up the spirits of his people On hohdays they had their 
fafOTite national sports and games, and particularly tilting 
niatches, of vrhich chivalrous amusement the" Spaniards m those 
days -were extravagantly fond. Soinetimes he gratified their 
restless and ronng habits by sending them in expeditions to 
various parts of the country, to acquire a knowledge of its re¬ 
sources, and to strengthen his sway over the natives He was 
so successful in securing Ibc amity or exc2twg the awe of the 
Indian tribes, that a Spaniard might go smgly about the land in 
perfect safety; •while his o'wn followers were zealous in their de- 
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Totion fo him, botli from admiration of his past exploits and from 
hopes of soon being led by him to new discovenes and conquests 
Peter JlartjT, m his letter to Leo thi Tenth, speaks in high 
terms of these “ old soldiers of Danen,” the remnants of those 
well-tned adventurers who had followed the fortunes of Ojeda, 
Nicuesa, and Vasco Nunez “They were hardened,” says he, 
“ to abide all sorrows, and were exceedingly tolerant of labor, 
heat, hunger, and watching, insomuch that they merrily make 
their boast that they have observed a longer and sharper Lent 
than even your Holmess enjoined, since, for the space of four 
j ears, their food has been lierbs and fruits, with now and then 
fish, and very seldom flesh ”* 

Such were the hardy and n ell seasoned veterans that were 
under the sn ay of Vasco Nunez, and the colony gave signs of 
rising in prospenty under his actn e and fostering management, 
when, in the month of June, the fleet of Don Pedranas Davila 
arrived in the Gulf of Uraba 

The Spanish cavaliers who accompanied the new governor 
were eager to get on shore, and to behold the anticipated wonders 
of the land, but Pedranas, knowing the resolute character of 
Vasco Nunez, and the devotion of his followers, apprehended 
some difliculty in getting possession of the colony Anchonng, 
therefore, about a league and a half from the settlement, he sent 
a messenger on shore to announce his arnval The envoy, hav¬ 
ing heard so much in Spam of the prowess and exploits of Vasco 
Nunez and the nches of Golden Castile, expected, no doubt, to 
find a blustering warrior, maintainmg barbaric state m the go¬ 
vernment which he had usurped Great was his astonishment 


• P Martyr, decad 3, cap m Lok’s translation 
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therefore to find this redoubtable hero a plain unassuming man, 
clad in a cotton frock and drawers, and hempen sandals, directmg 
and aiding the labor of several Indians who were thatchmg a 
cottage m which he resided 

The messenger approached him respectfully, and announced 
the arrival of Con Pedranas Davila as governor of the country 
AVhate'vei Vasco Nunez may have felt at this mtelligence, he 
suppressed his emotions, and answered the messenger with great 
discretion, “ Tell Don Pedranas Davila,” said he, “ that he is 
welcome, and I congratulate him on his safe arrival, and am 
ready, with all who are here, to obey his orders ” 

The httle commumty of rough and daring adventurers was m 
an uproar cahen they found a new governor bad amved Some 
of the most zealous adherents of Vasco Nunez were disposed to 
sally forth, sword in hand, and repel the intruder, but they were 
lestrained by their more considerate chieflam, who prepared to 
receive the new governor vnth all due submission 

Pedranas disembarked on the thirtieth of June, accompanied 
by hi* heroic wife. Dona Isabella, who, accordmg to old Peter 
llartyr, had sustained the roarings and rages of the ocean with 
no less stout courage than either her husband or the manners who 
had been brought up among the surges of the sea. 

Pedranas set out for the embryo city at the head of two 
thousand men, all well armed He led his wife by the hand, and 
on the other side of him was the bishop of Darien m his robes, 
while a bnlbant tram of youthful cavaliers, m glittenng armor 
and brocade, formed a kind of body-guard 

All this pomp and splendor formed a stnkmg contrast with 
the humble state of Vasco Nunez, who came forth unarmed, in 
simple attire, accompanied by his counselors and a handful of the 
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“ old soldiers of Darien,” scarred and battered, and grown lialf 
^Mld in Indian warfare, but without weapons, and m garments 
much the worse for wear 

Vaseo Nunez saluted Don Pedranas Davila i\ith profound 
reverence, and promised him implicit obedience, both in his own 
name and in the name of the community Having entered the town 
he conducted his distinguished guests to his straw-thatched habi¬ 
tation, iihere he had caused a repost to be prepared of such cheer 
ns his means afforded, consisting of roots and fruits, maize and 
cassava bread, ii ith no other beverage than water from the river, 
—a sorry palace and a mengie banquet m the eyes of the gay 
cavaliers, iiho had anticipated fai other things from the usurper 
of Golden Castile Vasco Nunez, honever, acquitted himself in 
his humble wigivam w ith the courtesy and hospitality of a prince, 
and showed that the dignitj' of an entei tainment depends moi,e 
upon the giver than the feast. In the meantime a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of European provisions was landed fiom the fleet, and a tem¬ 
porary abundance was diffused through the colony 


CHAPTER XVn. 

PERFIDIOUS CONDUCT OF DON PEDRARIAS TOWARDS VASCO 

NUNEZ 

On the day after his entrance into Darien, Don Pedrarias held a 
private conference with Vasco Nunez m presence of the historian 
Oviedo, who had come out from Spam as pubhc notary of the 
colony The governor commenced by assuring him that he was 
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instructed by the king to treat him -with great favor and distinc¬ 
tion, to consult him about the affairs of the colony, and to apply 
to him for information relative to the surrounding country At 
the same time he professed the most amicable feelings on lus oirn 
part, and an intention to be guided by his counsels in all public 
measures 

Vasco Nunez was of a frank confiding nature, and was so 
captivated by this unexpected courtesy and kindness, that lie 
thren off all caution and reserve, and opened his ■whole soul to 
the politic courtier Pedrarias availed himself of this communi¬ 
cative mood to draw from him a mmute and able statement in 
^mtlng, detailing the circumstances of the colony, and the infor¬ 
mation collected respecting various parts of the country, the 
route by which he had traversed the mountains , his discovery of 
the South Sea, the situation and reputed wealth of the Pearl 
Islands, the rivers and ravines most productive of gold, together 
vvith the names and territories of the vanous caciques with whom 
he had made treaties 

Wlien Pedrarias had thus beguiled the unsuspecting soldier 
of all the information necessary for his purposes, he dropped the 
mask, and within a few days proclaimed a judicial scrutmy into 
the conduct of Vasco Nunez and his officers It was to be con¬ 
ducted by the Licentiate Gaspar de Espinosa, who had come as 
alcalde mayor, or chief j'udge The Licentiate was an inexpe¬ 
rienced lavyer, having but recently left the univ^ersity of Sala¬ 
manca. He appears to have been somewhat flexible m his opin¬ 
ions, and prone to be guided or governed by others At the out 
set of his career he was much under the influence of Quevedo, 
the bishop of Danen Now, as Vasco Nunez knew the impor¬ 
tance of this prelate in the colony, he had taken care to secure 
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him to Lis interests by paying him the most profound deference 
and respect, and by giving bim a sliare in bis agricultural enter 
prises and bis schemes of traffic. In fact the good bishop looked 
upon him as one eminently calculated to promote bis temporal 
prosperity, to n bicb be n as by no means insensible Under the 
influence of the prelate, therefore, the alcalde commenced bis 
investigfition m the most favorable manner He went largely 
into an examination of the discoveries of Vasco Nufiez, and of 
the nature and extent of bis various semces The governor was 
alarmed at the course which the inquiry was taking If thus 
conducted, it would but ser\e to illustrate the merits and elevate 
the reputation of the -man whom it was bis interest and mtent to 
ruin To counteract it be immediately set on foot a secret and 
inndious course of interrogatories of the followers of Nicuesa and 
Ojeda, to draw from them testimony which might support the 
charge agamst Y.isco Nunez of usurpation and tyrannical abuse 
of pow er The bishop and the alcalde received information ot 
the mquisitiou, earned on thus secretly, and without their sanction 
They remonstrated warmly against it, as an mfrmgement of their 
rights, being coadjutors m the government, and they spumed the 
testimony of the followers of Ojeda and Nicuesa, as dictated and 
discolored by ancient enmity Vasco Nunez was therefore acquit¬ 
ted by them of the criminal charges made against him, though he 
remained mvolved m difficulties from the suits brought agamst him 
by mdividuals, for losses and damages occasioned by his measures 
Predranas was mcensed at this acquittal, and insisted upon 
the guilt of Vasco Nunez, which he pretended to have established 
to his conviction by his secret mvestigations, and he even deter¬ 
mined to send him m chams to Spain, to be tried for the death 
of Nicuesa, and for other imputed offences 
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It iras not the inclination or the interest of the bishop that 
Tasco IMnnez shonld leave the colony, he therefore managed to 
aivaken the jealous apprehensions of the governor as to the effect 
of his proposed measure He intimated that the arrival of Yasco 
^unez m Spam vould be signahzed by triumph rather than dis¬ 
grace By that time his grand discoveries would be blazoned to 
the world and would atone for all his faults He would be re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm by the nation, with favor by the king, and 
would probably be sent back to the colony clothed -with new dig¬ 
nity and power 

Pedrarias was placed m a perplexing dilemma by these sug¬ 
gestions , his violent proceedings against Tasco Nunez were also 
m some measure restramed by the influence of his wife, Dona 
Isabel de BobadiUa- who felt a great respect and sympathy for 
the discoverer In his perplexity, the wily governor adopted a 
middle course He resolved to detam Yasco Nunez at Darien 
under a cloud of imputation, which would gradually impair his 
popnhmty, whde his patience and means would be silently con¬ 
sumed by protracted and expensive htigation In the meantime, 
however, the property which had been sequestrated was restored to 
him 

YThile Pedranas treated Yasco Nunez with this seventy, 
he failed not to avail himself of the plans of that able com¬ 
mander. The first of these was to establish a line of posts across 
the mountains between Darien and the South Sea- It was his 
eager desire to execute this before any order should amve from 
the king m favor of his predecessor, m order that he might have 
the credit of having colonized the coast, and Yasco Nunez, merely 
that of having discovered and visited it * Before he could com- 


• Oviedo, Hist. Ind , page 2, cap 8 
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plete lliese arrangements, however, unlooked-for calamities fell 
upon the settlement, that for a time interrupted every pi oject, and 
made every one turn his thoughts merely to his own security 


CHAPTER XYin 

CALAMITIES OF THE SPANISH CAVALIERS AT DARIEN 

The town of Dancn vas situated in a deep valley surrounded by 
lofty hills, which, while they kept off the breezes so grateful in a 
sultry climate, reflected and concentrated the rays of the sun, in¬ 
somuch, that at noontide the heat v as insupportable, the nver 
which passed it was shallow, with a muddy channel and bordered 
by marshes , overhanging forests added to the general humidity, 
and the very soil on which the town was built was of such a 
nature, that on digging to the depth of a foot there would ooze 
forth brackish water * 

It IS not matter of surprise that a situation of this kind, in a 
tropical chmate, should be fatal to the health of Europeans 
Many who had recently arrived were swept off speedily, Pedra- 
rias himself fell sick and was removed, ivith most of his people, 
to a healthier spot on the river Coroban, the malady, however, 
contmued to increase The provisions brought out in the ships 
had been partly damaged by the sea, the residue grew scanty, and 
the people were put upon short allowance, the debility thus pro¬ 
duced increased the ravages of disease, at length the provisions 
were exhausted and the horrors of absolute famine ensued 


* Peter Martyr, decad lu cap 6 
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Eveiy one was more or less affected by these calamities, even 
the veterans of the colony quailed beneath them, but to none 
IV ere they more fatal than to the crowd of youthful cavahers who 
had once glittered so gayly about the streets of Seville, and had 
come out to the New World elated with the most sanguine expec¬ 
tations From the very moment of their landing they had been 
disheartened at the savage scenes around them, and disgusted with 
the squahd hfe they were doomed to lead They shrunk with 
disdain from the labors with which alone wealth was to be pro 
cured in this land of gold and pearls, and were impatient of the 
humble exertions necessary for the maintenance of existence 
As the famine increased, their case became desperate, for they 
were unable to help themselves, and their rank and dignify com¬ 
manded neither deference nor aid at a time when common misery 
made every one selfish Many of them, who had mortgaged 
estates m Spam to fit themselves out sumptuously for their Italian 
campaign, now perished for lack of food. Some would be seen 
bartering a robe of crimson silk, or some garment of rich brocade, 
for a pound of Indian bread or European biscuit, others sought 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger with the herbs and roots of the 
field, and one of the principal cavahers absolutely expired of 
hunger m the public streets 

In this wretched way, and in the short space of one month, 
perished seven hundred of the little army of youthful and buoy¬ 
ant spirits who had embarked inth Pedranas The bodies of 
some remained for a day or two without sepulture, their fnends 
not having sufficient strength to bury them Unable to remedy 
the evil, Pedranas gave permission for his men to flee from it 
A ship-load of starving adventurers departed for Cuba, where 
some of them joined the standard of Diego Velasquez, who was 
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colonizing that island, others made their way back to Spam, 
where they arrived broken in health, in spints, and m fortune 


CHAPTER XIX 

FnmTLESS EXPEDITION OF PEDRARIAS 

The departure of so many hungry mouths was some temporary 
rehef to the colony, and Pedranas, havmg recovered from his 
malady, bestirred himself to send expeditions m various direc- 
tiofts for the purpose of foraging the country and collecting 
treasure. 

These expeditions, however, were intrusted to his own favor¬ 
ites and partisans , while Vasco Nunez, the man most competent 
to carry them into effect, remamed idle and neglected A judi¬ 
cial inquiry, tardily earned on, overshadowed him, and though it 
substantiated nothmg, served to embarrass his actions, to cool his 
fnends, and to give him the air of a pubhc delinquent. Indeed 
to the other evds of the colony was now added that of excessive 
Ltigation, ansmg out of the disputes concerning the government 
of Vasco Nunez, and which increased to such a degree, that, ac¬ 
cording to the report of the alcalde Espmosa, if the lawsuits 
should be divided among the people, at least forty would fall to 
each man’s share • This too was m a colony into which tho 
government had commanded that no lawyer should be adimtted 1 
Weaned and imtated by the check given to his favonte en- 
terpnses, and confident of the ultimate approbation of the kmg, 

• Herrera, decad u Lb i cap 1 
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Tosco JTnnez determined to take his fortunes in his o'Ti hands 
and to prosecute in secret his grand project of exploring the re¬ 
gions beyond the mountains For this purpose, he privately dis¬ 
patched one Andres Garahito to Caha to enhst men, and make 
provisions for an enpedition across the isthmus, from Xomhre de 
Dios, and for the fonndmg a colony on the shores of the Sonthem 
Ocean; svhence he proposed to extend his discoveries by sea 
and land. 

While Tasco hTunez awaited the return of Garabito, he had 
the mortification of beholding vanoas of his colonizmg plans pur¬ 
sued and marred by Pedranas. Among other enterprises the 
governor dispatched his lieutenant-general Juan de Ayora, at the 
head of four hundred men, to visit the provinces of those caciques 
with whom Tasco hTunez had sojourned and made treaties on his 
expedition to the Southern Sea- Ayora partook of the rash and 
domineering spirit of Pedrarias and harassed and devastated the 
countries which he pretended to explore. He was received with 
amity and confidence by vanons caaqnes who had formed treaties 
with Tasco hinSez; but he repaid their hospitahty with the 
basest ingratitude, seizing upon their property, taking from them 
their wives and daughters, and often torturing them to make them 
reveal their hidden or supposed treasures Among those treated 
with this perfidy, we gneve to enumerate the youthfiil cacique 
who first gave Tasco !Xu5ez information of the sea beyond the 
■mountains. 

The enormities of Avora and of other captains of Pedranas 
produced the usual effect; the natives were roused to desperate 
resistance; caciques, who had been faithful friends, were con¬ 
verted in*o furious enemies, and the expedition ended m disap- 
pomtment and disaster 
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The adherents of Vasco Nunez did not fail to contrast these 
disastrous enterprises with those which had been conducted with 
so much glory and advantage by their favorite commander, and 
their sneers and reproaches had such an effect upon the jealous 
and irritable disposition of Pedrnnas, that he determined to em¬ 
ploy their idol in a service likely to be attended with defeat and 
to impair his popularity None seemed more fittmg for the pur¬ 
pose than an expedition to Dobayba, where he had once already 
attempted m vam to penetrate, and where so many of his fol¬ 
lowers had fallen victims to the stratagems and assaults of the 
natives 


CHAPTER XX. 

SECOND EXPEDITION OF VASOO NUNEZ IN QUEST OF THE 
GOLD TEMPLE OF DOBATBA 

The rich mmes of Dobayba, and the treasures of its golden tem¬ 
ple, had contmued a favonte theme with the Spanish adventurers 
It was ascertained that Vasco Nunez had stopped short of the 
wealthy region on his former expedition, and had mistaken a 
frontier village for the residence of the caciqne The enterpnse 
of the temple was, therefore, still to be achieved, and it was so- 
hcited by several of the cavahers m the tram of Pedranas, with 
aU the chivalrous ardor of that romantic age Indeed common 
report had invested the enterprise with difficulties and danger 
sufficient to stimulate the ambibon of the keenest seeker of ad¬ 
venture. The savages who inhabited that part of the country 
were courageous and adroit. They fought by water as well as by 
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landj forming ambuscades with their canoes in the hays and 
nvers The country was intersected by dreary fens and morasses 
infested by all kmds of reptiles Clouds of gnats and musqui- 
toes filled the air, there were large bats also, supposed to have 
the baneful properties of the vampire, alhgators lurked in the 
waters, and the gloomy recesses of the fens were said to be the 
dens of dragons 1* 

Beside these objects of terror, both true and fabulous, the 
old histonan, Peter Martyr, makes mention of another monstrous 
animal, said to infest this golden region, and which deserves to be 
cited, as showing the imaginary dangers with which the active 
minds of the discoverers peopled the imexplored wilderness around 
them 

According to the tales of the Indians, there had occurred, 
shortly before the arrival of the Spaniards, a violent tempest or 
rather humcane in the neighborhood of Dobayba, which de- 
mohshed houses, tore up trees by the roots, and laid waste whole 
forests "When the tempest had subsided and the affrighted in¬ 
habitants ventured to look abroad, they found that two monstrous 
animals had been brpught into the country by the hurricane 
According to their accounts they were not unlike the ancient 
harpies, and one being smaller than the other was supposed to 
be its young They had the faces of women, with the claws and 
wings of eagles, and were of such prodigious size that the very 
boughs of the trees on which they alighted broke beneath them. 
They would swoop down and carry off a man as a hawk would 
bear off a chicken, flying with him to the tops of the mountains, 
where they would tear him in pieces and devour him For some 
time they were the scourge and terror of the land, until the In- 


* P Martyr 
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dians succeeded in killing tlie old one by stratagem, and banging 
her on their long spears, bore her through all the towns to assuage 
the alarm of the inhabitants The younger harpy, says the In¬ 
dian tradibon, was never seen afterwards * 

Such were some of the penis, true and fabulous, with which 
the land of Dobayba was said to abound , and, m fact, the very 
Indians had such a dread of its dark and dismal morasses, that, 
in their joumeyings they carefully avoided them, prefernng the 
circuitous and rugged paths of the mountains 

Several of the youthful cavaliers, as has been observed, were 
stimulated rather than deterred by these dangers, and contended 
for the honor of the expedition, but Pedranas selected his rival 
for the task, hoping, as has been hinted, that it would mvolve 
him m disgrace Vasco Nunez promptly accepted the enterpnse, 
for his pnde was concerned in its success Two hundred resolute 
men were given to him for the purpose, but his satisfaction was 
diminished when he found that Luis CanUo, an oflBcer of Pe¬ 
dranas, who had failed in a perilous enterpnse, was associated 
with him in the command 

Few particulars remain to us of the events of this affair 
They embarked m a fleet of canoes, and, traversing the gulf, 
amved at the nver which flowed doi\'n from the region of Do¬ 
bayba They were not destined, however, to achieve the enter¬ 
pnse of the golden temple As they were proceeding rather 
confidently and unguardedly up the nver, they were surpnsed 
and surrounded by a swarm of canoes, filled with armed savages, 
which darted out from lurking places along the shores Some of 
the Indians assailed them with lances, others with clouds of ar¬ 
rows, whde some, plungmg mto the water, endeavored to overturn 

* P Martyr, decad vu cap 10 
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their canoes In this way one-half of the Spaniards were killed 
or drowned Among the number fell Luis Carillo, pierced through 
the breast by an Indian lance. Vasco Nunez himself was wound¬ 
ed, and bad great difficulty in escaping to the shore with the res¬ 
idue of his forces 

The Indians pursued him and kept up a skinnishmg attack, 
but he beat them off until the night, when he silently aban¬ 
doned the shore of the nrer, and directed his retreat towards 
Darien It is easier to imagine than to describe the toils and 
dangers and horrors which beset bun and the remnant of his 
men as they traversed rugged mountains, or struggled through 
the fearful morasses of which they had heal’d such terrific tales 
At length they succeeded in reaching the settlement of Danen 

The partisans of Pedranas exulted in seeing Vasco Nunez 
return thus foiled and wounded, and taunted his adherents with 
their previous boastings. The latter, however, laid all the blame 
upon the unfortunate Cardlo “ Vasco Nunez,” said they, “ bad 
always absolute command m his former enterprises, but in this 
he has been embarrassed by an associate Had the expedition 
been confided to him alone, the event had been far different.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

LETTERS FROM THE KING IN FAVOR OF VASCO NOflEZ — 
AREFVAL OP GARABITO —^ARREST OF VASCO NVhEZ 


[1515 } 

About this time dispatches arrived from Spam w’hich promised 
to give a new turn to the fortunes of Vasco Nunez and to the 
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general affairs of the colony They were written after the tidings 
of the discovery of the South Sea, and the subjugation of so 
many important provinces of the Isthmus In a letter addressed 
to Vasco Nunez, the hing expressed his high sense of his merits 
and services, and constituted him Adelantado of the South Sea, 
and Governor of the provinces of Panama and Coyba, though 
subordinate to the general command of Pedrarios A letter was 
likewise written by the kmg to Pedranas, informing him of this 
appomtment, and ordering him to consult Vasco Nunez on all 
public affairs of importance This was a humiliating blow to 
the pnde ?ind consequence of Pedranas, but he hoped to parry it 
In the meantime, as all letters from Spam were first delivered 
into his hands, he withheld that mtended for Vasco Nunez, until 
he should determine what course of conduct to adopt. The latter, 
however, heard of the circumstance, as did his fnend the Bishop 
of Danen. The prelate made loud complaints of this mterrup- 
tion of the royal correspondence, which he denounced, evqn from 
the pulpit, as an outrage upon the rights of the subject, and an 
act of disobedience to the sovereign 

Upon this the governor called a council of his pubhc officers, 
and, after unpartmg the contents of his letter, requested their 
opmion as to the propriety of mvesbng Vasco Nunez with the 
digmties thus granted to him The alcalde mayor, Espinosa, had 
left the party of the bishop, and was now devoted to the governor 
He msiated, vehemently, that the offices ought m no wise to be 
given to Vasco Nunez, until the kmg should be informed of the 
result of the inquest stift going on against him In this he was 
warmly supported by the treasurer and the accountant. The 
bishop rephed, mdignantly, that it was presumptuous and disloyal 
m them to dispute the commands of the kmg, and to mterfere 
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With the rewards conscientiously given by him to a meritoiious 
subject In this way, he added, they were defeating, by their 
passions, the grateful intentions of their sovereign The governor 
was overawed by the honest warmth of the bishop, and professed 
to accord with him in opinion The council lasted until midnight, 
and it was finally agreed that the titles and dignities should be 
conferred on Vasco Nunez on the following day.* 

Pedrarias and his oSicers reflected, hoaever, that if the juris¬ 
diction implied by these titles a ere absolutely rested in Vasco 
Nunez, the government of Darien and Castilla del Oro would 
vnrtually be reduced to a trifling matter, they resolved, therefoie, 
to adopt a middle course, to grant him the empty titles, but to 
mate him give security not to enter upon the actual goveinment 
of the temtones m question, until Pedrarias should give him 
permission The bishop and Vasco Nunez assented to thio 
arrangement, satisfied, for the present, with securmg the titles, 
and trusting to the course of events to get dominion over the ter- 
ntories f 

The new honors of Vasco Nunez were now promulgated to 
the world, and he was every where addressed by the title of Ade- 
lantado His old friends lifted up their heads with exultation, 
and new adherents flocked to his standard Parties began to 
form for him and for Pedrarias , for it n as deemed impossible 
they could contmue long in harmonj 

The jealou&y of the governor was excited by these ciicum- 
stances, and he regarded the newly-created Adelantado as a 

• Onedo, part u cap 9, 5IS Oviedo, the histonnn, was present at lliis 
consnltation, and says that he wrote down the opinions given on the occasion, 
which the parties signed with their proper hands 
t Idem 
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dangerous rival and an insidious foe Just at Ihis critical junc¬ 
ture, Andres Garabito, the agent of Vasco Nunez, arrived on the 
coast in a vessel which he had procured at Cuba, and freighted 
ith arms and ammunition, and seventy resolute men, for tlie 
secret expedition to the shores of the Pacific Ocean He 
anchored six leagues from the harbor, and sent word pnvately to 
Vasco Nunez of his arnval 

Information was immediately earned to Pedranas, that a 
mystenous vessel, full of armed men, was hovenng on the coast, 
and holdmg secret communication with his rival The suspicious 
temper of the governor immediately took the alarm He fancied 
some treasonable plot against his authority, his passions mingled 
n ith his fears, and, in the first burst of his fury, he ordered that 
Vasco Nunez should be seized and confined in a wooden cage 
The Bishop of Danen interposed in time to prevent an mdignity 
which it might have been impossible to expiate He prevailed 
upon the passionate governor, not merely to retract the order 
respecting the cage, but to examine the whole matter with cool¬ 
ness and deliberation The result proved that his suspicions had 
been erroneous, and that the armament had been set on foot 
without any treasonable intent Vasco Nunez was therefore set 
at hberty, after havmg agreed to certain precautionary conditions, 
but he remained cast down in spirit and impovenshed m fortune, 
by the harassing measures of Pedranas 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

XSPEDITIOX OF HOSAI.E5 AST> PI7.A.SB0 TO THE SHORES OF 

THE PACIFIC OCEAF-^THEIS TISIT TO TEE PEARL ISLASES. 

-^THEIR DISA5TEOES EETCEIT ACROSS THE EOEFTAES'S. 

The Eistop of Darien enconiaged bj the success of his inter- 
cesFon, endeavored to persuade the governor to permit the 
departure of Tasco Xnnes on his expedinon to the South. Sea. 
The jealonsv of Pedrarias, however, vras loo strong to allovr him 
to listen to such coonseL He tvas arrare of the importance of 
the expedition, and vras anxious that the Pearl Elands should be 
eirplored. tvhich promised such abundant trcaiures, bnt he feared 
to increase the popularity of Tasco h\unez, hv adding such an 
enterprise to the number of h^ achievements. Pedranas. there¬ 
fore. Set on foo'- an expedition coasistmg of sixtv men bat gave 
the command to one of ins o*vn relatioas. named Caspar Horales 
The latter vras accompanied bv Franoseo Pizarro, yho had 
already been to those parts m the train of Tasco Tuner, and Tcho 
soon rose to importance in the present enterprise hv his fierce 
courage and do min eering genius. 

A bnef nonce of the principal incidents of this expedition is 
ad that is necessary for the present narrahon. 

ilorales and Pizarro traversed the mountains of the isthmus 
bv a shorter and more evpeditioas route than that rrhich had 
been t.^hpri by Tasco Tnnez, and arrived oa the shores of the 
South Sea at the territories of a caixqae named Tunbra by 
vrhom they vrere amicably entertained. Their great object vras 
to visit the Pearl Elands: the cadque. hov-ever, had but four 
canoes, tvhich Here insuSden* to contain them vhole party. One 
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half of tlieir number, therefore, remained at the village of Tuti- 
brii, under the command of a captain named Penalosa, the resi¬ 
due embarked in the canoes with Morales and Pizarro After a 
stormy and penlous voyage, they landed on one of the smaller 
islands, where they had some skirmishing with the natives, and 
thence made their way to the principal island of the archipelago, 
to V hich, from the report of its great pearl fishery, Vasco Nunez 
had given the name of Isla Rica. 

The cacique of tlus island had long been the terror of the 
neighboring coasts, in\ ading the main-land with fleets of canoes, 
and cariying the inhabitants into captivitj His reception of the 
Spaniards was worthy of his fame Four times did he saUy forth 
to defend his territory, and as often was he repulsed with great 
slaughter His warriors were overwhelmed with terror at the fire¬ 
arms of the Spaniards, and at their ferocious bloodhounds Fmd- 
ing all resistance unavaihng, the cacique was at length compelled 
to sue for peace His prayers bemg granted, he received the 
conquerors into his habitation, which was well built and of im¬ 
mense size Here he brought them as a peace-ofienng a basket 
cunously wrought, and filled with pearls of great beauty Among 
these V, ere two of extraordmary Size and value One weighed 
twenty-five carats, the other was of the size of a Muscadme 
pear, weighmg upwards of three drachms, and of oriental color 
and lustre Tlie cacique considered himself more than repaid by 
a present of hatchets, beads, and haaks’-bells and, on the Span¬ 
iards smilmg at his joy, observed, “ These things I can turn to 
useful purpose, but of what value are those pearls to me ?” 

Finding, however, that these baubles were precious m the 
eyes of the Spaniards, he took Morales and Pizarro to the sum¬ 
mit of a wooden tower, commandmg an unbounded prospect 
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‘ Beliold before yooj” said he, ‘‘the uifinite sea, r-hich extends 
e\ en bejond the sunbeams As to these islands "svhich he to the 
right and left, they are all subject to mj stray They possess but 
little gold, but the deep places of the sea around them are full of 
pearls Continue to be my friends, and you shall have as many 
as you desire, for I value your fnendship more than pearls, and, 
as far as m me hes, viU never forfeit it ” 

He then pomted to the mam-land, vhere it stretched array 
tovrards the east, mountain beyond mountain, until the summit of 
the last faded in the distance, and was scarcely seen abore the 
vratery horizon In that direction, he said, there lay a vast coun¬ 
try of inexhaustible nches, inhabited by a mighty nation He 
v.ent on to repeat the vague but vronderful rumors vrhich the 
Spaniards had frequently heard about the great kingdom of Peru 
Pizarro listened greedily to his vrords, and rrhile his eye foUoned 
the finger of the camque, as it ranged along the Ime of sbadovy 
coast, his darmg mind kindled vrith the thought of seekmg this 
golden empire beyond the rvaters 

Before leaving the island, the tiro captains impressed the 
cacique mth so great an idea of the power of the King of Cas¬ 
tile, that he agreed to become his vassal, and to render him an 
annual tnbute of one hundred pounds’ weight of pearls 

The part^ having returned in safety to the mam-land, though 
to a different place from that where they had embarked, Caspar 
Alorales sent his relation, Bernardo Morales, with ten men in 
quest of Penalosa and his compamons, who had remained in the 
village of Tutibrd. 

Unfortunately for the Spaniards, durmg the absence of the 
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commanders, tins Pennlosa had so exasperated the natives by his 
misconduet, that a conspiracy had been formed by the caciques 
along the coast to massacre the whole of the strangers, when the 
party should return from the islands 

Bernardo Morales and his companions, on their way m quest 
of Peiialosa, put up for the night in the village of a cacique 
named Chuchama, who was one of the conspirators They were 
\ entertained with pretended hospitality In the dead of the night, 
hoM ever, the house m which they were sleepmg was wrapped in 
flames, and most of them were destroyed Chuchama then pre¬ 
pared with his confederates to attack the mam body of the Span¬ 
iards •uho remained with Morales and Pizarro 

Fortunately for the latter, there was among the Indians who 
h'ad accompanied them to the islands a cacique named Churned, 
who was in secret correspondence with the conspirators Some 
circumstances in his conduct excited their suspicions, they put him 
to the torture, and drew from him a relation of the massacre of 
their companions, and of the attack with which they were menaced 
Morales and Pizarro w ere at first appalled by the overwhelm¬ 
ing danger which surrounded them Conceahng their agitation, 
however, they compelled Chirucd to send a message to each of 
the confederate caciques, inviting him to a secret conference, un¬ 
der pretence of givmg him important information The caciques 
came at the summons they were thus taken one by one to the 
number of eighteen, and put in chains Just at this juncture 
Penalosa arrived with the thirty men who had remained with him 
at TuUbrd Their arrival was hailed with joy by their comrades, 
who had given them up for lost. Encouraged by this unexpected 
reinforcement, the Spaniards now attacked by surprise the main 
body of confederate Indians, who, being ignorant of the discovery 
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of tneir plot and cap'nre of Cheir caciqnes, vrere avraiting the 
retom of the laRer in a s^ate of negligent secaritj 

Pizarro led the van. and set npon the enemy at dajbreah 
TTth the old Spanish var-cry of Santiago ^ It ■sras a slaughter 
ra Jter than a battle, for the Indians irere unprepared for resist¬ 
ance- Before sunrise seven hondred lay dead upon the field- 
Eetnnungfrom the massacre, the commanders doomed the cadqnes 
vrho were in chains to be tom in pieces by the bloodhoonds; nor 
vras even Chimca spared from this sangmnaiy sentence- Xot- 
vnthstanding this bloody revenge the vindiclive spirit of the com¬ 
manders vras still nnappeased- and they set off to snrprise the vil¬ 
lage of a cadqne named Birh, -rho d-^elt on the eastern ade of 
the Gulf of St- iHchaeL He vrss lamed for valor and for 
cruelty - his dvrelkng vras surronnded by tbe veapons and other 
trophies of those whom he bad vanquisbed; and he was said 
ne^'er to gi^e qnarter. 

The Spaniards assailed his village before daybreak with fire 
and sword- and made dreadful hamc. Birii escaped from his 
burning babitation, ralhed his people, kept up a gaUmg fight 
ihrongbont tbe greater part of that day, and bandied tbe Span¬ 
iards so rongbly, that, when be drew off at night, they did not 
venture to puisne bum but relumed ngbt gladly from bis terri¬ 
tory. According to some of the Spanish writers, the kingdom of 
Pern derived its name from this warlike cacique, through a blun¬ 
der of the early discoverers, the assertion, however, is hebeved 
to he erroneous. 

The Spaniards had pushed their bloody revenge to an ex¬ 
treme. and were now doomed to suffer from the recoX In the 
forv of their passions thev had forgotten tha^ they were hut a 
handful of men surrounded by savage naions Reluming weaned 
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and dislienrtened from tlie battle with Biril, they were waylaid 
and assaulted by a host of Indians led on by the son of Chiruch. 
A javelin from his hand pierced one of the Spaniards through 
the breast, and came out between the shoulders, several others 
were n ounded, and the remainder were harassed by a galhng 
fire kept up from among rocks and bushes 

Dismayed at the implacable vengeance they had aroused, the 
Spaniards hastened to abandon these hostile shores and make the 
best of their way hack to Danen The Indians, however, were 
not to be appeased by the mere departure of the intruders They 
followed them persevenngly for seven days, hangmg on their 
skirts, and harassing them by continual alarms Morales and 
Przarro, seeing the obstinacy of their pursuit, endeavored to gam 
a march upon them by stratagem Makmg large fires as usual 
one night about the place of their encampment, they left them 
burning to deceive the enemy while they made a rapid retreat 
Among their number was one poor fellow named Yelasquez, who 
was so grievously wounded that he could not walk Unable to 
accompany his countrymen in their flight, and dreading to fall 
mto the merciless hands of the savages, he determined to hang 
himself, nor could the prayers and even tears of his comrades 
dissuade hun from his purpose 

The stratagem of the Spaniards, however, was unavaihng 
Their retreat n as perceived, and at daybreak, to their dismay, 
they found themselves surrounded by three squadrons of savages 
Unable, m their haggard state, to make head against so many 
foes, they remamed drawn up aU day on the defensive, some 
watchmg while others reposed At night they ht their fires and 
again attempted to make a secret retreat The Indians, however, 
were as usual on them traces, and wounded several with arrows 
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Thas pressed and goaded^ the Spaniards became desperate, and 
fought like madmen, rushing upon the very darts of the enemy 

ilorales now resorted to an mhnman and fruitless expedient 
to retard his pursuers He caused several Indian prisoners to be 
slam, hopmg that them friends would stop to lament over them, 
but the sight of them mangled bodies only mcreased the fury of 
the savages and the obstinacy of them pnrsnit. 

For nine days were the Spaniards hunted in this manner 
about the woods and monntams, the swamps and fens, wandenng 
they knew not whither, and returning upon them steps, until to 
them dismay, they found themselves in the very place where, 
several days previonsly, they had been surrounded by the three 
sqaadrons 

Many now despaired of ever escaping with life from this 
trackless wilderness, thus teemmg with deadly foes It was with 
difficulty them commanders could rally their spmts, and encourage 
them to persevere. Entenng a thick forest, they were again 
assailed by a band of Indians, but despam and fury gave them 
strength. they fought like wild beasts rather than like men, and 
routed the foe with dreadful carnage They had hoped to gam a 
breathing tune hy this victorT, but a new distress attended them. 
They got entangled m one of those deep and dismal marshes 
which abound on those coasts, and in which the wanderer is often 
drowned or suffocated. For a whole day they toiled through 
brake and bramble, and mmy fen, with the water reaching to 
them gmdles At length they extricated themselves from the 
swamp, and arrived at the sea-shore The tide was out, hnt was 
about to return, and on this coast it rises rapidly to a great height 
Fearmg to he overwhelmed by the rising surf, they hastened to 
dimh a rock out of reach of the swelhng waters Here they 
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threw themselves on the earth panting with fatigue and abandoned 
to despair A savage wilderness, filled with still more savage 
foes, was on one side, on the other the roaring sea. How were 
they to extricate themselves from these surrounding perils ? 
TlTiile reflecting on their desperate situation, they heard the 
voices of Indians On looking cautiously round, they beheld four 
canoes entering a neighboring creek A party was immediately 
dispatched who came upon the savages by surprise, drove them 
into the woods, and seized upon the canoes. In these frail barks 
the Spaniards escaped from their perilous neighborhood, and, 
trai ersing the Gulf of St Michael, landed in a less hostile part, 
n hence they set out a second time across the mountains. 

It IS needless to recount the other liardships they endured, 
and their further conflicts with the Indians, suflBce it to say, after 
a series of almost inciedible sufferings and disasters, they at 
length arrived in a battered and emaciated condition at Danen 
Throughout all their toils and troubles, however, they had man¬ 
aged to preseri e a part of the treasure gained in the islands, 
e.«pecinlly the pearls given them by the cacique of Isla Rica. 
These were objects of universal admiration One of them was 
put up at auction, and bought by Pedranas, and was afterwards 
presented by his wife Dona Isabella de BobadiUa to the empress, 
who, m return, gave her four thousand ducats * 

Such was the cupidity of the colonists, that the sight of these 
pearls and the reputed wealth of the islands of the Southern Sea, 
and the kingdoms on its borders, made far greater impression on 
the pubhc mind, than the tale told by the adventurers of the hor¬ 
rors they had past, and every one was eager to seek these wealthy 
regions beyond the mountains 

• Herrera, Hist Ind , decad u lib i cap 4 
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CHAPTER XXin 

UNFORTUNATE ENTERPRISl 8 OF THE OFFICERS OP PEDRARIA3 

-MATRIMONIAL COMPACT BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND 

VASCO NUNEZ 

I 

In narrating tho preceding expedition of Monflcs and Pizarro, 
we have been tempted into what may almost be deemed an epi- 
Eodo, though it serves to place in a proper light the lurking diffi¬ 
culties and dangers which beset the expeditions of Vasco Nunez 
to the same regions, and his superior prudence and management 
in avoiding them It is not tho object of this narrative, hoNvever 
to recoid the general events of tho colony under tho administra¬ 
tion of Don Pedranas Davila. Wo refrain, therefore, from de¬ 
tailing various expeditions set on foot by him to explore and 
subjugate the surrounding country, and winch, being ignorantly 
or rashly conducted, too often ended in misfortune and disgrace. 
One of these was to the province of Zenu, where gold was sup¬ 
posed to be taken in the rivers in nets, and where the Bachelor 
Enciso once undertobk to invade the sepulchres A captain, 
named Francisco Becerra, penetrated into this country at the 
head of one hundred and eighty men, well armed and equipped, 
and pro\ided with three pieces of artillery, but neither tho 
commander nor any of his men returned An Indian boy who 
accompanied them was the only one who escaped, and told tho 
dismal tale of their having fallen victims to the assaults and strat¬ 
agems and poisoned arrows of the Indians 

Another band was defeated by Tubanamu, the ferocious ca¬ 
cique of tho mountains, who boro as his banners tho bloody 
shirts of Spaniards slam in former battles. In fine, the colony 
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became so weakened by these repeated losses, and the savages so 
emboldened by success, that the latter beleaguered it with their 
forces, harassed it by assaults and ambuscades, and reduced it to 
' great extremity Such was the alarm m Darien, says the Bishop 
Las Casas, that the people feared to be burnt in their housesi 
They kept a watchful eye upon the mountmns, the plains, and 
the very branches of the trees Their imaginations were in¬ 
fected by their fears If they looked towards the land, the long 
waving grass of the Savannas appeared to them to be moving 
hosts of Indians If they looked towards the sea, they fancied 
they beheld fleets of canoes in the distance Pedrarias endea¬ 
vored to prevent all rumors from abroad that might increase this 
fevered state of alarm, at the same time he ordered the smelt¬ 
ing-house to be closed, which was never done but in time of war 
This was done at the suggestion of the bishop, who caused 
prayers to be put up, and fasts proclaimed, to avert the impend¬ 
ing calamities 

While Pedranas was harassed and perplexed by these com¬ 
plicated evils, he was haunted by contmual apprehensions of the 
ultimate ascendency of Wasco Nunez He knew him to be be¬ 
loved by the people, and befnended by the bishop , and he had 
received proofs that his services were highly appreciated by the 
king He knew also that representations had been sent home by 
him and his partisans, of the evils and abuses of the colony under 
the present rule, and of the necessity of a more active and effi¬ 
cient governor He dreaded lest these representations should 
ultimately succeed, that he should be undermmed in the royal 
favor, and Vasco Nunez be elevated upon his rums 

The politic bishop perceived the uneasy state of the gover¬ 
nor’s mmd, and endeavored, by means of his apprehensions, to 
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effect tliat reconciliation rrlucli ie liad songiit in rain to produce 
througli more generous motives He represented to him that his 
treatment of Vasco Isunez tvas odious m the eyes of the people, 
and must eventually draw on him the displeasure of his sovereign 
“ But vhy persist,*’ added he, ‘^m driving a man to become jour 
deadhest enemy, ivhom you may grapple to your side as your 
firmest friend ? Tou have several daughters—give him one m 
marriage; you rvill then have for a son-m-law a man of merit 
and popularity, ivho is a hidalgo by birth, and a favorite of the 
kmg Tou are advanced in life and infirm, he is in the prime 
and vigor of his days and possessed of great activity Tou can 
make him your hentenant; and while you repose from your toils, 
he can carry on the affairs of the colony with spirit and enter- 
pnse; and all his achievements will redound to the advancement 
of your family and the splendor of your admmistration ” 

The governor and his lady were won by the eloquence of the 
bishop, and readily hstened to his suggestion, and Tasco^ Kunez 
was but too happy to effect a reconciliation on such flattenng 
terms Tntten articles were accordingly drawn up and ex¬ 
changed, contracting a marriage between him and the eldest 
daushter of Pedranas The young lady was then m vSpain but 
was to be sent for, and the nuptials were to be celebrated on her 
arrival at Danem 

Elaving thus fulfilled his office of peace-maker, and settled as 
he supposed, all feuds and jealousies on the sure and permanent 
foundation of family alliance, the worthy bishop departed shortly 
afierwards for Spam. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

VASCO NUNEZ TRANSPORTS SHIPS ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS TO 
THE PACIfIC OCEAN 

[ 1516 ] 

Behold Vasco Nunez once more in the high career of prosper¬ 
ity ! His most implacable enemy had suddenly been converted 
into his dearest friend, for the governor, now that he looked 
upon him as his son-in-law, loaded him with favors Above all, 
he authorized him to build bngantmes and make all the necessary 
preparations for his long desired expedition to explore the South¬ 
ern Ocean The place appointed for these purposes was the port 
of Careta, situated to the west of Danen, whence there was 
supposed to be the most convenient route across the mountains 
A town called Ada had been founded at this port, and the for¬ 
tress was already erected, of which Lope de Olano was alcalde, 
Vasco Nunez was now empowered to continue the buildmg of the 
towm Two hundred men were placed under his command, to 
aid him m carrying his plans mto execution, and a sum of money 
w as advanced to him out of the royal treasury His supply of 
funds, however, was not sufficient, but he received assistance 
from a private source There was a notary at Darien, Hernando 
de Arguello, a man of some consequence in the community, and 
who had been one of the most funous opponents of the unfortu¬ 
nate Nicuesa He had amassed considerable property, and now 
embarked a great part of it in the proposed enterprise, on condi¬ 
tion, no doubt, of shanng largely in its anticipated profits 

On arriving at Acla, Vasco Nunez set to work to prepare the 
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matcnals of four brigantines t<J be launcbed into tlie South Sea. 
The timber v-as felled on tlio Atlantic seaboard, and was then, 
with tlie anchors and rigging, transported across the lofty ridge 
of mountains to the opposite shores of the Isthmus Several 
Spaniards, thirty Negroes, and a great number of Indians were 
employed for tlie purpose They had no other roads but Indian 
paths, straggling through almost impervious forests, across tor- 
lents, and up rugged defiles, broken by rocks and precipices In 
this way they toiled like ants up the mountains, witli their pon¬ 
derous burthens, under the scorching rays of a tiopical sun 
Many of the poor Indians sank by the way and perished under 
this stupendous task The Spaniaids and Negroes, being of 
hardier constitutions, were better able to cope with the incredible 
hardships to which they nero subjected On the summit of the 
mountains a house had been provided foi their temporary repose 
After remaining here a little time to refresh themselves and gam 
new strength, they renewed their labors, descending the opposite 
side of the mountains until they reached the navigable part of a 
river, which they called the Balsas, and which flowed into tho 
Pacific. 

Ztluch time and trouble, and many hves were expended on 
this arduous undertaking, before they had transported to tho river 
Buflicient timber for two brigantines, while the timber for the other 
two, and tho rigging and munitions foi the whole, yet remained to 
be brought To add to their difliculties, they had scarcely begun 
to work upon the timber before they discovered that it was totally 
useless, being subject to the ravages of the worms from having, 
been cut in the vicinity of salt water They were obliged, there¬ 
fore, to begin anew, and fell trees on the border of the nver 

Vasco Nunez maintained his patience and perseverance, and 
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displayed admirable management under these delays and difficul¬ 
ties Their supply of food being scanty, he divided his people 
Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians, into three bands, one was to 
cut and saw the wood, another to bring the rigging and iron-work 
from Ada, ai hich was twenty-two leagues distant, and the third 
to forage the neighboring country for provisions 

Scarcely was the timber felled and shaped for use when the 
rains set in, and the river si\ eUed and overflowed its banks so 
suddenly, that the workmen barely escaped with their hves, by 
clambenng into trees , while the wood on which they had been 
avorking was eitlier buried in sand or slime, or swept away by the 
raging torrent Famine was soon added to their other distresses. 
The foraging party did not return with food, and the swellmg of 
the river cut them off from that part of the country whence they 
obtained their supplies They were reduced, therefore, to such 
scarcity, as to be fam to assuage their hunger with roots gathered 
in the forests 

In this extremity the Indians bethought themselves of one of 
their rude and simple expedients Plunging into the river they 
fastened a number of logs together nith withes, and connected 
them with the opposite bank, so as to make a floating bridge On 
this a party of the Spaniards crossed with great difficulty and 
peril, from the violence of the current, aud the flexibility of the 
bndge, which often sank beneath them until the water rose above 
their girdles On being safely landed they foraged the neighbor¬ 
hood, and procured a supply of provisions sufficient for the present 
emergency 

When the river subsided the workmen agam resumed their 
labors, a number of recruits arrived from Ada, bringing various 
supphes, and the busmess of the enterprise was pressed with 
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doubled ardor, until, after a senes of incredible toils and hard¬ 
ships, Yasco Xnhez had the satisfaction to behold tiro of his 
bngantines floating on the nver Babas As soon as they could 
be equipped for sea, he embarhed in them v,ith as many Span¬ 
iards as they could carry; and, issuing from the nver, launched 
triumphantly on the great ocean he had discovered. 

YTe can readily imagine the exultation of this intrepid adven¬ 
turer, and hov, amply he was repaid for all his suffenngs, when 
he first spread a sail on that nntraver=ed ocean, and felt that the 
range of an unhnov n world was open to him 

There are points in the history of these Spanish di.=covenes 
of the western hemisphere, which make us pause svith wonder 
and admiration at the daring spirit of the men s',ho conducted 
them, and the appalling difBcullics surmounted by their courage 
and perseverance. "We Inow' few instances, howeser, more 
sinking than this piecemeal transportation, across the mountains 
of Danen, of the first European ships that ploughed the sraves 
of the Pacific, and sre'ean readily excuse the boast of the old 
Castilian writers,when they exclaim, “that none but Spaniards 
could ever have conceived or persisted in such an undertaking, 
and no commander m the 2>ew Y'orld but Yasco 2:>uhez could 
have conducted it to a successful issue.”^ 

• H»nera, d'cad u I2> lucap 11 
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CHAPTER XXV 

CnUISE OF VASCO Ntr^EZ IN THE SOUTHERN SEA-RUMORS 

FROM ACLA 

The first cruise of Vasco Nunez vas to tlie group of Pearl 
Islands, on the principal one of u hieh he disembarked the greater 
part of his crews, and dispatched the brigantmes to the main-land 
to bring ofif the remainder It w'as his intention to construct the 
other two vessels of his proposed squadron at this island Dhring 
the absence of the brigantines he ranged the island with his men, 
to collect provisions, and to establish a complete sway o\er the 
natives On the return of his vessels, and while preparations 
were making for the building of the others, he embarked wnth a 
hundred men, and departed on a reconnoitering cruise to the east¬ 
ward, towards the region pomted out by the Indians ns aboundmg 
in nches 

Having passed about twenty leagues beyond the Gulf of San 
Miguel, the manners were alarmed at beholding a gieat number 
of whales, which resembled a reef of rocks stretching far mto 
the sea, and lashed by breakers In an unknown ocean like this 
every unusual object is apt to inspire alarm The seamen feared 
to approach these fancied dangers in the dark, Vasco Nunez an¬ 
chored, therefore, for the night, under a point of land, mtendmg 
’ to contmue m the same direction on the following day When 
the morning dawned, however, the wind had changed, and was 
contrary, whereupon he altered bis course, and thus abandoned 
a cruise, which, if persevered in, might have termmated in the 
discoveiy of Peru 1 Steering for the main-land, he anchored on 
that part of the coast governed by the cacique Chuchamd, w ho 
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bad massacred Bernardo ’Morales and his companions, when 
reposing m his village Here landing with his men, Vasco Nunez 
came suddenly upon the dwelhng of the cacique The Indians 
salhed forth to defend their homes, hut were routed with great 
loss, and ample vengeance was taken upon them for their out¬ 
rage upon the laws of hospitality Having thus avenged the 
death of his countrymen, Vasco Nunez re-embarked and returned 
to Isla Rica 

He now applied himself dihgently to complete the building 
of his brigantines, dispatching men to Acla to bring the necessary 
stores and ngging across the mountains While thus occupied, a 
rumor reached him that a new governor named Lope de Sosa 
was coming out from Spam to supersede Pedranas Vasco 
Nunez was troubled at these tidings A new governor would be 
likely to adopt new measures, or to have new favorites He 
feared, therefore, that some ordei might come to suspend or em¬ 
barrass his expedition , or that the command of it might be given 
to another In this perplexity he held a consultation with several 
of his confidential officers 

After some debate, it was agreed among them that a trusty 
and intelligent person should be sent as a scout to Acla, under 
pretence of procurmg munitions for the ships Should he find 
Pedranas in quiet possession of the government, he was to ac¬ 
count to him for the delay of the expedition, to request that the 
time allotted to it might be extended, and to request reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies Should he find, however, a new governor 
actually arnved, he was to return immediately with the tidings 
In such case it was resolved to put to sea before any contrary 
orders could arrive, trusting eventually to excuse themselves on 
the plea of zeal and good intentions 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

HECONNOITERING EXPEDITION OP GARABITO-STRATAGEM OF 

PEDRARIAS TO ENTRAP VASCO NDiJEZ 

The person intrusted with the reconnoitering expedition to Acla 
was Andres Garabito, in whose fidelity and discretion Vasco 
Xunez had implicit confidence His confidence was destined to 
he fatally deceived According to the assertions of contemporaries, 
this Garabito cherished a secret and vindictive enmity against his 
commander, arising from a simple but a natural cause Vasco 
Nunez had continued to have a fondness for the Indian damsel, 
daughter of the caciquc Careta, whom he had received from her 
father as a pledge of amity Some dispute arose concerning her 
on one occasion between him and Garabito, m the course of which 

V 

he expressed himself in severe and galling language Garabito 
was deeply mortified at some of his expressions, and, being of a 
malignant spint, determined on a dastardly revenge He wrote 
privately to Pedrarias, assuring him that Vasco Nunez had no 
intention of solemnizing his marriage vith his daughter, being 
completely under the influence of an Indian paramour, that he 
made use of the friendship of Pedrarias merely to further his 
own selfish views, intending, as soon as his ships were'ready, to 
throw off all allegianee, and put to sea ns an independent com¬ 
mander 

This mischievous letter Garabito had ivntten immediately after 
the last departure of Vaseo Nunez from Acla Its effect upon 
the proud and jealous spint of the governor may easily be con¬ 
ceived. All his former suspicions were immediately revived 
They aequired strength during a long interval that elapsed with- 
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out tidings being received from the erpedition There ivere de¬ 
signing and prejudiced persons at band, Tvho perceived and 
quickened these jealous feehngs of the governor Among these 
vhs the Bachelor Corral, vrho cherished a deep grudge against 
Vasco Xunez for having once thrown him mto prison for his 
factious conduct, and Alonzo de la Puente, the rojal treasurer, 
whom Vasco Xunez had affronted by demandmg the repayment 
of a loan Such was the tempest gradually gathermg m the 
factious bttle colony of Darien 

The subsequent conduct of Garabito gives much confirmation 
to the charge of perfidy advanced against him TVhen he amred 
at Ada he found that Pedranas remamed in possession of the 
government, for his intended successor had died m the very har¬ 
bor The conduct and conversation of Garabito was such as to 
arouse suspicions, be was arrested, and his papers and letters 
were sent to Pedranas Vhen esammed, he readily suffered 
himself to be wrought upon by threats of punishment and 
promises of pardon, and revealed all that he knew, and de¬ 
clared stdl more that he suspected and surmised, of the plans 
and mtentions of Vasco ZSTunez 

The arrest of Garabito, and the seizure of his letters, pro¬ 
duced a great agitation at Danen It was considered a revival 
of the ancient animosity between the governor and Vasco Hunez, 
and the friends of the latter trembled for his safety. 

Hernando de Arguello, especially, was in great alarm He 
bad embarked the most of bis fortune in the expedition, and the 
failure of it would be rmnous to him He wrote to Vasco Hnnez 
rafonning him of the critical posture of affairs, and urging him 
to put to sea without delay He would be protected at all events, 
be smd, by the Jeronitmte Fathers at San Domingo, who were at 
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that time all-powerful in the New World, and i\ho regarded hn 
e\pedition ns calculated to promote the glory of God as well as 
the dominion of the king • This letter fell into the hands of Pe- 
drarins, and com meed him of the existence of a dangerous plot 
against his authority He immediately ordered Arguello to be 
arrested, and now devised means to get Vasco Nunez within his 
power Willie the latter remained on the shores of tlie South Sea 
iMth his brigantines and his band of hearty and devoted followers, 
Pedrarins knew it would be vain to attempt to take him by force 
Dissembling his suspicions and intentions, therefore, he wrote to 
him in amicable terms, requesting him to repair immediately to 
Ado, as he wished to confer with him about the impending expe¬ 
dition Fearing, however, that Vasco Nunez might suspect his 
motives and refuse to comply, he at the same time ordered Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro to muster all the armed force he could collect, and 
seek and arrest his late patron and eommander wherever he 
might be found 

So great was the terror inspired by the arrest of Arguello, 
and by the general violence of Pedranas, that, though Vasco 
Nunez was a favonte with the great mass of the people, no one 
ventured to warn him of the danger that attended his return 
to Ada 

• In consequence of the eloquent representationa made to the Spanish go¬ 
vernment by the venerable Las Casas, of the cruel wrongs and oppressions 
practised upon the Indians in the colonies, the Cardinal Ximenes, in 1516, sent 
out three Jeronimite Fnars, chosen for their zeal and abilities, clothed with full 
powers to inquire into and remedy all abuses, and to take all proper measures 
for the good government, religious instruction, and effectual protection of the 
nauves The exercise of their powers at San Domingo made a great sensa¬ 
tion m the New World, and, for a time, had a beneficial effect m checking the 
oppressive and licentious conduct of the colonists 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

TA5CO KC^EZ AKD THE ASTROLOGER-HIS RETGRK TO ACLA. 

The old Spanish wnters who hare treated of the fortunes of 
Yasco Hunez, record an anecdote which is worthy of being cited, 
as characteristic of the people and the age Among the motley 
crowd of adventurers lured across the ocean by the reputed wealth 
and wonders of the New IVorld, was an Itahan astrologer, a na¬ 
tive of Yemce, named 3Iicer Codro At the tune that Yasco 
Nnnez held supreme sway at Danen, this reader of the stars had 
cast his horoscope, and pretended to foretell his destiny Pomting 
one night to a certain star, he assured him that m the year in 
which he should behold tliat star in a part of the heavens nhich 
he designated, his life would be in imminent jeopardy, but should 
he survive this year of peril, he would become the richest and 
most renowned captain throughout the Indies 

Several years, it is added, had elapsed since this prediction 
was made, yet, that it still dwelt in the mmd of Yasco Nunez, 
was evident from the following circumstance YTule waitmg the 
return of his messenger, Garabito, he was on the shore of Isla 
Rica one serene evemng, in company with some of his officers, 
when, regarding the heavens, he beheld the fated star exactly in 
that part of the firmament which bad been pointed out by the 
Italian astrologer Turning to his companions, with a smile, 
‘•Behold,” said he, “the wisdom of those who believe in sooth¬ 
sayer:, and, above all, in such an astrologer as 3Iicer Codro' 
According to his prophecy, I should now be in imminent peril of 
my life, yet, here I am, witbm reach of all my wishes , sound m 
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health, \\ ith four brigantines and three hundred men at my com¬ 
mand, and on the point of exploring this great southern ocean ” 

At this fated juncture, say the chroniclers, arrived the bypa- 
cntical letter of Pedranas, inviting him to an interview at Ada 
The discreet reader will decide for himself what credit to give to 
this anecdote, or rather, w hat allowance to make for the httle 
traits of coincidence gratuitously added to the original fact by 
wnters who delight in the marvelous The tenor of this letter 
awakened no suspicion in the breast of Yasco Nunez, who re¬ 
posed entire confidence in the amity of the goternor as his 
intended fiither-m-law, and appears to have been unconscious of 
any thing in his ow n conduct that could warrant hostility Lea\ - 
ing his ships in command of Francisco Companon, he departed 
immediately to meet the governor at Ada, unattended by any 
armed force 

The messengers w ho had brought the letter maintained at first 
a cautious silence ns to the events which had transpired at Darien 
They were gradually won, however, by the frank and genial 
manners of Vasco Nunez, and grieved to see so gallant a soldiei 
hurrying info the snare Having crossed the mountains, and 
drawn near to Ada, their kind feelings got the better of their 
caution, and they revealed the true nature of their errand, and 
the hostile intentions of Pedrarias. Yasco Nunez was struck 
with astonishment at the recital, but, being unconscious, it is 
said, of any evd mfention, he could scarcely credit this sudden 
hostdity in a man who had but recently promised him his daugh¬ 
ter m marriage He imagined the whole to be some groundless 
jealousy which his own appearance would dispel, and accordmgly 
continued on his journey He had not proceeded far, however, 
when he was met by a band of armed men, led by Francisco 
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Pizcrro. The latter stepped forr-ard to arrest his ancient con:- 
m a n cer. Tasco Xnnez paused for a rccmeat. and regarded ii'm 
vrh a looh of reprc-acfcfol astonishment. ‘ Hott is this. Fran- 
osco ?■’ esdaimed he. Is this the vraj yon have been accas- 
tomed to recerre me r“ OSerxrg no fcrther remonstrance, he 
strScTcd himself qiaetly to !>= taken prisoner by his fonaer adhe¬ 
rent. and conducted in chains to Ada. Here he Tras thro>Tn into 
pTson, and Hariolome Hnrtado. once his favorite oScer, vras sent 
to take command of his sqnadron. 


CHAPTEE xxrnL 

THiAi OF tjlsco ^-rVE:z 

Dov PrDEAatis concealed his exnllation at the success of the 
stravagem fcy -nhich he had ensnared his generons and confiding 
rivah He even visited hnn in prison, and pretended deep con¬ 
cern at being ohliged to treat him vdih this temporary ngor. 
atadhutins it entirely to certain accnsations lodged against him 
h"" the Treasnrer. Alonzo de la PneniC. vrhich his oScial situation 
compeoled hirn to notice and investigate. 

Be not a^c^ed. hov-ever my son I" said the hypocrite, an 
investmation v-nL douhdess not merely establish your innocence, 
I at serve to render your zeal and loyalty tovrards your sovereign 
still more ccnsplcnons." 

dYhile Pecrarias assumed this soothing tone to-vards his pns- 
cner. he urged the alcalde mayor, Espmosa. to proceed agamst 
him mth the ntmost ngor of the la*". 
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to cast off all allegiance to the crown, and to assume an indepen¬ 
dent sway on the borders of the Southern Sea, was pnncipally 
supported by the confessions of Andres Garabito The evidence 
IS also cited of a soldier, who stood sentinel one night near the 
quarters of Vasco Nunez on Isla Rica, and who, being driven to 
take shelter from the ram under the eaves of his house, overheard 
a conversation between that commander and certain of his officers, 
n herein they agreed to put to sea with the squadron on their own 
account, and to set the governor at defiance This testunony, 
accordmg to Las Casas, arose from a misconstruction on the part 
of the sentinel, who only heard a portion of their conversation, 
relating to their intention of sailing without waiting for orders, in 
case a new governor should arnve to supersede Pedranas 

The governor in the meantime informed himself from day to 
day and hour to hour, of the progress of the trial, and, consider¬ 
ing the evidence sufficiently strong to warrant his personal hos¬ 
tility, he now paid another visit to his pnsoner, and, throwing off 
all affectation of kindness, upbraided him m the most passionate 
manner 

“ Hitherto,” said he, “ I have treated you as a son, because I 
thought you loyal to your king, and to me as his representative , 
but as I find yon have meditated rebelhon against the crown of 
Castile, I cast you off from my affection, and shall henceforth 
treat you as an enemy ” 

Vasco Nunez indignantly repelled the charge, and appealed 
to the confiding frankness of his conduct as a proof of his mno- 
cence “ Had I been conscious of my gmlt,” said he, “ what 
could have induced me to come here and put myself mto your 
hands ? Had I meditated rebellion, what prevented me from 
carrj ing it into effect ? I had four ships ready to weigh anchor, 
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three hundred brave men at my command, and an open sea before 
me "What had I to do but to spread sail and press forward ’ 
There was no doubt of findmg a land, whether nch or poor, suf¬ 
ficient for me and mme, far beyond the reach of your control In 
the innocence of my heart, however, I came here promptly, at 
your mere request, and my reward is slander, indignity, and 
chains 

The noble and mgenuous appeal of Vasco Nunez had no 
effect on the prejudiced feehngs of the governor on the confraiy, 
he was but the more exasperated against his prisoner, and ordered 
that his irons should be doubled 

The trial was now urged by him with increased eagerness 
Lest the present accusation should not be sufficient to effect the 
rum of his victim, the old mquest mto his conduct as governor, 
which had remamed suspended for many years, was revived, and 
he was charged anew with the wrongs inflicted on the Bachelor 
Enciso, and with the death of the unfortunate Nicuesa 

Notwithstandmg all these charges, the trial went on slowly, 
ivith frequent delays, for the alcalde mayor, Glaspar de Espinosa, 
seems to have had but httle relish for the task assigned him, and 
to have needed frequent spurring from the eager and passionate 
governor He probably considered the accused as technically 
guilty, though innocent of all intentional rebellion, but was 
ordered to decide accordmg to the stnct letter of the law He 
therefore, at length, gave a reluctant verdict agamst Vasco Nunez, 
but recommended him to mercy, on account of his great services, 
or entreated that, at least he might be permitted to appeal “ No,” 
said the unrelenting Pedranas, " if he has mented death, let him 
suffer death!” He accordmgly condemned him to be beheaded 
The same sentence was passed upon several of his officers, who 
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were implicated in bis alleged conspiracy, among these was Her¬ 
nando de Arguello, who had written the letter to Vasco Nunez, 
informing him of the arrest of his messenger, and advising him 
to put to sea, without heeding the hostility of Pedrarns As to 
the perfidious informer Garabito, he was pardoned and set at 
liberty 

In considering this case as far as we are enabled, from the 
imperfect testimony on record, we are inchned to think it one 
where passion and self-interest interfered with the pure adminis¬ 
tration of justice Pedrarias had always considered Vasco Nunez 
as a dangerous rival, and, though his jealousy had been for some 
time lulled by looking on him os an mtended son-in-law, it was 
revived by the suggestion that he intended to evade his aUiance 
and dispute his authonty His exasperated feelings burned him 
too far to retreat, and, having loaded his prisoner with chams 
and indignities, his death became indispensable to his own secu¬ 
rity 

For our own part, we have httle doubt that it w'as the fixed 
intention of Vasco Nunez, after ho had once succeeded in the 
arduous undertaking of transporting his ships across the moun- 
tams, to suffer no capricious order from Pedranas, nor any other 
governor, to defeat the enterpnse which he had so long meditated 
and for which he had so labonously prepared It is probable he 
may have expressed such general determmation in the hearing 
of Grarabito and of others of his companions We can find ample 
excuse for such a resolution m his consciousness of his own de¬ 
serts , his experience of past hmderances to his expedition, arismg 
from the jealousy of others , his feehng of some degree of autho¬ 
nty, from his office of Adelantado, and his knowledge of the 
favorable disposition and kind mtenhons of his sovereign towmrds 
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him We acqnit him entirely of the senseless idea of rebelhng 
against the crown, and suggest these considerations in palhation 
of any meditated disobedience of Pedranas, should such a charge 
be supposed to have been substantiated 


CHAPTER XXIX 

EXECUTION OP VASCO NUisEZ 
[1517] 

It n as a day of gloom and horror at Ada, when Vasco Nunez 
and his compamons were led forth to execution The populace 
were moved to tears at the unhappy fate of a man, whose gallant 
deeds had excited fheir admiration, and whose generous quahties 
had won their hearts. Most of them regarded him as the victim 
of a jealous tyrant, and even those who thought him guilty saw 
Eometlung brave and bnlhant m the very crime imputed to him 
Such, however, was the general dread mspired by the severe 
measures of Pedrarias, that no one dared lift up his voice, either 
m murmur or remonstrance 

The pubhc cner walked before Vasco Nunez, prodaiming 
“ This IS the punishment mflicted by command of the king and 
his heutenant, Don Pedranas Daiula, on this man, as a traitor 
and an usurper of the temtories of the crown ” 

When Vasco Nunez heard these words, he exclauned, indig- 

t 

nanfly, “ It is false ’ never did such a cnme enter my mind I 
have ever served my kmg with truth and loyalty, and sought to 
augment his dommions ” 
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These words were of no avail m his extremity, hut they were 
fully believed by the populace 

Tlie execution took place in the pubhc square of Acla, and 
we are assured by the lustonan Oviedo, who was in the colony at 
the time, that the cruel Pedranas was a secret ivitness of the 
bloody spectacle , which he contemplated from between the 
reeds of the waU of a house, about twelve paces fiem the scaf¬ 
fold’* 

Vasco Nunez was the first to suffer death Having confessed 
himself and partaken of the sacrament, he ascended the scaflTold 
with a firm step and a calm and manly demeanor, and, laying 
his head upon the block, it was severed in an instant from his 
body Three of his officers, Valderrabano, Botello, and Heman 
Mufios, were in like manner brought one by one to the block, 
and the day had nearly expired before the last of them v ns exe¬ 
cuted 

One victim still remained It was Hernando de Arguello, 
who had been condemned as an accomphce, for harmg written 
the intercepted letter 

The populace could no longer restrnm their feelings They 
had not dared to mtercede for Vasco Nunez, knowing the impla¬ 
cable enmity of Pedranas, but they now sought the governor, 
and, throwmg themselves at his feet, entreated that this man 
might be spared, as he had taken no active part in the alleged 
treason The dayhght, they smd, was at an end, and it seemed 
as if God had hastened the night to prevent the execution 

The stem heart of Pedranas was not to be touched “ No,” 
said he, “ I would sooner die myself than spare one of them ” 
The unfortunate Arguello was led to the block. The bnef tro- 

• Oviedo, Hist Ind , p 2, cap 9, MS 
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pical Uvilight was past, and m the gathering gloom of the night 
the operations on the scafTold could not be distinguished The 
multitude stood hstenmg m breathless silence, until the stroke of 
the executioner told that all u as accomplished. They then dis¬ 
persed to their homes with hearts filled with grief and bitterness, 
and a night of lamentation succeeded to this day of horrors 
The vengeance of Pedranas was not satisfied with the death 
of his victim, he confiscated his property and dishonored his 
remains, causmg his head to be placed upon a pole and exposed 
for several days in the pubhc square * 

Thus perished, m his forty-second year, in the prime and 
vigor of his days and the full career of his glory, one of the most 
illustrious and deserving of Spanish discoverers, a victim to the 
basest and most perfidious envy 

How vam are our most confident hopes, our brightest tri¬ 
umphs ’ "WTien Vasco Nunez from the mountains of Danen 
beheld the Southern Ocean revealed to his gaze, he considered 
its unknown realms at his disposal "WTien he had launched his 
ships upon its waters, and his sails were in a manner flapping m 
the wind, to bear him m quest of the wealthy empire of Peru, 
he scoffed at the prediction of the astrologer, and defied the in¬ 
fluence of the stars Behold him interrupted at the very moment 
of his departure, betrayed mfo the hands of his most invidious 
foe, the very enterprise that was to have crowned him with glory 
wrested into a cnme, and himself burned to a bloody and iguo- 
mmious grave at the foot, as it were, of the mountam whence he 
had made his discovery ’ His fate, like that of his renowned 
predecessor, Columbus, proves that it is sometimes dangerous even 
to deserve too greatly 


» Oviedo, obi sup 
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PORTTJKES OF VALDIVIA AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

It was in the year 1512 that Valdivia, the regidor of Danen, 
M as sent to Hispaniola by Vasco Nniiez de Balboa for reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies for the colony He set sail in a earavel, and 
pursued his voyage prosperously until he arrived in sight of the 
island of Jamaica Here he was encountered by one of the 
aaolent humcanes which sweep those latitudes, and driven on the 
shoals and sunken rocks called the Vipers, since infamous for 
many a shipwreck His vessel soon went to pieces, and Valdivia 
and his crew, consistmg of twenty men, escaped with diEBcnlty m 
the boat, without having time to secure a supply either of water 
or provisions Having no sails, and their oars being scarcely lit 
for use, they were driven about for thirteen days, at the mercy 
of the currents of those unknown sens Durmg this tune their 
sufferings from hunger and thirst were indescribable. Seven of 
their number perished, and the rest were nearly famished when 
they were stranded on the eastern const of Yucatan, in a province 
called Maya Here they were set upon by the natives, w'ho 
broke their boat in pieces, and earned them off captive to the 
cacique of the provmce, by whose orders they were mewed up m 
a kmd of pen 

At first their situation appeared tolerable enough, considering 
the horrors from which they had escaped They were closely 
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confined, it is true, but they bad plenty to eat and drink, and 
soon began to recover flesh and vigor In a little while, however, 
their enjoyment of this good cheer met with a sudden check, for 
the unfortunate Valdivia, and four of his companions, were singled 
out by the cacique, on account of their improved condition, to be 
offered up to his idols The natives of this coast, in fact, were 
cannibals, devouring the flesh of their enemies and of such stran¬ 
gers as fell into their hands The wretched Valdivia and his 
fellow victims, therefore, were sacrificed in the bloody temple 
of the idol, and their limbs were aflerv ards sen ed up at a grand 
feast held by the cacique and bis subjects 

The horror of the survivors may be more readily imagined 
than described Their hearts died within them when they heard 
the yells and bowlings of the savages over their ^uctims, and the 
still more homble revelry of their cannibal orgies They turned 
Avith loathing from the food set so abundantly before them, at 
the idea that it was but intended to fatten them for a future 
banquet 

Recovering from the first stupor of alarm, their despair lent 
them additional force They succeeded in breaking in the night 
from the kind of cage in which they were confined, and fled to 
the depths of the forest. Here they wandered about forlorn, 
exposed to all the dangers and miseries of the wilderness, famish¬ 
ing with hunger, yet dreading to approach the haunts of meu 
At length their suflTerings drove them forth finm the woods into 
another part of the country, where they were again taken cap¬ 
tive The cacique of this province, however, v as an enemy to 
the one from whom they had escaped, and of less cruel propensi¬ 
ties. He spared their lives and contented himself with making 
them slaves, exacting from them the severest labor They had 
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fo cut and draw wood, to procure wafer from a distance, and to 
carry enormous burdens The caeique died soon after their cap¬ 
ture, and r\as succeeded by another called Taxmar He was a 
chief of some talent and sagacity, but he continued the same 
rigorous treatment of the captives By degrees they sank be¬ 
neath the hardships of their lot, until only two were left, one of 
them a sturdy sailor named Gonzalo Guerrero, the other a kmd 
of elencal adventurer named Jeronimo de Aguilar The sailor 
had the good luck fo be transferred to the service of the caeique 
of the neighbormg province of Chatemal, by whom he was treated 
with kindness Being a thorough son of the ocean, seasoned to 
all weathers, and ready for any chance or change, he soon ac¬ 
commodated himself to his new situation, followed the caeique to 
the wars, rose by his hardihood and prowess to be a distmguished 
warrior, and succeeded in gaming the heart and hand of an 
Indian pnneess 

The other survi\ or, Jeronimo de Agmlar, was of a different 
complexion He was a native of Ecija, in Andalusia, and had 
been brought up to the church, and regularly ordained, and shortly 
afterwards bad sailed in one of the expeditions to San Domingo, 
whence he had passed to Danen 

He proceeded in a different mode from that adopted by his 
comrade, the sailor, in his deahngs with the Indians, and in one 
more suited to his opposite calhng Instead of playing the hero 
among the men, and the gallant among the women, he recollected 
his pnestly obligations to humility and chastity Accordingly, he 
made himself a model of meekness and obedience to the cacique 
and his wamors, while he closed liis eyes to the charms of the in¬ 
fidel women Hay, in the latter respect, he reinforced his clerical 
vows by a solemn promise to God to resist all temptations of the 
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flesh, so he might be delivered out of the hands of these 
Gentiles 

Such were the opposite measures of the sailor and the saint, 
and they appear to have been equally successful Aguilar, by 
his meek obedience to every order, however arbitrary and capri¬ 
cious, gradually won the good will of the cacique and his family 
Taxmar, however, subjected him to many tnals before be admit¬ 
ted him to his entire confidence One day when the Indians, 
painted and decorated in warlike style, were shootmg at a mark, 
a wamor, who had for some time fixed his eyes on Aguilar, ap¬ 
proached suddenly and seized him by the arm “ Thou seest,” 
said he, “the certamty of these archers, if they aim at the eye, 
they hit the eye—if at the mouth, they hit the mouth—what 
w ouldst thou think, if thou wert to be placed instead of the mark, 
and they were to shoot at and miss thee ?’ 

Aguilar secretly trembled lest he should he the victim of some 
cruel capnee of the kind Dissembling his fears, however, he 
replied with great submission, “ I am your slave, and you may 
do with me as you please, but you are too wise to destroy a 
slave who is so useful and obedient.” His answer pleased the 
cacique, who had secretly sent this wamor to try his humility 

Another trial of the worthy Jeronimo was less stem and fear¬ 
ful indeed, but equally perplexing The cacique had remarked 
his unexampled discretion with respect to the sex, but doubted 
his sincerity After laying many petty temptations in his way, 
which Jeronimo resisted with the self-denial of a saint, he at 
length determmed to subject him to a fiery ordeal He accord¬ 
ingly sent him on a fishing expedition accompanied by a buxom 
damsel of fourteen years of age they were to pass the night by 
the sea-side, so as to be ready to fish at the first dawn of day, and 
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^\ ere allowed but one hammock to sleep in It was an embar¬ 
rassing predicament—^not apparently to the Indian beauty, but 
certamly to the scrupulous Jeronimo He remembered, however, 
his double ^ov, and, suspending his hammock to two trees, re¬ 
signed it to his companion , while, lightmg a fire on the sea-shore, 
he stretched himself before it on the sand It was, as he ac¬ 
knowledged, a night of fearful trial, for his sandy conch was cold 
and cheerless, the hammock warm and tempting, and the infidel 
damsel had been instructed to assail him with all manner of blan¬ 
dishments and reproaches His resolution, however, though often 
shaken, was nei er overcome, and the mommg daimed upon 
him still faithful to his vow 

The fislung over, he returned to the residence of the cacique, 
■where his companion being closely questioned, made known the 
triumph of his self-denial before all the people From that time 
forward he was held in great respect, the cacique especially 
treated him with unlimited confidence, mtrustmg to him the care, 
not merely of his house, but of his ■wives, during his occasional 
absence. 

Aguilar now felt ambitious of nsmg to greater consequence 
among the savages, but this he knew was only to be done by 
deeds of arms He had the example of the sturdy seaman, Glon- 
zalo Guerrero, before his eyes, who had become a great captam 
in the province m which he resided. He entreated Taxmar, 
therefore, to intrust him ivith bow and arrows, bucklei and war- 
club, and to enroll him among his warriors The cacique com- 
phed Aguilar soon made himself expert at his new weapons, 
signahzed himself repeatedly m battle, and, from his superior 
knowledge of the arts of war, rendered Taxmar such essential 
service, as to excite the jealousy of some of the neighboring 
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caciques One of them remonstrated -mtli Taxmar for emplojung 
a -n-amor irho Aras of a different religion, and insisted that Agui¬ 
lar should he sacnficed to their gods “No,” rephed Taxmar, 
“ I vrill not make so base a return for such signal semces 
surel} the gods of Aguilar must be good, since they aid him so 
effectually m maintaining a just cause ” 

The cacique nas so incensed at this reply that he assembled 
Ills ivarnors and marched to make irar upon Taxmar Manj of 
the counselors of the latter urged him to give up the stranger 
ivho tvas the cause of this hostihty Taxmar, however, rejected 
their counsel with disdain and prepared for battle Aguilar 
a'^sured him that his faith in the Christians’ God would be 
rewarded with victory, he, m fact, concerted a plan of battle, 
w hich was adopted Concealing himself, wuth a chosen band of 
w amors, among thickets and herbage, he suffered the enemy to 
pass by in making their attack Taxmar and his host pretended 
to give way at the first onset The foe rushed heedlessly in pur¬ 
suit, whereupon Aguilar and his ambuscade assaulted them in 
the rear Taxmar turned upon them in front, they were thrown 
in confusion, routed with great slaughter and many of their chiefs 
taken prisoners This victory ga\ e Taxmar the sway over the 
land, and strengthened Aguilar more than ever in his good 
graces 

Several years had elapsed in this manner, when mtelligcnce 
was brought to the province of the arrival on the neighbonng 
coast of great v essels of wonderful construction, filled with white 
and bearded men, who fought with thunder and lightning It 
was, m fact, the squadron of Francisco Hernandez de Cordova, 
then on a voyage of discovery The tidings of this strange inva¬ 
sion spread consternation through the country, heightened, if we 
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mny credit tlie old Spanish writers, by a prophecy current among 
the savages of these ports, and uttered in former times by a priest 
named Chilam Cambal, who foretold that a white and bearded 
people would come from the region of the rising sun, who would 
overturn their idols and subjugate the land 

The heart of Jeronimo de Aguilar beat quick with hope when 
he heard of European ships at hand, he was distant from the 
coast, howev er, and perceived that he was too closely watched by 
the Indians to have any chance of escape Dissembhng his feel- 
ings, therefore, he affected to hear of the ships with perfect indif¬ 
ference, and to have no desire to join the strangers The ships 
disappeared from the coast, and he remained disconsolate at heart, 
but was regarded with increased confidence by the natives 

His hopes were again revived in the course of a year or two 
by the arnval on the coast of other ships, nhich were those 
commanded by Juan de Grijalva, who coasted Yucatan in 1518, 
Aguilar, however, was again prevented by the jealous watchful¬ 
ness of the Indians from attempting his escape, and when this 
squadron left the coast he considered aU chance of deliverance at 
an end 

Seven years had gone by since his capture, and he had given 
up all hopes of being restored to his country and friends, when, 
ID 1519, there arrived one day at the village three Indians, 
nabves of the small island of Cozumel, which hes a few leagues 
in the sea, opposite the eastern coast of Yucatan They brought 
tidings of another visit of white and bearded men to their shores, 
and one of them delivered a letter to Aguilar, which, being en¬ 
tirely naked, he had concealed m the long tresses of his hair 
which were bound round his head 

Aguilar reeeived the letter with wonder and dehght, and read 


I 
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it m presence of the cacique and his ivamors It proved to be 
from Hernando Cortez, who was at that time on his great expedi¬ 
tion, which ended m the conquest of Mexico He had been 
obliged by stress of weather to anchor at the island of Cozumel, 
where he learned from the natives that several white men were 
detained in captivity among the Indians on the neighboring coast 
of Tucatan Fmding it impossible to approach the mam-land 
with his ships, he prevailed upon three of the islanders, by means 
of gifts and promises, to venture upon an embassy among their 
cannibal neighbors, and to convey a letter to the captive white 
men Two of the smallest caravels of the squadron were sent 
under the command of Diego de Ordas, who was ordered to land 
the three messengers at the point of Cotocbe, and to wait there 
eight days for their return 

The letter brought by these envoys informed the Chnstian 
captives of the force and destmation of the squadron of Cortes, 
and of his having sent the caravels to wait for them at the point 
of Cotoche, with a ransom for their dehverance, inviting them to 
hasten and jom him at Cozumeh 

The transport of Aguilar on first readmg the letter, was mo¬ 
derated when he reflected on the obstacles that might prevent him 
from profitmg by this chance of dehverance. He had made him¬ 
self too useful to the cacique to hope that he would readily give 
him his hberty, and he knew' the jealous and irritable nature of 
the savages too well not to fear that even an application for leave 
to depart might draw upon him the severest treatment He en¬ 
deavored, therefore, to operate upon the cacique through his ap¬ 
prehensions To this end he informed him that the piece of 
paper which he held in his hand brought him a full account of 
the mighty armament that had arrived on the coast. He de- 
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scribed the number of the ships and various particulars concern¬ 
ing the squadron, all which were amply corroborated by the 
testimony of the messengers The cacique and his warriors were 
astonished at this strange mode of conveying intelligence from a 
distance, and regarded the letter as something mystenous and 
supernatural Aguilar went on to relate the tremendous and 
superhuman powers of the people in these ships, who, armed with 
thunder and lightning, wreaked destruction on all who displeased 
them, while they dispensed inestimable gifts and benefits on such 
as prot ed themselves their fnends He, at the same time, spread 
before the cacniue various presents brought by the messengers, as 
specimens of the blessings to be expected fiom the friendship of 
the strangers. The intimation was efiectual The cacique n as 
filled with awe at the recital of the terrific powers of the white 
men, and his eyes were dazzled hy the ghttering trmkets dis¬ 
played before him He entreated Aguilar, therefore, to act as 
his ambassador and mediator, and to secure him the amity of the 
strangers 

Aguilar saw with transport the prospect of a speedy dehver- 
ance In this moment of exultation, he bethought himself of the 
only surviving comrade oT his past fortunes, Gonzalo Guerrero, 
and, sending the letter of Cortez to him, mvited him to accom¬ 
pany him m his escape The sturdy seaman was at this time a 
great chieftain in his province, and his Indian bnde had borne 
him a numerous progeny His heart, however, yearned after his 
native country, and he might have been tempted to leave his hon¬ 
ors and dignities, his infidel wife and half savage offsprmg behind 
him, but an insuperable, though somewhat ludicrous, obstacle pre¬ 
sented itself to his Wishes Having long smee given over all ex¬ 
pectation of a return to civilized hfe, he had conformed to the 
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customs of fte country, and had adopted the external signs and 
decorations that marted him as a wamor and a man of rank 
His face and hands ivere indehbly pamted or tattooed, his ears 
and hps ivere sht to admit hnge Indian ornaments, and his nose 
iras drawn down almost to his mouth by a massy rmg of gold, 
and a danghng jewel 

Thus curiously garbled and disfigured, the honest seaman felt, 
that, however he might be admired in Yucatan, he should be apt 
to have a hooting rabble at his heels in Spam He made up his 
mind, therefore, to remam a great man among the savages, rather 
than run the risk of being shown as a man monster at home 

Fmding that he dechned accompanymg him, Jeronimo de 
Aguilar set off for the pomt of Cotoche, escorted by three In¬ 
dians The tune he had lost in waitmg for Guerrero had nearly 
proved fatal to his hopes, for when he arrived at the point, the 
caravels sent by Cortez had departed, though several crosses of 
reeds set up m different places gave tokens of the recent presence 
of Christians 

The only hope that remamed was, that the squadron of Cor¬ 
tez might yet Imger at the opposite island of Cozumel, but how 
11 as he to get there ^ TtTule wandenng disconsolately along the 
shore, he found a canoe, half buned m sand and water, and with 
one side in a state of decay, with the assistance of the Indians 
he cleaned it, and set it afloat, and on lookmg further found the 
stave of a hogshead which might serve for a paddle It ii as a 
frail embarkation m which to cross an arm of the sea, several 
leagues wide, but there was no alternative. Prevading on the 
Indians to accompany him, be launched forth m the canoe and 
coasted the main-land until he came to the narrowest part of the 
strait, where it was hut four leagues across, here he stood directly 
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for Cozumel, contending, as well as he was able, with a strong 
current, and at length succeeded m reaching the island 

He had scarce landed when a party of Spaniards, who had 
been lying in wait, rushed forth from their concealment, sword in 
hand The three Indians would have fled, but Aguilar reassured 
them, and, calling out to the Spaniards in them own language, as¬ 
sured them that he was a Chnsban Then, throwing himself on 
his knees, and raising his eyes streaming with tears to heaven, he 
gn\ e thanks to God for having restored lum to his countrymen 

The Spaniards gazed at him with astonishment from his lan¬ 
guage he WTS endently a Castihan, but to all appearance he was 
an Indian He was perfectly naked, wore his hair braided 
round his head in the manner of the country, and his complexion 
was burnt by the sun to a tawny color He had a bow in his 
hand, a quiver at his shoulder, and a net-work pouch at his side 
in which he earned his provisions 

The Spaniards proved to be a reconnoifenng party, sent out 
by Cortez to watch the approach of the canoe, which had been 
desened coming from Yucatan Cortez had given up aU hopes 
of being jomed by the captives, the caravel havmg waited the 
allotted time at Cotoche, and returned without news of them 
He had m fact made sail to prosecute his voyage, but fortunately 
one of his ships sprung a leak, which obhged him to return to the 
island 

When Jeronimo de Aguilar and his companions arrived in 
presence of Cortez, n ho was surrounded by his officers, they made 
a profound reverence, squatted on the ground, laid them bows and 
arrows beside them, and touching them right hands, wet with spit¬ 
tle on the ground, rubbed them about the region of the heart, 
such being them sign of the most devoted submission 
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Cortez greeted Aguilar with a hearty welcome, and raismg 
him from the earth, took from his own person a large yellow 
mantle lined with crimson, and threw it over his shoulders The 
latter, however, had for so long a time gone entirely naked, that 
even this scanty covenng was at tirst almost insupportable, and 
he had become so accustomed to the diet of the natives, that he 
found it difficult to reconcile his stomach to the meat and dnnk 
set before him 

"Wben he had sufficiently recovered fi om the agitation of his 
arrival among Christians, Cortez drew from him the particulars 
of his story, and found that he was related to one of his own 
fnends, the licentiate Marcos de Aguilar He treated him, there¬ 
fore, inth additional kindness and respect, and retained him about 
his person to aid him as an interpreter m his great Mexican ex¬ 
pedition 

The happiness of Jeronimo de Aguilar at once more bemg 
restored to his countrymen, was doomed to suffer some alloy from 
the disasters that had happened in his family Peter Martj r re¬ 
cords a tonching anecdote of the effect produced upon his mother 
by the tidings of his misfortune. A vague report reached her in 
Spam, that her sou had fallen into the hands of canmhals All 
the horrible tales concemmg the_ treatment of these savages to 
their prisoners rushed to her imagmation, and she went distracted 
Whenever she beheld roasted meat, or flesh upon the spit, she 
would fill the house with her outcnes “ Ob, wretched mother ■ 
oh, most miserable of womenwould she exclaim, " behold the 
limbs of my murdered son T* 

It IS to be hoped that the tidings of his deliverance had a 
favorable effect upon her intellects, and that she hved to rejoice 


P Martyr, decad iv cap G 
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at his after fortunes He served Hernando Cortez with great 
courage and ability tliroughout his Mexican conquests, acting 
sometimes as a soldier, sometimes as interpreter and ambassador 
to the Indians, and in reward of his fidelity, and services, was 
appomted regidor, or civil governor of the city of Mexico. 
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inCER CODRO, TEE ISTROIO&ER. 

Tht fate of tie Italian astrologer. ^Jicer Codro vrLo predicted 
tie end of Tasco dTcSeia is related bj the historian Oviedo 70111 
some particnlars that border npoa the marreloas It appears 
that, after the death of his patron, he continned for several jears 
rambling ahoirt the hTevr IVo-ld, in the tann of the Spanish dis¬ 
coverers : hat intent upon stndving the secrets of its natural his¬ 
tory. rather than searching after its treasures. 

In the conrse of his ■vranderings he vras once coasting the 
shores of the Sonthem Ocean, in a ship commanded bv one Ge- 
Tonimo de Talenznela. Srom vrhom he received snch cm el treat¬ 
ment as to canse his death- thongfa. vhat the nature of the treat¬ 
ment vras, vre are not preciseiv informed. 

I’lndmg his end approaching^ the nnfortnnate astrologer 
addressed Talenznela in the most solemn manner: ‘ Captain.” 
said he. ‘ von have cansed mp death hg jour cmeltj, I noT 
summon yon to appear vrith me^ vriihin a year, before the Judg¬ 
ment Seat of God!” 

The captam made a light and scoffing ansver, and trea'ed his 
summons vndi contempt. 

They —ere then oS" the coas* of Teragua. near the verdant 
islands of Zebaco vrhich lie at the entrance of the Gulf of Parita 
or Paria- The poor astrologer gazed mstfoUy v-ith his dying 
fes upon the srcen and shady gropes, and entrea‘ed the piio* or 
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mate of the caravel to land bim on one of the islands, that he 
might die m peace “ Micer Codro,” replied the pilot, “ those 
are not islands, but points of land there are no islands here¬ 
about” 

“ There are, indeed,” replied the astrologer, “ two good and 
pleasant islands, well watered, and near to the coast, and within 
them is a great bay with a harbor Land me, I pray } ou, upon 
one of these islands, that I may have comfort m my dymg 
hour ” 

The pilot, whose rough nature had been touched with pity for 
the condition of the unfortunate astrologer, listened to his prayer, 
and conveyed him to the shore, where he found the opmion he 
had given of the character of the coast to be correct He laid 
lum ou the herbage m the shade, where the poor wanderer soon 
expired The pilot then dug a grave at the foot of a tree, where 
he buried him mth aU possible decency, and carved a cross on 
the bark to mark the grave 

Some time afterwards, Oviedo, the historian, was on the island 
with this very pdot, who showed him the cross on the tree, and 
gave his honest testimony to the good character and worthy con¬ 
duct of Micer Codro Oviedo, as he regarded the nameless 
grave, passed the eulogium of a scholar upon the poor astrologer 
“He died,” says he, “like Phny, m the discharge of his duties, 
travelmg about the world to explore the secrets of nature ” Ac- 
, cordmg to his account, the prediction of Micer Codro held good 
•with respect to Valenzuela, as it had in the case of Vasco 
Nunez —The captain died -within the term m which he had sum¬ 
moned him to appear before the tnbnnal of God !• 


* Vide Oviedo, Hist Gen, hb xmx cap 2 
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JUM POKCE DE LEON, 

CCrrQTJEEOH OF POETO EICO, ATB DISCOTEEEE OF TLOTIDA. 

CHAPTER L 

EECO>'KOITEEtSG EXPEDITIOK OF POXCE DE LEON TO 

THE ISLAITD OF BOKIQUES 

[1508 3 

ilAirr years Itad elapsed since the discovery and colonization of 
Haj ti, yet its neighboring island of Ronqnen, or as the Spaniards 
called it, St Jnan (since named Porto Rico), remained unex¬ 
plored- It ivas beautiful to the eye as beheld from the sea, hav¬ 
ing lofty mountains clothed with forest trees of prodigious size 
and magnificent fohage There were broad fertile valleys also, 
always fresh and green , for the frequent showers and abundant 
streams in these latitudes, and the absence of all wintry frosts, 
produce a perpetual verdure Vanous ships had occasionally 
touched at the island, but their crews had never penetrated mto 
the interior It was evident, boa ever, from the number of ham¬ 
lets and scattered houses, and the smoke rising m all direcbons 
from among the trees, that it was well peopled The inhabitants 
stdl continued to enjoy their life of indolence and freedom, unmo¬ 
lested by the ills that overwhelmed the neighhormg island of 
Hayti The time had arrived, however, when they were to share 
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llie common lot of their fellow savages, and to sink beneath the 
5 oke of the white man 

At the time when Nicholas de Ovando, governor of Hispani¬ 
ola, undertook to lay waste the great province of Higuej, which 
lay at the eastern end of Hayti, he sent as commander of part of 
the troops a veteran soldier, named Juan Ponce de Leon He 
V as a native of Iieon in Spain, and in his boyhood had been page 
to Pedro Nunez de Guzman, Seiior of Toral * From an early 
age he had been schooled to war, and had served m various cam¬ 
paigns against the Moors of Granada He accompanied Columbus 
in his second voyage in 1493, and was afterwards, it is said, one 
of the partisans of Francisco Roldan, in his rebeUion against the 
admiral Having distinguished himself in lanous battles with 
the Indians, and acquired a name for sagacity as well as valor, 
he received a command subordinate to Juan de Esquibel in the 
campaign against Higuey, and seconded his chief so vahantlj in 
that sanguinary expedition, that, after the subjugation of the pro- 
1 ince, he was appointed to the command of it, ns lieutenant of 
the governor of Hispaniola. 

^ Juan Ponce de Leon hid all the impatience of quiet life and 
the passion for exploit of a veteran campaigner He had not 
been long in the tranquil command of his province of Higuej, 
before he began to cast a wistful eye towards the green mountains 
of Bonquen Tliey were directly opposite, and but twelve or 
fourteen leagues distant, so as to be distinctly seen in the franspa- 
1 ent atmosphere of the tropics The Indians of the two islands 
frequently visited each other, and in this way Joan Ponce 
received the usual intelligence, that the mountains he had eyed so 


Incnp, GarciloBo de la Vega, Hist Flonda, torn iv cap 37 
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v,islfully aboundfjd v.Jtli gold, lie readily obtained penaission 
from Governor Ovando, to make an expedition to this island, and 
embarked in the 3 ear 1508 m a caravel, i.ith a few Spaniards 
and several Indian interpreters and guides 

After an easy voyage, he landed on the v.oody shores of the 
jftand, near to the residence of the pnncipal caeaqne, Agueybanu 
He found the ehieftam seated m pafnarchal style, under the 
shade of his native groi cs, and snrrounded bj his family, con¬ 
sisting of his mother, step father, brother, and sister, who vied 
V. ith each other in paying homage to the strangers Juan Ponce, 
in fact, r.as received into the bosom of the famil 3 ', and the cacique 
exchanged names i.ith him, v.hich 15 the Indian pledge of per¬ 
petual amity, Tuan Ponce also gave Clinslian names to the 
mother and step-father of the cacique, and vould fam have bap¬ 
tized them, but the} declined the ccremon}, though they alaajs 
took a pnde in the names thus given them 

In the zeal to gratify his guests, the cacique took them to 
various parts of the islani They found the ihtenor to corres¬ 
pond with the external appearantc It v,as v,ild and mountain- 
ons, hut magnificently wooded. With deep nch valleys fertilized 
hy hmpid streams Juan Ponce requested the cacique to revc al 
to him the rielies of the L=land Tlie simple Indian showed him 
his most productive fields of Yuca, groves laden v.ith dehcioiis 
fruit, the sweetest and purest fountains, and the coolest mns of 
water 

Ponce de Leon heeded hut little these real blessings, and de¬ 
manded whether the island produced no gold. Upon this the 
cacique conducted him to two nvers, the Hlanafuabon and the 
Zehuco, where the very pebbles seemed ncbly veined with gold, 
and large grams sbone among the sand through the limpid water 
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Some of the largest of these were gathered by the Indians and 
given to the Spaniards The quantity thus procured confirmed 
the hopes of Juan Ponce, and leaving several of his companions 
in the house of the hospitable cacique, he returned to HayU to 
report the success of his expedition He presented the speci¬ 
mens of gold to the Governor Ovando, who assayed them in a 
crucible The ore was not so fine ns that of Hispaniola, but, ns 
it was supposed to evist m greater quantities, the governor deter¬ 
mined on the subjugation of the island, and confided the enter¬ 
prise to Juan Ponce de Leon 


CHAPTER H 

JUAN PONCE ASPIRES TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PORTO RICO 

[1509 ] 

The natives of Bonquen were more warhke than those of His¬ 
paniola , bemg accustomed to the use of arms from the necessitj^ 
of repelling the frequent mvasions of the Canbs It was sup¬ 
posed, therefore, that the conquest of their island would be 
attended with some difficulty, and Juan Ponce de Leon made 
another, and as it were, a preparatory visit, to make himself 
acquainted with the country, and with the nature and resources 
of the mhabitants He found the companions whom he had left 
there on his former visit, in good health and spirits, and full of 
gratitude towards the cacique AgueybanS, who had treated them 
with imdiminished hospitality There appeared to be no need 
of nolence to win the island from such simple-hearted and con¬ 
fiding people. Juan Ponce flattered himself with the hopes of 
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being appointed to its government by Ovando, and of bringing 
It peaceably into subjection After remaining some tune on the 
island, he returned to San Domingo to seek the desired appoint¬ 
ment, but to his surprise, found the whole face of affairs had 
changed dnnng his absence 

His patron, the governor Ovando, had been recalled to Spam, 
and Don Diego Columbus, son of the renowned discoverer, ap¬ 
pointed in his place to the command of San Domingo To add 
to the perplexities of Jnan Ponce, a cavalier had already arrived 
from Spain, empowered by the king to form a settlement and 
build a fortress on the island of Porto Pico His name was 
Chnstoval do Sotomayor, he was brother to the Count of Ga¬ 
mma, and had been secretary to Philip I, sumamed' the Hand¬ 
some, king of Castile and father of Charles V 

Don Diego Columbus was liighly displeased with the act of 
the king in granting these powers to Sotomayor, as it had been 
done without his knowledge and consent, and of course in disre¬ 
gard of his prerogative, as viceroy, to be consulted as to all 
appointments made within his junsdiction He refused, therefore, 
to put Sotomayor in possession of the island He paid as little 
respect to the claims of Juan Ponce de Leon, whom he regarded 
with an ungracious eye as a favorite of his predecessor Ovando 
To settle the matter effectually, be exerted what he considered 
his official and hereditary privilege, and chose officers to suit 
himself, appointing one Juan Ceron to the government of Porto 
Pico, and hliguel Diaz to serve as his lieutenant* 

* If the reader has perused the history of 00101011113 , he may remember the 
romantic adventure of this Mignel Diaz with a female cacique, which led to 
the discovery of the gold mines of Ilayna, and the founding of the city of San 
Dommgo 
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Juan Ponce de Leon and liis rual candidate Chnstoval de 
Sotomayor, bore their disappointment with a good grace Though 
the command i\as denied them, they still hoped to improve their 
fortunes in the island, and accordingly joined the crovd of ad- 
1 enturers that accompanied the newly appointed governor 

New changes soon took place in consequence of the jealousies 
and misunderstandings between king Ferdinand and the admiral 
as to points of pmilege. The former still seemed disposed to 
maintain the right of making appointments without consulting 
Don Diego, and exerted it in the present instance, for, when 
Ovando, on his return to Spain, made favorable representation of 
the ments of Juan Ponce de Leon, and set forth his services in 
explonng Porto Rico, the king appointed him governor of that 
island, and signified specifically that Don Diego Columbus should 
not presume to displace him 


CHAPTER IIL 

JUA2t PONCE HOLES aVITH A STRONG HAND-EXASPERATION 

OP THE INDIANS-THEIR EXPERIMENT TO PROVE WHETHER 

THE SPANIARDS WERE MORTAL 

Joan Ponce de Leon assumed the command of the island of 
Bonquen m the year 1509 Being a fiery high-handed old 
soldier, his first step was to quarrel with Juan Ceron and Miguel 
Diaz, the ex-governor and his lieutenant, and to send them priso¬ 
ners to Spam * 

He was far more favorable to his late competitor, Chnstoval 
• Herrera, decad i lib vu cap 13 
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de Soiomayor. rindjig Mm to be a cavalier of noble blood and 
bigb connections, yet void of pretension and of most accommo¬ 
dating temper, he oSered to naahe Mm his lientenant, and to gii e 
him the post of alcalde mayor, an oSer vrMch ivas very thank¬ 
fully accepted- 

The pride of rank, hovever, vhich foIIoTrs a man even into 
the rrildeniess, soon interfered wth the quiet of Soiomayor, he 
vas lidicnled for descending so much belov his birth and dicmitv 
as to accept a snbaltem situation to a simple gentleman in the 
bland vhich be had ongmally aspired to govern. He could not 
■withstand these sneers, hnt resigned Ms appointment, and re¬ 
mained in the island as a private individnal; establishmg him¬ 
self in a village vhere he had a large repardmiento or allotment 
of Indians assigned to Mm by a grant firom the king 

Juan Ponce fixed Ms seat of government in a toivn called 
Caparra, vMch he founded on the northern side of the island, 
about a league fiom the sea. in a neighborhood supposed to abound 
in gold- It "cas in front of the port called Pico which subsequently 
gave its name to the island- The road to the tovn •was np a monn- 
tain through a dense forest, and so rugged aud miiy that it was 
the bane of man and beast. It cost more to convey provisions and 
merchandise up this league of monntmn.than it did tobnng them 
from Spain 

-luan Ponce, being firmly seated in bis government, began to 
carve and portion out tbe island, to found tovms, and to distn- 
bnte the natives in^o repartimieatos, for the purpose of exacting 
their labor 

The poor Indians soon found the difierence bet ''een the 
Spaniards as guests, and the Spaniards as masters. They were 
driven to despair by tbe heavy tasks imposed upon them; for to 
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their free spirits and indolent habits, restraint and labor were 
worse than death Many of the most hardy and daring proposed 
a general insurrection, and a massacre of their oppressors, the 
great mass, however, were deferred by the belief that the Span¬ 
iards were supernatural beings and could not be killed. 

A shrewd and skeptical cacique, named Brayoan, determined 
to put their immortality to the test Hearmg that a young Span¬ 
iard, named SaBedo, was passing through his lands, he sent a 
party of his subjects to escort him, giving them secret instructions 
how they were to act. On coming to a river they took Salzedo 
on their shoulders to carry him across, but, when in the midst 
of the stream, they let him fall, and, throwing themselves upon 
him, pressed him under water until he was drowned Then 
dragging his body to the shore, and still doubting his being dead, 
they wept and howled over him, making a thousand apologies 
for having fallen upon him, and kept him so long beneath the 
surface 

The cacique Brayoan came to examine the body and pro¬ 
nounced it lifeless, but the Indians, still feanng it might possess 
lurking immortality and ultimately revive, kept watch over it for 
three days, until it showed incontestable signs of putrefaction 

Being now convinced that the strangers were mortal men like 
themselves, they readily entered into a general conspiracy to 
destroy them • 

• Herreni, decad i Iib viii cap 13 
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CHAPTER IV 

CO:SSPIEACT OF THE CACIQUES —FATE OF EOTOKATOB 

The pnme mover of the conspiracy among the natives ras 
Agueybana, brother and successor to the hospitable cacique of 
the same name, ivho had first ivelcomed the Spaniards to the 
island, and who had fortunately closed his eyes in peace, before 
his native groves ivere made the scenes of violence and oppres¬ 
sion The present cacique had fallen vuthm the repartumento 
of Don Christoval de Sotomayor, and, though treated by that 
cat alier mth kmdness, could never reconcile his proud spirit to 
the yoke of vassalage. 

Agueybanaheld secret councils vrith his confederate caciques, 
in irhich they concerted a plan of operations As the Spaniards 
v.ere scattered about m difierent places, it was agreed that, at a 
certain time, each cacique should dispatch those within bis prov¬ 
ince In arranging the massacre of those within his own domains, 
Agueybani assigned to one of his mferior caciques the task of 
surpnsmg the village of Sotomayor, giving him 3000 warriors 
for the purpose He was to assail the village in the dead of the 
night, to set fire to the houses, and to slaughter all the mliabit- 
. ants He proudly, however, reserved to himself the honor of 
killing Don Chrutoval with his own Land- 

Don Chnstoval had an unsnspected friend in the very midst 
of his enemies. Being a cavalier of gallant appearance and 
amiable and courteous manners, he had won the affections of an In¬ 
dian princess, the sister of the cacique AgueybanL She had over¬ 
heard enough of the war-council of her brother and his warriors 
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to leam that Sotomaj or as in danger The life of her lover 
was more precious m her eyes than the safety of her brother and 
her tnbe, hastening, therefore, to him, she told him all that she 
knen or feared, and warned him to be upon his guard Soto- 
mayor appears to have been of the most easy and incautious 
nature, i oiJ of all ei d and deceit himself, and slow to suspect any 
thing of the kind in others He considered the apprehension of 
the princess, as dictated by her fond anNiety, and neglected to 
profit b} her u arning 

He received, hoi\ ever, about the same time, information from 
a different quarter, tending to the same point A Spaniard, 
versed m the language and customs of the natives, had observed 
a number gathering together one evening, painted and decorated, 
as if for battle Suspecting some luiking mischief, he stripped 
and pamted himself in their manner, and, favored by the obscu¬ 
rity of the night, succeeded m minghng among them undiscovered 
They were assembled round a fire performing one of their mj stic 
war-dances, to the chant of an areyto or legendary ballad The 
strophes and responses treated of reienge and slaughter, and re¬ 
peatedly mentioned the death of Sotoma^oi 

The Spaniard mthdren unperceived, and hastened to apprise 
Don Chnstoval of liio danger. The latter still made hght of 
these repeated namings, revolving them, however, m his mind 
in the stillness of the night, he began to feel some uneasiness, and 
determined to repair in the morning to Juan Ponce de Leon, in his 
strong-hold at Caparra With his fated heedlessness, or tementj, 
lion ever, he applied to Agueybana for Indians to carry his bag¬ 
gage, and departed sbghtly armed, and accompanied by but three 
Spaniards, although he had to pass through close and lonely forests, 
where he would be at the mercy of any treacherous or lurkmg foe 
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The cacique watched the departuio of hia intended victim, 
and set out shortly afterwards, dogging his steps at a distance 
through the forest, accompanied by a few chosen warriors 
Agueybanil and liis party liad not proceeded far when they met 
a Spaniard named Jutin Gonzalez, who spoke the Indian lan¬ 
guage. They immediately assailed him and wounded him in 
several places lie tiirew himself at the feet of the cacique, im¬ 
ploring his hfe in the most abject terms Tlie chief spared him 
for the moment, being eager to make sure of Don Cliristoval 
lie overtook that incautious cavalier in the very heart of the 
woodland, and stealing silently upon him burst foith suddenly 
with his warriors from the covert of the thickets, giving the fatal 
war-whoop Before Sotomayor could put himself upon his 
guard a blow from the war-club of the cacique felled him to the 
earth, when he was quickly dispatched by repeated blows TJio 
four Spaniards who accompanied him shared his fate, being as¬ 
sailed, not merely by the warriors who had come in pursuit of 
them, but by their own Indian guides 

When Agucybani had glutted his vengeance on this unfortu¬ 
nate cavalier, he returned in quest of Juan Gonzalez. The lat¬ 
ter, however, had recovered sufficiently from his wounds to leav e 
the place where ho had been assailed, and, dreading the return 
of the savages, had climbed into a tree and concealed himself 
among the branches From thence, with trembling anxiety, he 
watched Ins pursuers as they searched all the surrounding forest 
for him. Fortunately they did not think of looking up into the 
trees, but, after beating the bushes for some time, gave up the 
search Though he saw them depart, he did not venture from his 
concealment until the night had closed, he then descended from 
the tree, and made the best of his way to the residence of certain 
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Spaniards, ivliere lus wounds were dressed 'Wlien this was 
done, he waited not to take repose, but repaired by a circuitous 
route to Caparra, and informed Juan Ponce de Leon of the dan¬ 
ger he supposed to be stiU impending over Sotomayor, for he 
knew not that the enemy had accomphshed his death Juan 
Ponce unmediately sent out forty men to his rehef They came 
to the scene of massacre, where they found the body of the un¬ 
fortunate cavaher, partly huned, but with the feet out of the 
earth 

In the meantime the savages had accomplished the destruction 
of the village of Sotomayor They approached it unperceived, 
through the surroundmg forest, and entering it m the dead of the 
night, set fire to the straw-thatched houses, and attacked the 
Spaniards as they endeavored to escape from the flames 

Several were slam at the onset, but a brave Spaniard, named 
Diego de Salazar, rallied his countrymen, mspinted them to beat 
off the enemy, and succeeded in conducting the greater part of 
them, though sorely mangled and harassed, to the strong-hold of 
the governor at Caparra, Scarcely had these fugitives gamed 
the fortress, when others came hurrjung m from aU quarters, 
bnnging similar tales of conflagration and massacre. For once 
a general insurrection, so often planned in savage hfe, agamst the 
domination of the white men, was crowned with success. All 
the villages founded by the Spaniards had been surpnsed, about 
a hundred of their inhabitants destroyed, and the survivors driven 
to take refuge m a beleaguered fortress 
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CHAPTER T. 

TTAE OF JTTAX POXCE TVITH THE GACIQtJE AGUETBAXA. 

JcAX PoxcE HE Eeon nught now almost be considered a go¬ 
vernor without territories and a general withont soldiers Hn. 
villages were smoking rums, and his whole force did not amount 
to a hundred men, several of whom were disabled by their 
wounds. He had an able and implacable foe in Agneybana, who 
took the lead of all the other caciques and even sent envoys to 
the Canbs of the neighbonng islands entreatmg them to foiget 
all ancient animosities and to make common cause against these 
strangers—the deadly enemies of the whole Indian race. Jn the 
meantime the whole of this wild island was m rebelhon, and the 
forests around the fortress of Caparra rang with the whoops and 
a ells of the savages the blasts of their war conchs, and the stormy 
roarmg of their drums 

Juan Ponce was a stanch and wary old soldier, and not easily 
daunted. He remamed gnmly ensconced withm his fortress, 
whence he dispatched messengers in all haste to Hispamola, im- 
plormg immediate assistance In the meantime, he tasked his 
wits to divert the enemy and keep them at bay. He divided his 
htde force mto three bodies of about thirty men each under the 
command of Diego Salazar^ Miguel de Toro, and Luis de Anasco, 
and sent them out alternately to make surprises and assaults, to 
form ambuscades, and to practise the other stratagems of partisan 
warfare, which he had learnt in early life, in his campaigns agamst 
the Moors of Granada. 

One of his most efficient warriors was a dog named BereziUo 
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renewed for courage, strength, and sagacity It is said that he 
could distinguish those of the Indians who were alhes, from those 
who were enemies of the Spaniards To the former he was 
docile and friendly, to the latter fierce and implacable He was 
the terror of the natives, who were unaccustomed to powerful and 
ferocious animals, and did more service m this ivild warfare, than 
could have been rendered by several soldiers His prowess was 
so highly appreciated that his master received for hun the pay, 
allowance, and share of booty, assigned to a cross-bow man, which 
was the highest stipend given * 

At length the stout old cavaher Juan Ponce was reinforced m 
lus strong-hold, by troops from Hispamola, whereupon he salhed 
forth boldly to take revenge upon those who had thus held him 
in a kind of durance His foe Agueybana was at that time en¬ 
camped m his own temtones with more than five thousand war¬ 
riors, but m a negligent unwatchful state, for he knew nothing of 
the reinforcements of the Spaniards, and supposed Juan Ponce 
shut up with his handful of men m Caparra. The old soldier, 
therefore, took him completely by surprise, and routed him with 
great slaughter Indeed it is said the Indians were struck with a 
kind of panic when they saw the Spaniards as numerous as ever, 
notwithstanding the number they had massacred Their belief 
m their immortality revived, they fancied that those whom they 
had slain had returned to hfe, and they despaired of victory over 

• This famous dog was killed some years afterwards by a poisoned arrow, 
as he was swimming in the sea in pursuit of a Carib Indian He left, how¬ 
ever, a numerous progeny and a great name behmd him , and his ments and 
exploits were long a favonte theme among the Spanish colonists. He was 
father to the renowned Leoncico, the faithful dog of Vasco Nunex, which re¬ 
sembled him in looks and equaled him m prowess 
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beings Trio conld tics arise rnli renovated vigor from tie grave. 
Tanous petty actions and sHrmisies afterrrards tooi place, in 
Tviici tie Indians vere defeated. Agneybana, ioTrever, dis¬ 
dained this petty varfare, and stared up iis countrymen to assem¬ 
ble their forces, and by one grand assault to decide tie fate of 
themselves and their island. Tnan Ponce received secret tidings 
of their intent, and of the place where they were assembling He 
had at that time barely eighty men at his disposal, but they vrere 
cased in steel and proof against the -weapons of the savages TVith- 
out stopping to reflect, the high-mettled old cavaher put himself at 
their head, and led them through the forest in quest of the foe. 

It -was nearly sunset -when he came m sight of the Indian 
camp, and the multitude of -wamors assembled there made him 
pause, and almost repent of bis temerity He was as shrewd, 
however, as he was hardy and resolute. Ordenng some of his 
men in the advance to stimush -with the enemy, he hastily threw 
up a slight fortification -with the assistance of the rest IVhen it 
was finished he withdrew his forces into it, and ordered them to 
heep merely on the defensive. The Indians made repeated 
attacks hut were as often repulsed -with loss Some of the Span¬ 
iards, impatient of this covert warfare, would sally forth in open 
field -with pike and cross-bow, but were called back -within the 
fortification by their wary commander 

The cacique Agneybana was enraged at findmg his host of 
warriors thus baffled and kept at hay by a mere handfnl of Span¬ 
iards He beheld the night closmg in, and feared that m the 
darkness the enemj wo-old escape. Summoning bis choicest war- 
nors round him, therefore, he led the way in a general assault, 
when, as he approached the fortress, he received a mortal wound 
from an arqnehnse and fell dead upon the spot. 
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The Spaniards were not aware at first of the importiJnce of 
the ehief whom, they had slam They soon surmised it, however, 
from the confusion among the enemy, who bore off the body with 
great lamentations, and made no further attack 

The wary Juan Ponce took advantage of the evident distress 
of the foe, to draw off his small forces m the night, happy to get 
out of the terrible jeopardy mto which a rash confidence had be¬ 
trayed him Some of his fiery spirited ofiicers would have kept 
the field in spite of the overwhelming force of the enemy “ No, 
no,” said the shrewd vetefan , “ it is better to protract the war 
than to risk all upon a single battle ” 

While Juan Ponce de Leon was fighhng hard to mamtam Ins 
sway over the island, his transient dignity was overturned by 
another power, against which the prowess of the old soldier was 
of no avad King Ferdinand had repented of the step he had 
fil-advisedly taken, in superseding the governor and heutenant 
governor appomted by Don Diego Columbus He became con¬ 
vinced, though rather tardily, that it was an infringement of the 
rights of the admiral, and that policy, as well as justice, required 
him to retract it. When Juan Ceron and Miguel Diaz, therefore, 
came prisoners to Spain, he received them graciously, conferred 
many favors on them to atone for their rough ejectment from 
office, and finally, after some time, sent them back empowered to 
resume the command of the island They were ordered, how¬ 
ever, on no account to manifest rancor or lU-wiU against Juan 
Ponce de Leon, or to interfere with any property he might hold, 
either in houses, lands, or Indians, but on the contrary, to culti¬ 
vate the most friendly understanding with him The king also 
wrote to the hardy veteran, explammg to him that this restitution 
of Ceron and Diaz had been determined upon m council, as a 
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mere act of justice due to tteni, but vras not intended as a cen¬ 
sure upon Ills conduct, and that means should be sought to mdem- 
nify him for the loss of his command- 

By the time that the governor and his lieutenant reached the 
island, Juan Ponce had completed its subjugation The death of 
the island champion, the brave Agucyban^, had in fact been a 
deathbloTT to the natives, and shovrs how much, in savage warfare, 
depends npon a single chieftain They never made head of war 
afterwards, but, dispersing among their forests and mountains, 
fell gradually under the power of the Spaniards Their subse¬ 
quent fate was like that of their neighbors of Haj ti They were 
employed in the labor of the mines, and in other rude toils so re¬ 
pugnant to their nature that they sank beneath them, and, in a 
little while, almost all the abonginals disappeared from the island. 


CBAPTEE VL 

JTJA^■ POKCE DE EEOK HEARS OF A •WO^■^^ERFUL COEirrUT 
AVD IIIEACULOUS FOE.VTAIE 

JcA^t PoitCE HE Leox resigned the command of Porto Eico 
i.uth tolerable grace The loss of one wild island and wild gov¬ 
ernment was of little moment, when there was a new world to be 
shared out, where a bold soldier like himself, with sword and 
buckler, might readily carve out new fortunes for himself Be¬ 
sides, he had now amassed wealth to assist him in his plans, and, 
like many of the early discoverers, his brain was teeming with 
the most romantic enterprises He had conceived the idea that 
there was yet a third world to be discovered, and he hoped to he 
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tlae first to reicli its shores, and thus secure a renown equal to 
that of Columbus 

TVliile cogitating these things, and considering which way he 
should strike forth in the unexplored regions around him, he met 
with some old Indians, nho gave him tidings of a country which 
promised, not merely to satisfy the cranngs of his ambition, hut 
to realize the fondest dreams of the poets They assured him 
that, far to the north, there existed a land abounding m gold and 
in aU manner of dehghts, but, above aU, possessing a rn er of 
such wonderful virtue, that whoever bathed m it would be restored 
to 3 outh ' They added, that m tunes past, before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, a large party of the natives of Cuba had departed 
northward m search of this happy land and this river of hfe, and, 
havmg never returned, it was concluded that they were flourish¬ 
ing in renovated youth, detamed by the pleasures of that enchant¬ 
ing country 

Here was the dream of the alchemist realized' one had but 
to find this gifted laud, and revel m the enjoyment of boundless 
riches and perennial youth' nay, some of the ancient Indians 
declared that it was not necessary to go so far m quest of these 
rejuvenatmg waters, for that, in a certain island of the Bahama 
group, called Bimmi, which lay far out m the ocean, there was 
a fountam possessmg the same marvelous and mestimable quah- 
ties 

Juan Ponce de Leon listened to these tales with fond credu¬ 
lity He was advancing m hfe, and the ordinary term of existence 
seemed msufficient for his mighty plans Could he but plunge 
into this marvelous fountam or gifted nver, and come out with 
his battered war-worn body restored to the strength and freshness 
and suppleness of youth, and his head still returning the wisdom 
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and knowledge of age, what enterprises might he not accomplish 
in the additional coarse of vigorous years insured to him i 

It may seem incredible, at the present day, that a man of 
years and experience could yield any faith to a story which 
resembles the wild fiction of an Arabian tale, but the wonders 
and novelties hreakmg upon the world in that age of discoveij 
almost reahzed the illusions of fable, and the imagmations of the 
Spanish voyagers had become so heated, that they were capable 
of any stretch of creduhty 

So fully persuaded was the worthy old cavaher of the exist¬ 
ence of the region described to him, that he fitted out three ships 
at his own expense to prosecute the discovery, nor had he any 
difficulty m findmg adventurers m abundance ready to crmse with 
him m quest of this fairy-land^ 

* It was not the creduloiis mmds of voyagers and adventarers alone that 
were heated by these Indian traditions and romantic tables Jlen of learning 
and eminence were likemse begniled bv ihem- witness the following eitracl 
fiom the second decad. of Peter ilariyr, addresed to Leo S, then bishop of 
Rome — 

“ Among the w''ar.rla on the north s-de of Hjspan-o’a there ts one abon 325 
leagties distant, as they say wEch have searched the same, m the which is a 
contumal spnng of nmmng water, of snch tcarveloas virtne, that the water 
thereof bemg drank, perhaps with some diet, makelh o^de men yoang again. 
And here I mnsl make protestatioa to your bolm-ss not to think this to be said 
li^lly or lashlv, for they have so spread this rumor for a trndi thronghoat all 
the coart, ilinf not only all the people, bat also many of them whom wisdom 
or fortune hath draded &om the common EO*t, thmk it to be trae , bat, if yoa 
win ask mv optmon berem, I will answe’', that I will not attribate so great 
power to nature, bat that God hath no lesse reserved th-s prerogative to him¬ 
self then to search the hearts of men,” Ac —P ilartyr, decad u. cap 10, Lok s 
uanslanoa. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

CEUISE OF JUAJC PONCE DE LEON IN SEARCH OF THE FOUN¬ 
TAIN OF TOOTH 

[ 1512 ] 

It was on the Sd of March, 1512, that Juan Ponce sailed with 
his three ships from the port of St Germam m the island of 
Porto Rico He kept for some distance along the coast of His¬ 
paniola, and then, stretching away to the northward, made for the 
Bahama Islands, and soon fell in with the first of the group 
He was favored with propitious weather and tranquil sens, and 
ghded smoothly with wmd and current along that verdant archi¬ 
pelago, visiting one island after another, until, on the fourteenth 
of the month, he arrived at Guannhani, or St Salvador, where 
Christopher Columbus had first put his foot on the shores of the 
Hew TV^orld His inquines for the island of Bimini were all in 
V am, and as to the fountam of youth, he may have drank of every 
fountain, and riv er, and lake, m the archipelago, even to the salt 
pools of Turk’s Island, without bemg a whit the younger 

Still he was not discouraged; but, having repaired his ships, 
he agam put to sea and shaped his course to the northwest On 
Sunday, the 27th of March, he came m sight of what he supposed 
to be an island, but was prevented from landmg by adverse wea¬ 
ther He contmued hovermg about it for several days, buffeted 
by the elements, until, in the night of the second of April, he 
succeeded in conung to anchor under the land, in thirty degrees 
eight mmutes of latitude The w hole country was m the fresh 
bloom of spnng, the trees were gay with blossoms, and the fields 
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covered with flowers , from which circumstance, as well as from 
having discovered it on Palm Sunday (Pascua Flonda), he gave 
it the name of Flonda, which it retains to the present day The 
Indian name of the country was Cautio * 

Juan Ponce landed, and took possession of the country in the 
name of the Castihan sovereigns He afterwards continued for 
several weeks rangmg the coasts of this flowery land, and strug- 
glmg against the gulf-stream and the various currents which sweep 
It He doubled Cape Canaveral, and reconnoitred the southern 
and eastern shores without suspecting that this was a part of Terra 
Firma In all his attempts to exploie the country, he met with 
resolute and implacable hostihty on the part of the natives, who 
appeared to he a fierce and warlike race He was disappomted 
also m his hopes of findmg gold, nor did any of the nvers or 
fountams, which he exammed, possess the rejuvenating virtue 
Convinced, therefore, that this was not the promised land of In¬ 
dian tradition, he turned his prow homeward on the fourteenth 
of June, with the intention, in the way, of makmg one more 
attempt to find the island of Bimmi 

In the outset of his return he discovered a group of islets 
ahoundmg with sea-fowl and marme animals On one of them, 
his sailors, m the course of a single night, caught one hundred 
and seventy turtles, and might have taken many more, had they 
been so inclmed They likewise took fourteen sea-wolves, and 
killed a vast quantity of pehcans and other birds To this group 
Juan Ponce gave the name of the Tortugas, or Turtles, which 
they still retain 

Proceeding in his cruise, he touched at another group of islets 


» Herrera, Hist Ind , decad i lib ix cap 10 
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near the Lucayos, to whom he gave the name of La Yieja, or the 
Old Woman group, because lie found no inhabitant there but one 
old Indian woman * This ancient sibyl he took on board his 
ship, to give him information about the labyrinth of Lslands into 
which he nas entering, and perhaps he could not have had a 
more suitable guide m the eccentric quest he was making Not¬ 
withstanding her pilotage, however, he was exceedmgly baffled 
and perplexed in his return voyage among the Bahama Islands, 
for he was forcing his way as it were against the course of nature, 
and encountering the currents which sweep westward along these 
islands, and the trade-wmd which accompanies them For a 
long time he struggled with all kmds of difficulties and dangeis, 
and was obhged to remain upwards of a month m one of the 
islands to repair the damages wluch his ship had suffered in a 
storm 

Disheartened at length by the penis and tnals with which 
nature seemed to have beset the approach to Bimmi, as to some 
fairy island in romance, he gave up the quest m person, and sent 
m his place a trusty captain, Juan Perez de Ortubia, who de¬ 
parted in one of the other ships, guided by the expenenced old 
woman of the isles, and by another Indian As to Juan Ponce, 
he made the best of his way back to Porto Rico, where he ar¬ 
rived mfinitely poorer m purse and wnnkled m brow, by this 
cruise after inexhaustible nches and perpetual youth 

He had not been long in port when his trusty envoy, Juan 
Perez, likewise arrived Guided by the sage old woman, he had 
succeeded in finding the long-sought-for Bimmi He descnbed it 
as bemg large, verdant, and covered with beautiful groves 
There were crystal sprmgs and hmpid streams m abundance. 


* Herrera, decad i fib ii 
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which kept the island in perpetual verdure, but none that could 
restore to an old man the vernal greenness of his youth. 

Thus ended the roraantie expedition of Juan Ponce de Leon 
Like many other pursuits of a chimera, it terminated in the ac¬ 
quisition of a substantial good Though he had failed in finding 
the faiiy fountain of jouth, be had discovered in place of it 
the important country of Flonda ^ 


CHAPTEK virr. 

rxirmTiON or juan rover, agatvst the CAnins—ins 

DEATn 

[1514] 

JoAV PovCE DE Lfov noiv repaired to Spam, to make a report 
of his voyage to King Ferdinand. The hardy old cavalier expe¬ 
rienced much raillery from the v.itlings of the court, on account 
of bis visionary voyage, though many wise men had been as 
credulous as himself at the outset The king, however, received 
him vith great favor, and conferred on him the title of Adelan- 

The t>clief of the eiifltence, in Honda, of n mer Iihc that sought hy 
Joan Ponc’, v ne long prevalent among the Indians of Caba, and the caciques 

V ere anxious to discover it That a party of the natives of Cuba once went 
in search of it, and remained there, appears to be a fact, as their descendants 

V ere afterwards to be traced among the people of Honda Las Casas rays, 
that, even in his days, many persisted in seeking this mysicr>, and some 
thoBght that the nver was no other than that called the Jordan, at the point 
of St Helena, withoot considering that the name was given to it by the Span¬ 
iards in the yea- 1520, v.'hcn they discovered the land of Chlcora 
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(ado of Bimim and Flonda, wliicli last was as yet considered an 
island Permission was also granted him to recruit men eitbei 
in Spam or in the colonies for a settlement m Flonda, but be 
deferred entering on bis command for the present, bemg probably 
discouraged and impovensbed by the losses m bis last expedition, 
or finding a difficulty in enlistmg adventurers At length another 
enterpnse presented itself The Caribs bad by this time become 
a terror to the Spanish inhabitants of many of the islands, making 
descents upon the coasts and carrying off captives, who it was 
supposed were doomed to be devoured by these cannibals So 
frequent were their invasions of the island of Porto Rico, that it 
was feared they would ultimately oblige the Spaniards to aban¬ 
don It 

Eng Ferdinand, therefore, in 1514, ordered that three ships, 
well armed and manned, should be fitted out m Seville, destined 
to scour the islands of the Caribs, and to free the sens from those 
cannibal marauders The command of the Armada was given 
to Juan Ponce de I^eon, from his knowledge m Indian warfare, 
and his varied and rough experience which had mingled m him 
the soldier with the sailor He was instructed m the first place 
to assail the Canbs of those islands most contiguous and danger¬ 
ous to Porto Rico, and then to make war on those of the coast 
of Terra Firma, in the neighborhood of Carthagena. He was 
afterwards to take the captamcy of Porto Rico, and to attend to 
the repartimientos or distnbutions of the Indians m conjunction 
with a person to be appomted by Diego Columbus 

The enterprise suited the soldier-hke spirit of Juan Ponce de 
liCon, and the gallant old cavalier set sail full of confidence, in 
January, 1515, and steered direct for the Caribbees, with a deter¬ 
mination to give a wholesome castigation to the whole savage 
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Archipelago Ajrmng at the island of Gnadaloupe, he cast an¬ 
chor, and sent men on shore for wood and water, and women to 
wash the clothmg of the crews, with a party of soldiers to mount 
guard 

Juan Ponce had not been as wary as usual, or he had to deal 
with savages unusually adroit m warfare While the people 
were scattered carelessly on the shore, the Canbs rushed forth 
from an ambuscade, kiUed the greater part of the men, and ear¬ 
ned off the women to the mountams 

This blow at the very onset of his vaunted expedition sank 
deep into the heart of Juan Ponce, and put an end to all his 
military excitement Humbled and mortified, he set sail for the 
island of Porto Rico, where he relmquished all further prosecu¬ 
tion of the enterpnse, under pretext of ill health, and gave the 
command of the squadron to a captain named Zuniga, but it is 
surmised that his malady vas not so much of the flesh as of the 
spmt He remained in Porto Rico as governor, but, havmg 
grown testy and irritable through vexations and disappointments, 
he gave great offence, and caused much contention on the island 
by positive and strong-handed measures, m respect to the distri¬ 
bution of the Indians 

He contmued for several years in that island, m a state of 
growlmg repose, untd the brilliant exploits of Hernando Cortez, 
which threatened to eclipse the achievements of all the veteran 
discoverers, roused his dormant spint 

Jealous of bemg cast m the shade in his old daj's, he deter- 
mmed to sally forth on one more expedition He had heard that 
Plorida, which he had discovered, and which he had hitherto con¬ 
sidered a mere island, was part of Terra Firma, possessing vast 
and unknown regions m its bosom If so, a grand field of enter- 
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prise lay befoie him, wherein he might make discovenes and 
conquests (o rival, if not surpass, the far-famed conquest of 
Mexico 

Accordingly, m the year 1521 he fitted out two ships at the 
island of Porto Rico, and embarked almost the m hole of his 
property in the undertaking His voyage was toilsome and tem¬ 
pestuous, but at length he arrived at the wished-for land He 
made a descent upon the coast with a great part of Ins men, but 
the Indians saUied forth inth unusual valor to defend their shores 
A blctody battle ensued, several of the Spaniards were slain, and 
Juan Ponce was wounded by an arrow, in the thigh He was borne 
on board his ship, and finding himself disabled for further action, 
set sail for Cuba, where he arnved ill in body and dejected in heart 
He was of an age where there is no longer prompt and 
healthful reaction either mental or corporeal The irritations of 
humihated pride and disappointed hope, exasperated the fever of 
his wound, and he died soon after bis arnval at the island 
“ Thus fate,” says one of the quamt old Spanish writers, “ delights 
to reverse the schemes of man The discovery that Juan Ponce 
flattered himself was to lead to a means of perpetuating his hfe, 
had the ultimate effect of hastening his death ” 

It may be said, however, that he has at least attained the 
shadow of his desire, since, though disappointed in extendmg the 
natural term of his existence, his discovery has msured a lastmg 
duration to his name 

The foUowmg epitaph was inscribed upon his tomb, which 
does justice to the warrior quahties of the stout old cavaher 

Mole Bub hoc fortis reqniescunt ossa Leonis, 

Qm Ticit factis nomma mogna sms 
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It has thus been paraphrased in Spanish by the Licentiate 
Jnan de Castellanos 

Aqueste Ingax esttecbo 
Eis Bepalchro del vaion, 

Que en el nombie fne Leon, 

Y mucbo mas en el becbo 

“ In this sepulchre* rest the hones of a man, who was a lion 
by name, and still more by nature ” 
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TRASSPOETATION OF THE REMAINS OF COEHMBDS FROM ST 
DOMtNQO TO THE HAVANA 

At the ternunation of a war between France and Spain, in 1796, all the 
Spanish possessions m the island of Hispaniola were ceded to France, by 
the 9th article of the treaty of peace To assist m the accomplishment 
of this cPASion, a Spanish squadron was dispatched to the island at the 
appointed tune, commanded by Don Gabnel de Anstizabal, lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral of the royal annadm On the llth December, 1796, that commander 
wrote to the field-marshal and governor, Don Joaquin Garcia, resident at 
St Domingo, that, being informed that the remains of the celebrated admi¬ 
ral Don Chnstopher Columbus laj in tlie cathedral of that city, he felt it 
incumbent on him as a Spaniard, and as commander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
squadron of operations, to sohcit the translation of the ashes of tliat hero 
to the island of Cuba, which had likewise been discovered by him, and 
where he had first planted the standard of the cross He expressed a de¬ 
sire that this should be done officially, and with great care and formality, 
that it might not remain in the power of any one, by a careless transporta¬ 
tion of these honored remams, to lose a relic, connected with an event 
which formed the most glorious epoch of Spamsh history, and that it 
might be manifested to all nations, that Spaniards, notwithstanding the 
lapse of ages, never ceased to pay all honors to the remains of that “ wor¬ 
thy and adventurous general of the seas,” nor abandoned them, when the 
vanous public bodies, representing the Spanish domimon, emigrated from 
the island. As he had not time, without great mconvenience, to consult 
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the sovereign on this snbject, he bad recourse to the governor, as royal 
Vice-patron of the island, hoping that hia solicitation might be granted, and 
the remains of the admiral exhumed and conveyed to the island of Cuba, 
in the ship San Lorenzo 

The generous wishes of this bigb-minded Spaniard met with W'arm 
concurrence on the part of the governor He mforraed him in reply, that 
the duke of Veraguas, lineal successor of Colnrabus, had manifested the 
same solicitude, and had sent directions that the necessary measures 
should be taken at his expense , and had at the same time expressed a 
\nsh that the bones of the Adelantado, Don Bartholomew Columbus, 
should likewise be exhumed, transmitting mscnptions to be put upon the 
sepulchres of both- He added, that although the kmg bad given no orders 
on the subject, yet the proposition being so accordant -with the grateful 
feelings of the Spanish nation, and meeting with the concurrence of all 
the authorities of the island, he was ready on his part to carry it mto exe¬ 
cution 

The commandant-general Anstizabal then made a similar communica¬ 
tion to the archbishop of Cuba, Don Fernando Portillo y Tones, whose 
metropolis was then the city of St Dommgo, hopmg to receive his coun¬ 
tenance and aid m this pious undertaking 

The reply of the archbishop \vas couched in terms of high courtesy 
towards the gallant commander, and deep reverence for the memory of 
Columhns, and expressed a zeal m rendeting this tnbute of grahtude and 
respect to the remams of one who had done 'so much for the glory of the 
nation 

The persons empowered to act for the duke of Veraguas, the venera¬ 
ble dean and chapter of the cathedral, and all the other persons and antfao- 
nties to whom Don Gabnelde Anstizabal made similar commumcabons. 
manifested the same eagerness to assist in the performance of this solemn 
and aSectmg nte 

Tlie worthy commander Anstizabal, havmg taken all these prepara- 
ory steps wnth great form and punctilio, so as that the ceremony should 
be performed in a pubhc and striking manner, suitable to the fame of 
Columhns, the whole was earned mto effect with becoming pomp and 
solemnity 

On the 20th December, 1795, the most distmguished persons of the 
place, the digmtanes of the church, and cml and military officers, assem¬ 
bled in the metropohtan cathedral In the presence of this august assem¬ 
blage, a small vault was opened above the chancel, m the pnncipal wall 
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on the nght side of the liigh altar Within were fonnd the fragments of 
a leaden coffin, a number of bones, and a quantity of mould, evidently the 
remains of a human body These were carefully collected and put into 
a case of gilded lead, about half an ell m length and breadth, and a third 
m height, secured by an iron lock, the key of which was delivered to the 
archbishop The case was inclosed in a coffin covered with black \ elvet, 
and ornamented with lace and fnnge of gold The whole was then placed 
m a temporary tomh or mausoleum 

On the following day, there was another grand convocation at the ca¬ 
thedral, when the vigils and masses for the dead were solemnly chanted 
h}’ the archbishop, accompanied bv the commandant-general of the armada, 
the Dommican and Franciscan fnars, and the fnars of the order of Mercy, 
together mth the rest of the disbnguished assemblage After this a 
funeral sermon was preached by the archbishop 

On tlie same day, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the coffin was trans¬ 
ported to the ship with the utmost state and ceremony, with a cml, reli¬ 
gions, and mihtary procession, banners wrapped in mourning, chants and 
responses and discharges of artillery The most disbnguished persons of 
the several orders took turn to support the coffin The key was taken 
with great formahty from the hands of the archbishop by the governor, 
and given into the himds of the commander of the armada, to be delivered 
by him to the governor of the Havana, to be held in deposit unbl the plea¬ 
sure of the king should be known The coffin was received on board of 
a bnganhne called the Discoverer, which, with all the other shipping, dis¬ 
played mourning signals, and saluted the remams with the honors paid to 
an admiral 

From the port of St Domingo the coffin was conveyed to the bay of 
Ocoa and there transferred to the ship San Lorenzo It was accompamed 
by a portrait of Columbus, sent from Spam by the duke of Veraguas, to 
be suspended close by the place where the remains of his lUustnons an- 
-cestor should be deposited 

The ship immediately made sail and amved at Havana in Cuba, on the 
16th of January, 1796 Here the same deep feehng of reverence to the 
memory of the discoverer was evinced 'The principal authonbes repaired 
on board of the ship, accompamed by the supenor nawd and mihtary offi¬ 
cers Every thmg was conducted with the same circumstanbal and solemn 
ceremomal The remains were removed with great reverence, and placed m 
a felucca, in which they were conveyed to land m the midst of a procession 
of three columns of feluccas and boats in the royal service, all properly 
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diCT'sied, cc:ntanisc iAcngaisced inJ['ta :7 and mjLstena! oScers T-^o 
feinccis fbZs'^ed m cce of •^n.ca v-^~ a canne giiani of hiny "vi'ii 
rcozrcjng bannsrs crd mtrSod drums; and m the other vere tne com- 
rr . an dart genemL tee p-isc'pal mm is'er of marine, and the muitarv stafl 
la passing the vessels of -var m the haroer, thej* ah pmd the hono— dne to 
an admrrd and captam-general of the navv On arriving at the tno’e. the 
remains vm-e met hr the go'mmor of tne island accomparaed hv the gen- 
emls and the rr.Tlitarg staS" The coSn was then conveved betvreen fiT— 
of soldie^ vh-ch lined the streets to the obeLsk, in the place of arms, 
■vhere it ms received m a hearse prepared fo- the purpose Here the 
remains vere fonmaHv delmered to tee go-emor and captam-ssneral of 
tne island tne teg given np to Tnm, the coSn opened and enammed, and 
the safe transportation of its contents authenticated. Tics ceremony be¬ 
ing ccncladed. it vms cenveyed m g-and pnecesron and -m'h the ntirost 
p*'mp to tne cathedraL dlassK, and tne solemn ceremomes of tne dead 
"ve-e performed by tne D.snop and the mortal remans of Co’cmbns de¬ 
ported vita greet reverence m the vrall on tne nget rde of the grand 
altar An tnese hono*= and ceremomes,” says the daenment, from 
•whence th.s notice is cigested.* ivere attended by the ecc’esmstical and 
secular c-gmtanes, the pah’ic bodies and all tne nohlity and sentry of 
TTan ara. m p-oof^of tae hign estimation and lespiecifnl remembrance in 
—c ch they he’d the hero wno had dscove^ed tne Xem VTo-ld, and had 
leen the Srst to plant tne standard of the c*cs5 on that island. ’ 

Tins IS the last cccaron that tne Spansh caton has bad to testifr its 
fee’miss to-mrds the inemo'T of Co'’timbns, and it is with deep satisfecton 
fn-’* tne anther of t.i.s -^ork has been ah’e to c ta at large a ceremon.al so 
so’eran. aSbetms and nob’e m its cetaHs. and so honorab’e to tne national 

When we read of the remains of Co'nmbns, thus con-eyed from tae 
po-t of St. Dammgo after an laterral of nearly three hundred years as 
sacred natmna! rel cs, witn cric and mflinry pamp and h gh relig-ons 
ce*emoma3, tne meet d-graned and iHnstnoas men stnrmg -mo most 
should pa— them re-erence; e cannot bnt reflect that it was from tins 
verv pert he was earned oT leaded with ignommuons chains blasted ao- 
parentiv m fame and frrtnne. and foUo'-ed by the re-ilmgs of the labb’e 
Snch hono-s, it is true, are nothmg to the dead, no- can they atone to the 
heart, now dnst and ashes, for aH the wrongs and serro-vs it may have 
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suffered but they speak volumes of comfort to the illuatnous, yet slan¬ 
dered and persecuted hving, encouraging them bravely to bear with present 
mjunea, by showmg them how true ment onthves all calumny, and re¬ 
ceives its glonous reward m the admiration of after ages 


No n 

NOTICE OP THE DESCENDANTS OF COLUMBUS 

On tlie death of Columbus his son Diego succeeded to his rights, as vice¬ 
roy and governor of the New World, according to the express capitula¬ 
tions between the sovereigns and his father He appears by the general 
consent of Listonans to have been a man of great integnty, of respectable 
talents, and of a frank and generous nature Herrera speaks repeatedly 
of the gentleness and urbanity of his manners, and pronounces him of a 
noble disposition and without deceit This absence of all gmle frequently 
laid him open to the stratagems of crafty men, grown old in deception, 
who rendered his hfe a contmued senes of embarrassments, but the pro¬ 
bity of his character, with the irresistible power of truth, bore him through 
difficulties m which more pohticand subtle men would have been entangled 
and completely lost 

Immediately after the death of the admiral, Don Diego came forward 
ns lineal successor, and urged the restitution of the family offices and 
pnvileges, which had been suspended dunng the latter years of his father’s 
life If the cold and wary Ferdinand, however, could forget his obhgahons 
of gratitude and justice to Columbus, he had less difficulty m turning a deaf 
ear to the sohcitations of his son For two years Don Diego pressed his 
suit with fruitless diligence He felt the apparent distrust of the monarch 
the more sensibly, from having been brought up under his eye, as a page 
in the royal household, where his character ought to be well known and 
appreciated At length, on the return of Ferdinand from Naples in 1608, 
he put to him a direct question, with the frankness attnbuted to his cha¬ 
racter He demanded “ why his majesty would not grant to him as a 
favor, that which was his right, and why he hesitated to confide in the 
fidehty of one who had been reared in his house ” Ferdinand replied that 
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he could fully coufide in him, but could not repose so great a trust at a 
venture m his children and successorB To this Don Diego rejoined, that 
It was contrary to all justice and reason to make him suffer for the mas 
of his children who might never be bom * 

Still, though he had reason and justice on his mde, tlie young admiral 
found it impossible to bnng the wary monarch to a compliance Fmdmg 
all appeal to all his ideas of equity or sentiments of generosity in vain, 
he solicited permi=sion to pursue his claim m the ordmary course of law 
The king could not refuse so reasonable a request, and Don Diego com¬ 
menced a process against kmg Ferdinand before the council of the Indies, 
founded on the repeated capitulations between the crowm and his father, 
and embracing all the dignities and immunities ceded by them 

One ground of opposition to these claims was, that if the capitulation, 
made by the so\'crcigns in 1492, had granted a perpetual viceroyalty to 
the admiral and his heirs, such grant could not stand, bemg contrary to 
the interest of the state, and to an express law promulgated m Toledo in 
1480, wherem it was ordained that no office, mvolving the administration 
of justice, should be given in perpetuity, that therefore, the viceroyalty 
granted to the admiral could only have been for liis life, and that even, 
during that term, it had justly been taken from him for his misconduct 
That such concessions were contrary to the inherent prerogatives of the 
c^ov/n, of which the government could not divest itself To this Don 
Diego replied, that as to the validity of the capitulation, it was a binding 
contract, and none of its pnvileges ought to be restricted That as by 
royal schedules dated in Villa Franca, June 2d, 1606, and Almazan, Aug 
28,1607, It had been ordered tliat he, Don Diego, should receive tlie 
tenths, BO equally ought the other pnvileges to be accorded to him As 
to the allegation that lus father had been depnved of his viceroyalty for 
bis dements, it was contrary to all truth It had been audacity on tlie 
part of Bobadilla to send him a pnsoner to Spain in 1600, and contrary to 
the will and command of the sovereigns, as was proved by their letter, 
dated from Valencia de la Torre in 1502, in v/hich they expressed gnef at 
his arrest, and assured him that it should be redressed, and his pnvileges 
guarded entire to himself and his children f 

this memorable Bint was commenced in 1508, and,continued for seve¬ 
ral years In tlie course of it the claims of Don Diego werd disputed, 

* Herrera, Hist Ind decad ii bb vii cap 4 

t Extracts from the nunntes of the process taken by the histonan Munoz, MS 
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Lkemse, on tho plea that his father was not the original discoverer of 
Terra Firma, but only subsequently of certain portions of it This, how¬ 
ever, was completely controverted by overwhelming testimony The 
claims of Don Diego were minutely discussed and rigidly examined, and 
the unanimous decision of the council of the Indies m his favor, while it 
reflected honor on the justice and mdependence of that body, silenced 
many petty cavilers at the fair fame of Columbus * Notwithstanding 
this decision, the wily monarch wanted neither means nor pretexts to 
delay the ceding of such vast powers, so repugnant to his cantous policy 
The young admiral was finally mdebted for his success m this suit to 
previous success attained in a suit of a different nature He had become 
enamored of Dofia Mona de Toledo, daughter of Fernando de Toledo, 
grand commander of Leon, and niece to Don Fadnque de Toledo, the cel¬ 
ebrated duke of Alva, chief favorite of the king This was aspinng to a 
high connection The fatlier and uncle of the lady were the most power¬ 
ful grandees of the proud kingdom of Spam, and cousms german to Fer¬ 
dinand The glory, however, which Columbus had left behind, rested 
upon his children, and the claims of Don Diego, recently confirmed by the 
council, mvolved digmties and wealth sufiicient to raise him to a level with 
the loftiest alliance He found no difficulty m obtaining the hand of the 
lady, and thus was the foreign family of Columbus ingrafted on one of 
the proudest races of Spam The natural consequences followed Diego 
had secured that magical power called “ connectionsand the favor of 
Ferdmand, which had been so long withheld from him, as the son of Co¬ 
lumbus, shone upon him, tliough coldly, as the nephew of the duke of 
Alva The father and uncle of his bnde succeeded, though with great 
difficulty, in conquenng the repugnance of the monarch, and after aU he 
but granted in part the justice they required. He ceded to Don Diego 
merely the dignities and powers enjoyed by Nicholas de Ovando, who was 
recalled, and he cautiously withheld the title of viceroy 

The recall of Ovando was not merely a measure to make room for 
Don Diego, it was the tardy performance of a promise made to Isabella 
on her death-bed The expiring queen had demanded it ns a pumshment 
for the massacre of her poor Indian subjects at Xaragua, and the cruel 
and Ignominious execution of the female cacique Anacaona Thus retn- 
bution was contmually gomg its rounds in the checkered desbmes of this 

• Further mention will be found of this lawsuit m the article relative to 
Amengo VespucoL 
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island, winch 1ms over presented a little epitome of human histoiy, its 
errors and crimes, and consequent disasters 

In complying with the request of the queen, however, Ferdinand was 
favorable towards Ovando lie did not feel the same generous sympatliics 
witli his late consort, and, Iiowevor Ovando had sinned against humanity 
in his treatment of the Indians, ho had been a vigilant officer, and his very 
oppressions had in general proved profitable to the crown Ferdinand 
directed tliat the fleet winch took out the now governor should rctuni un¬ 
der the command of Ovando, and tliat ho should retain undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of any property or Indian slaves tliat might bo found m liis posses¬ 
sion Some liavo represented Ovando as a man far from morccnaiy, Oiat 
the wealth wrung from the miseries of Uio natives was for his sovereign, 
not for himself, and it is intimated that one secret cause of his disgrace 
was his having made an enemy of the all-powerful and unforgiving 
Fonseca * 

The now admiral embarked at St Liicar, June 9,1509, with his wife, 
hiB brother Don Fernando, who was now grown to man’s estate, and had 
been well educated,and Ins two uncles Don Bartliolomewand Don Diego 
They were accompanied by a numerous retinue of cavaliers, with their 
wives, and of young ladies of rank and family, more distinguished, it is 
liintcd, for high blood than large fortune, and who were sent out to find 
wealthy husbands in the Now World f 

Though the king had not granted Don Diego the dignity of viceroy, 
tlio title was gonomlly given to him by courtesy, and his wife was univer¬ 
sally addressed by tliat of vicc-quccn 

Don Diego commenced his rule with a degree of splendor hitherto 
unknown in the colony The vice-queen, who was a lady of great desert, 
surrounded by the noble cavaliers and tho young ladies of family who had 
come in her retmuo, established a sort of court, which tlirow a degree of 
lustre over tho half savage island The young ladies were soon married 
to tho wealthiest colonists, and contributed greatly to soften tlioso rude 
manners which had grown up in a state of society hitherto destitute of tlio 
salutary rcstmint and pleasing decorum produced by female influence 
Don Diego had considered his appointment m the light of a vice- 
royalty, but tlic king soon took measures which showed tliat he admitted 
of no such pretension Without any reference to Don Diego, he divided 


Charlevoix, nt snprn, v i p 272, id 274 
t Los Casas, hb il cap 49, MS 
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the coast of Danen into two great provinces, separated bj' an imaginary 
hne runnmg throngh the Gulf of Uraba, appointing Alonzo de Ojeda gov¬ 
ernor of the eastern provmce, which he called New Andalnsia, and Diego 
de Nicnessa, governor of the western province, which included the nch 
coast of Veragna, and which he called Cnshlla del Oro, or Golden Castile 
Had the monarch been swayed by principles of justice and gratitude, the 
settlement of this coast would have been given to the Adelantado, Don 
Bartholomew Columbus, who bad assisted in the discovery of the countrj', 
and together, with his brotlier the admiral, had suffered so greatly in the 
enterpnse Even his supenor abdihes for the task should have pointed 
him out to the policy of the monarch , but the cautions and calculating 
Ferdinand knew tlie lofty spmt of the Adelantado, and that he would be 
disposed to demand high and dignified terms He passed him by, there¬ 
fore, and preferred more eager and accommodating adventurers 

Don Diego was greatly aggrieved at this measure, thus adopted without 
his participation or knowledge He justly considered it an mfnngement 
of the capitulations granted and repeatedly confirmed to his father and his 
heirs He had further vocations and difEcnlties with respect to the govern¬ 
ment of the island of St Juan, or Porto Rico, which was conqneretl and 
settled about this tme , but after a variety of cross purposes, the officers 
whom he appomted were ultimately recognized by die crown 

Like his father, he had to contend with mahgnant factions in his go¬ 
vernment, for the enemies of the father transferred their enmity to die 
son There was one Miguel Pasamonte the king’s treasurer, who became 
his avowed enemy, under the support and chiefly at the instigation of the 
bishop Fonseca, who continued to the son the implacable hostility which 
he had manifested to the father A vanety of tnvial circumstances con¬ 
tributed to embroil him with some of the petty officers of the colony, and 
there was a remnant of the followers of Roldan who arrayed themselves 
against him * 

Two factions soon arose in the island , one of the admiral,,the other 
of the treasurer Pasamonte The latter affected to call themselves the 
party of the king They gave all possible molestation to Don Diego, and 
sent home the most virulent and absurd misrepresentations of his conduct. 
Among others, they represented a large house with many wmdow's which 
he was buildmg, as mtended for a fortress, and asserted that he had a de¬ 
sign to make himself sovereign of the island King Ferdmand, who wtis 

• Herrera, decad i hb vii cap 12 
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nov. arl^-ancing m years, had devolved the afiairs of the Indies in a greet 
measnre on Fonseca.* who had snpenntended them from the &r=t, and he 
1 as greatly gnided by the advice of that prelate, which was not likely to 
he fa’ orable to the descendants of Colnrabns The complaints from the 
colonies v ere so artfullj enforced, therefore, that he estnVishod in ) 510 a 
Eo.ereign court at St Domingo, called the royal andience, to "’hich an 
appeal might be made from all sentences of the admiral, even in ca'^es re- 
Eerved hitherto ezclua.ely for the crown Don Diego conrdered this a 
snsp'cions and mjunons measnre intended to demoht^h his anthonty 

Franh, open, and nnsu^picions, the young admiral vra? not fo-med for 
a contend, with the crafty politicians arrayed against him, '’•ho were ready 
and adroit in seizing npon his slightest errors, and magnifying them mto 
crimes Difficnlties v ere mnltiplied in bis path v hich it was ont of h 3 
po .'■er to o-ercome He had entered npon oSce full of magnanimous 
intentions, determined to pnt an end to oppression, and correct aB ahnses, 
all good men therefore had rgoiced at his appomtment, bnt he hood foand 
tliat he had oierrated his strength, and nndervalned the diScnlties a-wnt- 
jng him. lie calcnlaled from bis o'wi good heart, but he had no idea of 
the V icLcd hearts of others He was oppo-ed to the repartiraientos of 
Indian*, that Eonrcc of all lands of inhnnjamty, bnt he found ah the men 
of ” ealth m the colony, and mo=t of the important persons of the cotrt, 
interested in raamtainmg them He percei.ed that the attempt to abolish 
them would be dangerous, and the result questionable at the same time 
this abuse v as a source of immense proSt to himself Self-intere*!, there¬ 
fore, combined with other consideratioas, and what at first appeared diffi¬ 
cult, seemed p-esently impracticable The repartimienlos continued in the 
state in which he found them, excepting that he remo-ed such of the'm- 
penntendonts as had been cruel and oppresswe, and substituted men of bis 
o Ti appointment, who probably pitrred equally worthless Hls friends 
.V ere disappmnted, his enemies encouraged, a hue and cry was raided 
against him b} the friends of those he had displaced; and it was even said 
lliat if Orando had not died about this time, he would have been sent out 
to supplant Don Diego 

The subjugation and settlement of the island of Cuba m 1510, ’wis a 
fortunate e"ent m the adannistration of the jiresent admirah He congrat¬ 
ulated kmg Ferdinand on havmg acquired the largest and most beautiful 
island in the world without losing a smgle man The intelligence was 
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highly acceptable to the king, but it was accompanied by a great number 
of complaints against the admiral Little affection as Ferdinand felt for 
Don Diego, he was still aware that most of these representations were 
false, and had tlieir ongin in the jealousy and envy of his enemies He 
judged it expedient, however, m 1612, to send out Don Bartholomew Co¬ 
lumbus with minuto instructions to Ins nephew the admiral 

Don Bartholomew still retained the office of Adelantado of the Indies, 
nlthoii£;h Ferdinand, through selfish motives, detained him m Spam, while 
he employed inferior men m \ojages of discovery He now added to his 
appointments tlie property and government of the httle island of Mona 
during life, apd assigned lum a repartiiniento of two hundred Indians, wnth 
the Eupcnntendcnce of the mines which might be discovered m Cuba , an 
office which proved very lucrative* 

Among tlie instructions given by the king to Don Diego, he directed 
that, in consequence of the representations of the Dominican fnars, the 
labor of the natives should be reduced to one-third, tliat negro slaves 
should be procured from Gumea as a relief to the Indians jj- and that Canb 
slaves should be branded on tlie leg, to prevent other Indians from being 
confounded with them and subjected to harsh treatment J 

The two governors, Ojeda and Nicnessa, whom the king had appointed 
to colonize and command at the Istlimus of Danen, in Terra Firma, hav¬ 
ing foiled in their undertaking, the sovereign, m 1614, wonte to Hispaniola, 
permitting the Adelantado, Don Bartholomew, if so incbned, to take charge 
of settling the coast of Veragiia, and to govern tliat country under the 
admiral Don Diego, confoniiably to his pnvileges Had the kmg consulted 
bis own interest, and the deference due to the talents and services of tlie 
Adelantado, tins measure would have been taken at an earlier date It 
w as now too late illness prevented Don Bartliolomew from exeentmg 
the enterpnse , and his active and toilsome life was drawing to a close 
Many calumnies having been sent home to Spam by Pasamonte and 
other enemies of Don Diego, and various measures bemg taken by gov¬ 
ernment, which he conceived derogatory to his dignity, and mjunous to 
his pnvileges, he requested and obtained permission to repair to court, that 
he might e'vplam and vindicate Ins conduct He departed, accordingly, on 
April 9th, 1616, leavmg the Adelantado wuth the vice-queen DoSa Mana. 

• Charlevoix, Hist St Domingo, p 321 
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He was received with great honor bj the Jong, and he mented snch a 
reception. He had sncceeded in every enterprise he had nndertaken or 
directed. The pearl fisheij had been snccessfnily established on the coast 
of Cubagna, the islands of Cuba and of Jamaica had been subjected and 
bronght nnder cultivation withont bloodshed, his conduct as governor bad 
been upright, and he had only excited the representations made agamst 
him, by endeavoring to lessen the oppression of the natives The kinj 
ordered that all processes agamst him m the court of appeal and elsewhere 
for damages done to mdmdnals in regnlatmg the repartimientos should be 
discontmned and the cases sent to himself for consideration- But with 
aU these favors as the admiral clanned a share of the profits of the prov- 
mces of Castilla del Oro saying that it was discovered by his father, as 
the names of its places, such as Xombre de Dios Porto Bello and el Re- 
trete, plainly proved, the hmg ordered that interrogatones should be made 
among the manners who had saded with Christopher Colnmbus, m the 
hope of provmg th a t he had not discovered the coast of Danen nor the 
Gulf of Uraba. ‘ Thus,” adds Herrera, ‘ Don Diego was always m- 
^ olved m litigations with the fiscal, so that he might truly say that he was 
heir to the troubles of his father ’ * 

Xot long after the d^'perture of Don D.ego from St Dommgo, ins 
unde, Don Bartholomew, ended his active and laborious life No particu¬ 
lars are given of his death, nor is there mention made of his age, wbch 
must have been advanced Bong Ferdinand is said to have expressed 
great concern at the event, for he had a high opmion of the character and 
talents of the Adelantado: “ a man, ’ says Herrera, ‘ of not less worth 
tbnu his brother the admiral, and who, if he had been employed, wonld 
have given great proofs of it, for he was an exceBent seaman vahant and 
of great heart ’f Charlevoix attributes the macbon m which Don Bartholo¬ 
mew had been sufiered to remam for several years, to the jealousy and 
parsimony of the tmg He found the house already too powerful, and 
the Adelantado bad he discovered Mexico, was a man to make as good 
conditions as had been made hr the admiral his brother t It was said, ob- 
Eerved Herrera, that the fang rather preferred to employ bun in bis Euro¬ 
pean afiairs, thongh it conld oidy have been to divert him from other ob¬ 
jects On his death the fang resumed to himself the island of Mona, 
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winch he had gi\ en to him for hfe, and transferred his repartimiento of 
two hundred Indians to the \ace-queen DoCa Mana 

While the admiral Don Diego was pressing for an audience in his vm- 
dication at court, King Ferdmand died on the 23d January, 1616 His 
grandson and successor, Pnnce Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles 
V, was in Flanders The go\ emment rested for a time with Cardinal 
Ximenes, who u ould not undertake to decide on the representations and 
claims of the admiral It was not until 1620 that he obtained from the 
emperor Charles V a recognition of his innocence of all the charges 
against him The emperor finding that what Pasamonte and his party 
had wntten u ere notonous calumnies, ordered Don Diego to resume his 
charge, although tlie process with the fiscal was stiU pendmg, and that 
Pasamonte should be uTitten to, requesting hun to forget all past passions 
and differences and to enter into amicable relations with Don Diego 
Among other acts of indemnification he acknowledged his right to exer¬ 
cise his office of viceroy and goiernor m the island of Hispaniola, and in 
all parts discovered by his father * His authority was, however, much 
diminished by new regulations, and a supervisor appomtod over him with 
the right to give information to the council against him, but with no other 
powers Don Diego sailed in the beginning of September, 1620, and on 
lus arrival at St Dommgo, finding that several of the governors, presum¬ 
ing on his long absence, had arrogated to themselves independence, and 
had abused their powers, he immediately sent persons to supersede them, 
and demanded an account of their admimstration This made him a host 
of active and powerful enemies both in the colomes and m Spmn 

Considerable changes had taken place in the island of Hispamola, 
dnrmg tlie absence of the admiral The mmes had fallen mto neglect, the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane having been found a more certain source 
of wealth It became a by-word m Spain that the magnificent palaces 
erected by Charles V at Madnd and Toledo were built of the sugar of 
Hispamola Slaves had been unported in great numbers from Africa, 
bemg found more serviceable m the culture of the cane than the feeble 
Indians The treatment of the poor negroes was cruel in the extreme, 
and they seem to have had no advocates even among the humane The 
slavery of the Indians had been founded on the right of the strong, but it 
was thought that the negroes, from their color, were bom to slavery, and 
that from bemg bought and sold in their own country, it was their natural 
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condition Thongn a patient and endnnng race, the barbarities inflicted 
on them at length ronsed them to rerenge, and on the 27th December, 
1522, there vas the first African revolt in Hispaniola. It began in a 
sugar plantation of the admiral Don Diego, \''here about twenty slaves, 
jomed by an equal number from a neighbonng plantation, got possession 
of arms, rose on their supienntendents, massacred them, and sallied forth 
upon the country It was their intention to piUage cerlam plantations, to 
kiU the whites, reinforce themselves by freeing their countrymen, and 
either to possess themselves of the town of Agua, or to escape to the 
mountains 

Don Diego set out from St Domingo in search of the rebels, followed 
by several of the pnncipal inhabitants On the second day he stopped on 
the banks of the nver Xizao to rest bis party and sufier reinforcements 
to or ertake him Here one hlelchor de Castro, who accompamed the ad- 
miraL learnt that the negroes bad ravaged his plantation, sacked his house, 
killed one of his men, and earned off his Indian slaves Without asking 
leave of the admiral, he departed in the night v ith two companions, vrsited 
his plantation, fonnd all m confusion, and pursuing the negroes, sent to the 
admiral for aid Eight horsemen \ ere hastily dispatched to his assistance, 
armed with bucklers and lances, and having six of the infantry mounted 
behind them De Castro had three horsemen beside this reinforcement, 
and at the head of this little band o ertook the negroes at break of day 
The insurgents put themselves in battle array, armed with stones and In¬ 
dian spears, and uttering loud shouts and outenes The Spanish horse¬ 
men braced them bucklers, couched them lances, and charged them at full 
speed The negroes were soon rooted, and Qed to the rocks, leaving six 
dead and several wounded De Castro also was v ounded in the arm 
The admiral coming up, assisted in the pursuit of the fugitives As fast 
as they were taken they were hanged on the nearest trees, and remamed 
suspended as spectacles of terror to them countrymen This prompt sev e- 
nty checked all farther attempts at revolt among the African slaves * 

In the meantime tbs ranons enemies whom Don Diego had created, 
both in the colonies and m Spam, were acuvely and successfully em¬ 
ployed His old antagonist, the treasurer Pasamonte, had charged him 
with usurpmg almost all the powers of the ro\al audience, and with 
having given to the royal declarahon, re-establishing him in his office of 
viceroy, an extent never intended by the sovereign These representa- 
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bons liad weight at court, and in 1623 Don Diego received a most severe 
letter from the council of the Indies, charging him with the various abuses 
and excesses alleged against him, and commanding hun, on pain of forfeit¬ 
ing all his pnvileges and btles, to revoke the innovabons he had made, and 
restore things to their former state To prevent any plea of ignorance 
of this mandate, the royal audience was enjoined to promulgate it and to 
call upon all persons to conform to it, and to see that it was properly 
obeyed The admiral received also a letter from the council, informing 
hun that his presence was necessary m Spain, to give informahon of the 
foregoing matters, and advice relahie to the reformabon of vanous abuses, 
and to the treatment and preservabon of the Indians, he was requested, 
therefore, to repair to court without wailing for farther orders * 

Don Diego understood this to be a peremptory recall, and obeyed ac- 
cordmgly On his arrival in Spain, he immediately presented himself 
before the court at Victona, with the frank and fearless spint of an up¬ 
right man, and pleaded his cause so well, that the sovereign and council 
acknowledged his innocence on aU the points of accusabon He con- 
vmced them, moreover, of the exacbtude with which he had discharged 
his dubes, of bis zeal for the public good, and the glory of the crown, 
and that all the representabons agamst him rose from the jealousy and en¬ 
mity of Pasamonte and otlier royal officers in the colonies, who were im- 
pabent of any superior autbonty in the island to restrain them 

Having completely established his innocence, and exposed the cal¬ 
umnies of his enemies, Don Diego trusted that he would soon obtain 
jusbce as to all his claims As these, however, involved a parbcipabon 
in the profits of vast and richly prodiicbve provinces, he experienced the 
delays and difficnlbes usual with such demands, for it is only when jusbce 
costs nothing that it is readily rendered His earnest solicitabons at length 
obtamed an order from the emperor, that a commission should be formed, 
composed of the grand chancellor, the fnarLoyasa, confessor to the empe- 
ror,.and president of the royal council of the Indies, and a number of other 
disbngmshed personages They were to inquire mto the vanous pomts 
in dispute between the admiral and the fiscal, and into the proceedmgs 
which had taken place m the council of the Indies, ivith the power of de- 
termming what jusbce required in the case 

The affair, however, was protracted to such a length, and accompanied 
by so many toils, vexabons, and disappointments, that the unfortunate 
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Diego, like his father, died in the pursuit For two years he had followed 
the court from ci^ to city, during its migrations from Victona to Burgo^, 
Yalladohd, JIadnd, and Toledo In the winter of 1525, the emperor set 
out from Toledo for Seville The admiral undertook to follow him, though 
his constitution was broken by fatigue and vexation, and he was wastmg 
under the attack of a slow fever Oviedo, the histonan, saw him at 
Toledo two days before his departure, and jomed unth his friends m endea- 
vonng to dissuade him from a jonmey m such a state of health, and at 
such a season Their persuasions were m vain Don Diego was not 
aware of the extent of his malady he told them that he should repair to 
Seville by the church of our Lady of Guadaloupe, to offer up his devo¬ 
tions at that shnne, and he trusted, through the intercession of the raothei 
of God, soon to be restored to health,* He accordingly left Toledo m i 
htter on the 21st of Februaiy, 1526, having previously confessed and 
taken the comm nmon,'and arrived the same day at Mental van, distant 
about SIS. leagues There his ilfness increased to such a degree that he 
saw his end approachmg He employed the following day m arrangmg 
the affairs of his conscience, and expired on February 23d, being little 
more than fifty years of age, his premature death having been hastened by 
the gnefe and troubles he had expenenced He was worn out,” says 
Herrera, “ by following up his claims, and defending hunself from the 
calumnies of his competitors, who, vnth many stratagems and devices, 
sought to obscure the glory of the father and the virtue of the son ' f 
lYe have seen how the discovery of the New World rendered the resi¬ 
due of the hfe of Columbus a tissue of wrongs, hardships and alSictions, 
and how the jealousy and enmity he had awakened were inherited by his 
son It remains to show bnefly in what degree the anticipations of perpe- 
tmty, wealth and honor to his family were fulfilled. 

When Don Diego Columbus died, his wife and family were at St Do- 
mmgo He left two sons, Luis and Christopher, and three daughter-, 
Mana, who afterwards mamed Don Sancho de Cardono, Juana, who 
mamed Don Lms de Cueva, and Isabella, who mamed Don George of 
Portugal, count of Gelves He had also a natural son named Chnstopher J; 

* Charlevois, Hist. St. Doming, lib vi 
t Herrera, decad ui lib vuu cap 15 
t Memorial ajustedo sobre el estado de Yeragua 
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After the death of Don Diego, his noble-spinted vice-qneen, left with 
a number of young children, endeavored to assert and mamtam the nglits 
of the family Understanding that, according to the pnvileges accorded to 
Christopher Columbus, they had a just claim to the viceroyalty of the 
provmce of Veragua, as having been discovered by hun, she demanded a 
hcense from the royal audience of Hispamola, to recruit men and fit out 
an armada to colomze that country This the audience refused, and sent 
information of the demand to the emperor He rephed, that the vice- 
queen should be kept in suspense until the justice of her claim could bo 
ascertamed, as, although he had at vanons times given commissions to 
difierent persons to examine the doubts and objections which had been op¬ 
posed by the fiscal, no decision had ever been made * The enterpnse 
thus contemplated by the vice-queen was neier earned into efiect 

Shortly afterwards she sailed for Spam, to protect the claim of her 
eldest son, Don Luis, then six years of age Charles V was absent, but 
she was most graciously received by the empress. The title of admiral 
of the Indies was immediately conferred on her son, Don Lnis, and the 
emperor augmented his revenues, and conferred other favors on the family 
Charles V, however, could never be prevailed on to give Don Luis the 
title of viceroy, although that dignity had been decreed to his father, a few 
years previous to his death, as an hereditary nghtf 

In 1638, the young admiral, Don Luis, then about eighteen years of 
age, was at court, having instituted proceedmgs before the proper tribu¬ 
nals, for the recovery of the viceroyalty Two years afterwards the suit 
was settled by arbitration, his uncle Don Fernando and Cardmal Loyasa, 
president of the council of the Indies, bemg umpires By a comproimse 
Don Lms was declared captain-general of Hispaniola, but with such limi¬ 
tations that it was httle better than a bare title Don Lms sailed for His¬ 
pamola, but did not remam there long He found his digmbes and pn\ i- 
leges mere sources of vexabon, and finally entered into a comprormse, 
which reheved himself and gratified the emperor He gave up aU preten¬ 
sions to the viceroyalty of the New World, receiving m its stead the titles 

founding her with a mece These ore trivial errors, merely noticed to avoid 
the imputation of inaccuracy The account of the descendants of Columbus 
here given, accords with a genealogical tree of the family, produced before the 
council of the Indies, in a great lawsuit for the estates 
* Herrera, decad iv hb ii cap 6 
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of Dube of Yemgna. and ilarqots of Jamaica * He commnted also the 
claim to the tenth of the produce of the Indies for a pension of one thon- 
sand doubloons of golij 

Don Lms did not long enjoy the substitution of a certain, though mo¬ 
derate, revenue for a magnificent bnt unproductive ckim He died shordv 
afterwards, leaving no other male issue than an illegitimate son, named 
Christopher He left tvo davghlers by his vnfe. Dona ilana de ilos- 
quera. one named PhUlippa, and the other ilana, v-hich last became a nnn 
m the convent of St. Q,nirce at Valladolid. 

Don Lnis having no legitimate son, vras sncceeded by his nephev- 
Diego son to his brother Christopher A Iitiganon took place betveen 
this young heir and his cousin PhiHippa, daughter of the late Don Luis 
The convent of St Qnirce also put in a claim, on behalf of its inmate. Dona 
ilana. vho had taken the veiL Chnstnpber natural son to Don Luis, 
libemse became a prosecutor m the suit, but ivas set a<nde on account of 
bis ilJegitiraacy Don Diego and bis coasin Phiilrppa soon thought it bet¬ 
ter to jom claims and persons m vedlock, than to pursue a tedious contest 
They vere roamed, and their union vas happy, though not fruitful 
Diego died vnthout issue m 1578, and vnth bun the legitimate male line 
of Columbus became ertinct 

One of the most important lamsurts that the vrorld has ever vntnessed 
nom arose for the estates and dignities descended from the great discoverer 
Don Diego had tvro sisters, Francisca and Jlana, the former of whom, and 
the children of the latter, advanced their several claims To these parties 
was added Bernard Colombo of Cogoleto, who claimed as hnezl descend¬ 
ant from Bartholomew Columbus, the Adelantado broJier to the discoverer 
He was however, pronounced meligible, as the Adelantado had no acknow¬ 
ledged, and certainly no legitunate oSspnng 

Baldassar, or Balthazar Colombo, of the house of Cuccaro and Con- 
zano, m the dukedom of iloutferrat, in Piedmont, was an active and perse¬ 
vering claimant. He came from Italy into Spam, where he devoted him- 
self for many years to the prosecution of this suit. He produced a genea¬ 
logical tree of his family, m which was contamed one Domenico Colombo, 
lord of Cuccaro, whom he m aintain ed to be the identical father of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, the admiraL He proved that this Domenico was living 
at the requisite era, and produced many witnesses who had heard that the 
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navigator was bom in the castle of Cuccaro, whence, it was added, he 
and his two brothers had eloped at an early age, and had never returned 
A monk is also mentioned among the witnesses, who made oath that 
Chnstopher and his brothers were bom in that castle of Cuccaro This 
testimony was afterwards withdrawn by the prosecutor, as it wuis found 
that the monk’s recollection must have extended back considerably upward 
of a century f The claim of Balthazar was negatived His proofs that 
Chnstopher Columbus was a native of Cuccaro were rejected, as only 
hearsay, or traditionary evidence His ancestor Domenico, it appeared from 
his on n shomng, died m 1466, whereas it was established that Domemco, 
the father of the admiral, was hvmg upwards of thirty years after that date 
The cause was finally decided by the council of the Indies, on the 2d 
December, 1608 The male hne was declared to be extmct Don NuSo 
or Nngno Gelves de Portugallo w’as put m possession, and became duke 
of Veragua He was grandson to Isabella, third daughter of Don Diego 
(son of the discoverer) by his vice-queen, DoSa Mana de Toledo 
The descendants of the two elder sisters of Isabella had a pnor claim, but 
their hnes became extinct previous to this decision of the suit The Isa¬ 
bella just named, had mamed Don George of Portugal, count of Gelves 
“ Thus,” says Charlevoix, “ the digmties and wealth of Columbus passed 
into a branch of the Portuguese house of Braganza, established in Spam, 
of which the heirs are entitled De Portugallo, Colon, Duke de Veragua, 
Marques de la Jamaica, y Almtranle de las Induis ’’J 

The smt of Balthazar Colombo of Cuccaro was rejected under three 
difierent forms, by the council of the Indies , and his apphcabon for an 
allowance of support, under the legacy of Columbus, m favor of poor rela¬ 
tions, was also refused, although the other parties had assented to the 
demand { He died m Spam, where he had resided many years m prose¬ 
cution of this suit His son returned to Italy persisting m the vabdity of 
his claim he said that it was m vain to seek justice m Spain, they were 
too much interested to keep those dignities and estates among themselves, 
but he gave out that he had received twelve thousand doubloons of gold 
m compromise from the other parties Spotomo, under sanction of Jgna- 
210 de Gionmni, a learned canon, treats this assertion as a bravado, to cover 

* Bossi Hist Colomb Dissert , p 67 
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his defeat, being contradicted by his evident poverty * The family of Cnc- 
caro, however, still maintain their right, and express great veneration for 
the memory of their illnstnons ancestor, the admiral, and travelers occa¬ 
sionally visit their old castle in Piedmont with great reverence, as the 
birthplace of the discoverer of the New World 


No m 

FERNANDO COLTTMBTIS 

Ferkaiido CoLUMBEfa (or Colon, as he is called in Spam), the natural son 
and histonan of the admiral, was bom in Cordova. There is an uncer¬ 
tainty about the exact time of his birth According to his epitaph, it must 
have been on the 28th September, 1488, but according to his original 
papers preserved in the libraiy of the cathedral of SevdJe, and which were 
examined by Don Diego Ortiz dc Zufiiga, histonan of that city, it would 
appear to have been on the 29th of August, 1487 His mother, Dofia 
Beatrix Ennquez, was of a respectable family, but was never mamed to 
the admiral, as has been stated by some of bis biographers 

Early in 1494, Fernando was earned to court, togetlier with his elder 
brother Diego, by his uncle Don Bartholomew, to enter the royal house¬ 
hold in quality of page to the pnnee Don Juan, son and heir to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. He and his brother remainei jin this situation until the death 
of the pnnee, when they were taken b ^ T.ueen Isabella as pages into 
her own service Their education, of ctf je, was well attended to, and 
Fernando m aftcr-hfe gave proofs of being) earned man 

In the year JB02, at the tender ageLf thirteen or fourteen years, 
Fernando accompanied his father in his fourth voyage of discovery, and 
encountered all its singular and vaned hardships with a fortitude that is 
mentioned with praise and admiration Xsy the admiral 

After the death of his father, it would appear that Fernando made two 
voyages to the New World He accompanied the emperor Charles V 
also, to Italy, Flanders, and Germany, and according to Zufiiga (Anales 
de Seville de 1639, No 3) traveled over all Europe and a part of Afnca 
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and Asia Possessing talents, judgment, and industry, these opportunities 
were not lost upon him, an4 he acquired much mfonnation in geography, 
navigation, and natural history Being of a studious habit, and fond of 
books, he formed a select, yet copious hbrary, of more than twenty thou¬ 
sand volumes, in pnnt and m manuscript With the sanction of the em¬ 
peror Charles V, he undertook to estabhsb an academy and college of 
mathematics at SeviUe , and for this purpose commenced the construction 
of a sumptuous edifice, without the walls of the city, facmg the Gnadal- 
quiver, m the place where the monastery of San Laureano is now situated. 
His constitution, however, had been broken by the sufferings he had expe- 
nenced m his travels and voyages, and a premature death prevented the 
completion of his plan^of the academy, and broke off other useful Iqbors 
He died in Seville on the 12th of July, 1639, at the age, according to his 
epitaph, of fifty years, rune months, and fourteen days He left no issue, 
and was never married His body was mterred accordmg to bs request, 
in the cathedral of Senile He bequeathed his valuable hbrary to the 
same estabhshment. 

Don Fernando devoted himself much to letters According to the in¬ 
scription on his tomb, he composed a work in four books, or volumes, the 
title of which 18 defaced on the monument, and the work itself is lost. 
This IS much to be regretted, as, according to Znfiiga, the fragments of 
the mscnption specify it to have contained, among a vanety of matter, his- 
toncal, moral, and geographical notices of the countries he had visited, 
but especially of the New World, and of the voyages and discovenes of 
his father 

His most important and permanent work, however, was a history of 
the admiral, composed in Spanish It was translated into Itahan by Alonzo 
de Ulloa, and from this Itahan translaton have proceeded the edibona 
which have smce appeared in various languages It is smgnlar that the 
work only exists in Spanish, in the form of a re-translation from that of 
Ulloa, and full of errors in the orthography of proper names, and m dates 
and distances 

Don Fernando was an eye-witness of some of the fiicts which he re¬ 
lates, particnlarly of the fourth voyage wherem he accompamed his fathen 
He had also the papers and charts of his father, and recent documents of 
all lands to extract from, as well as famdiar acquaintance with the pnnci- 
pal personages who were concerned in the events which he records He 
was a man of probity and discernment, and writes more dispassionately 
than could be expected, when treating of matters which affected the honor. 
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the interests, and happiness of his father It is to be regretted, however 
that he should have suffered the whole of his father’s life, previous to his 
discovenes (a penod of about fifty-six years), to remain in obscunty He 
appears to have wished to cast a cloud over it, and only to have presented 
his father to the reader after he had rendered himself illustnous by his 
actions, and his history had become m a manner identified with the history 
of the world His work, however, is an mvaluable document, entitled to 
great faith, and is the corner-stone of the history' of the American Con¬ 
tinent. 



GaDey, from the tomb of Fernando Colombus, at SeviUe 


No IT 

AGE OF COLTJJIBUS 

As the date I have assigned for the birth of Columbus, makes him about 
ten years older than he is generally represented, at the time of his disco¬ 
venes, it IS proper to state precisely my authonty In the valuable manu- 
Ecnpt chromcle of the reign of the Catholic sovereigns, wntten by Andres 
Beiiialdes, the curate of Los Palacios, there is a long tract on the subject 
of the discovenes of Columbus it concludes with these words ilfuno 
en YaUadolid, el afio de 1506, en el mes de Mayo, in seneclute horn, de edad 
70 cffos, jtoco mas 6 menos (He died in Valladolid m the year 1606, in 
the month of hlay, m a good old age, being seventy' years old, a httle more 
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or less ) The curate of Los Palacios was a contemporary, and an inti¬ 
mate fnend of Columbus, who was occasionally a guest in his house, no 
one was more competent, therefore, to form a correct idea of his age It 
IS singular, that, while the biographers of Columbus bare been seekmg to 
establish the epoch of his birth by various calculations and conjectures, 
this direct testimony of honest Andres Bemaldes has entirely escaped their 
notice, tliough some of them had his manuscnpt m their hands It was 
first observed hy mv accurate friend Don Antonio Ugmna in the course 
of his exact irvestigations, and has been pomted out and ably supported 
by Don Martin J’emandez de Navarrete, m the introduction to his valuable 
collection of voyages 

Vanous circumstances m the life of Columbus will be found to cor¬ 
roborate the statement of the curate, such, for example, as the mcreasmg 
mfirmities unth which he struggled durmg his voyages, and which at last 
rendered him a'^cnpple and confined him to his bed The ahnsion to his 
advanced age in one of his letters to the sovereigns, wherem he relates 
the consolation he had received from a secret voice m the night season 
Tu v^ez no xmpedira a ioia cosa grande Abrahan pasaba men a^s cu- 
ando engendro a Isaac, cfc (Thy old age shall be no impediment to any 
great undertakmg Abraham was above a hundred years old, when he 
begat Isaac, &c ) The permission granted him by the kmg the year pre¬ 
vious to his death to travel on a mule, mstead of a horse, on account of 
his age and infirmities , and tlie assertion of Oveido, that at the time of 
his death he was quite old (era ya vtgo ) 

This fact of the advanced age of Columbus throws qmte a new color¬ 
ing over his character and history How much more extraordmary is the 
ardent enthusiasm which sustained him through his long career of solici¬ 
tation, and the noble pnde with which he refused to descend from his dig- 
mfied demands, and to bargain about his proposition, though hfe was rapidly 
wasting in delays How much more extraordmary is the hardihood with 
which he undertook repeated voyages into unknown seas, amidst all kmds 
of penis and hardships , tlie fortitude with which he bore up against an 
accumulation of mental and bodily aflbctions, enough to have disheartened 
and destroyed the most youthful and robust, and the irrepressible buoy¬ 
ancy of spint with which to the last he still rose from under the rumed 
concerns and disappomted hopes and blasted projects of one enterpnse, to 
launch into another, still more difficult and penlous 

We have been accustomed to admire all these things in Columbus 
when we considered him m the full vigor of his hfe , how much more 
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are they entitled to ottr vonder as the achievements of a man, whom the 
vaght of years and mfimnties mas pressing mto the grave 


Is o. 


LIXEAGE OF COLiniBrS. 

The ancestry of Chnstopha Colomhns has formed a point of zealous 
controversy, which is not yet satisfacUprly settled. Several honorab'e 
families, possessing domains m Placenta, NIontfenat. and the different 
parts of the Genoese terntones, claim him as beloneing to their houses, 
and to thee has recently been added the noble famdy of Colombo m Mo¬ 
dena.* The natural desire to prove coasangniinty with a man of dis- 
tingnished renown has esated this rivalry, bnt it has been heightened, m 
parbcular instances, by the hope of sncceedmg to titles and rtnaticms of 
wealth and honor, when he male line of descendants became estmct 
The mvesbgalion is mvolved in particular ob=cunty, as even his immediate 
relatives appear to have been m ignouince on tbe snlject. 

Fernando Colnmbns m his b-ography of the admiraL after a pompons 
pmlnde, m which he attempts to throw a vague and cloudy magnificence 
about the ongin of his father, notices shghtly the attempts of some to 
obscure his fame, by making him a native of vanoas small and insignifi¬ 
cant Villases, and dwells with more complacency upon o'hers who make 
him a native of places in which there were persons of much honor of the 
name, and mauv sepulchral monuments with arms and ep taphs of the 
Colombos He relates his having himself gone to the castle of Cncureo, 
to visit two brothers of the famfly of Colombo who were nch and noble, 
the Tonnsest of whom was above one hundred years of age, and who he 
had beard were relatives of bis father, but they could give him no infor 
mahon upon the eul^ect, wberenpon he breaks forth into his professec 
contempt for these adventibous claims declaring, that he t hinks it better 
to content himself with dating from the gliry of the admiral than to go 
about inquiring whether his father “ were a merchant, or one who kept his 

• ^pctomo. Hist. Mem , p 5 
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hawks since, adds he, of persons of similar pursmts, there are thou¬ 
sands who die every day, whose memory, even among their own neighbors 
and relatives, perishes immediately, without its being possible afterwards to 
ascertain even whether they existed 

After this, and a few more expressions of similar disdam for these 
empty distmcbons, he mdnlges m vehement abuse of Agostmo Guistmi- 
am, whom he calls a false historian, an inconsiderate, partial or malignant 
compatnot, for havmg, m his psalter, traduced his father, by saymg, that 
m his youth he had been employed in mechanical occupations 

As, after all this discussion, Fernando leaves the question of his 
father’s parentage m all its original obscunty, yet appears imtably sensi¬ 
tive to any derogatory suggestions of others, his whole evidence tends to 
the conviction that he really knew nothmg to boast of m his ancestry 
Of the nobibty and antiquity of the Colombo family, of which the 
admiral probably was a remote descendant, we have some account m Her¬ 
rera “ We learn,” he says, “ that the emperor Otto the Second, m 940, 
confirmed to the countsPietro, Giovanni, and Alexandro Colombo, brothers, 
the feudatory possessions which they hold within the junsdicbon of the 
cities of Ayqui, Savona, Aste, Montferrato, Tunn, Viceli, Parma, Cre¬ 
mona and Bergamo, and all others which they held in Italy It appears 
tliat the Colombos of Cuccaro, Cucureo, and Placentia, were the same, 
and that the emperor in the same year, 940, made donation to the said 
three brothers of the castles of Cuccaro, Conzano, Kosignano and others, 
and of the fourth part of Bistanio, which appertained to the empire f 
One of the boldest attempts of those biographers bent on ennobhng 
Columbus, has been to moke bun son of the Lord of Cuccaro, a burgh of 
Montferrat, in Piedmont, and to prove that be was bom in his father’s 
castle at that place, whence he and his brothers eloped at an early age, 
and never returned This was asserted in the course of a process brought 
by a certam Baldasser or Balthazar Colombo, resident m Genoa, but ongi- 
nally of Cuccaro, claiming the title and estates, on the death of Diego 
Colon, duke of Veragua, m 1678, the great-grandson, and last legitimate 
male descendant of the admiral The council of the Indies decided against 

• Literally, in the ongmal, Cazador de Volatana, a Falconer Hawking 
was in those days an aronsement of the highest classes , and to keep hawks 
was almost a sign of nohihty 

t Herrera, decad i hb i cap 7 
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this claim to relationship Some account of the lawsmt will be fonuJ m 
another part of the work 

This romantic story, like all others of the nobility of his parentage, is 
at otter variance with the subsequent events of his hfe, his long struggles 
vnth indigence and obscurity, and the difBcnlties he endured from the want 
of family connections How can it be beheved, says Bossi, that this same 
man, who, m his most cruel adversities, was mcessantly taunted by his 
enemies with the obscurity of his birth, should not reply to this reproach, 
b} declaring his origin, if he uere really descended from the Lords of 
Cuccaro, Conzano and Rosignano ? a circumstance which n onld have ob¬ 
tained him the highest credit mth the Spanish nobihty * 

^The different famihes of Colombo which lay claim to the great navi¬ 
gator, seem to be various branches of one tree, and there is httle doubt of 
his appertaimng remotely to the same respectable stock 

It appears evident, however, that Columbus sprang immediately from a 
hne of humble but mdustnous citizens, which had emsted m Genoa, even 
from the time of Giacomo Colombo the wool-carder, m 1311, mentioned 
by Spotomo, nor is this in any wise mcompatible with the intimation of 
Fernando Columbus, that the famdy had been reduced from high estate to 
great poverty, by the wars of Lombardy The feuds of Italy, m those 
ages, had broken down and scattered many of the noblest famihes, and 
whde some branches remamed m the lordly hentage of castles and do¬ 
mains, others were confounded with the humblest population of the cities 


Ko VI 

EIKTHPI.ACE OF COLUUBCS 

Thebe has been much controversy about the birthplace of Columbus 
The greatness of his renown has induced various places to lay claim to 
tiim as a native, and from motives of laudable pnde, for nothmg reflects 
greater lustre upon a city than to have given birth to distmguished men 
The original and long established opmion was m favor of Genoa, but 
such strenuous claims were asserted by the states of Placentia, and in 
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particiJnr of Piedmont, that the Academy of Sciences and Letters of Ge¬ 
noa was mdnced, in 1812, to nominate three of its members, Signora 
Serra, Carrega and Piaggio, commissioners to examine into these preten¬ 
sions 

The claims of Placentia had been first advanced m 1662, by Pietro 
Mana Campi, in the ecclesiastical history of that place, who mamtained 
tliat Columbus was a native of the village of PradeUo, m that vicimty It 
appeared probable, on mvesbgation, that Bertohno Colombo, great grand- 
fither to the admiral, had owned a small property m PradeUo, the rent of 
w'hich had been received by Domenico Colombo of Genoa, and after liis 
death by his sons Chnstopher and Bartholomew Admittmgthis assertion 
to be correct, there was no proof that either the admiral, his father, or 
grandfather had ever resided on that estate The very circumstances of 
the case indicated, on the contrary, that their home was m Genoa 

The claim of Piedmont was maintained with more plausibihty It was 
shown that a Domenico Colombo was lord of the castle of Cuccaro m 
Montferrat, at the time of the birth of Chnstopher Columbus, who, it was 
asserted, was his son, and bom m his castle Balthazar Colombo, a de¬ 
scendant of this person, mshtuted a lawsuit before the council of the 
Indies for the inhentance of the adrmral, when his male line became ex¬ 
tinct The council of the Indies decided against him, as is shown m an 
account of tliat process given among the illustrations of this history It 
was proved that Domemco Colombo, father of the adnural, was resident in 
Genoa both before and many years after the death of this lord of Cuccaro, 
who bore the same name 

The three commissioners appomted by the Academy of Science and 
Letters of Genoa to examme into these pretensions, after a long and dili¬ 
gent mvestgation, gave a voluminous and circumstantial report m favor 
of Genoa An ample digest of tlieir mquest may be found in the History 
of Columbus by Signor Bossi, who, in an able dissertation on the question, 
confirms their opmion It may be added, in farther corroboration, that 
Peter Martyr and Bartholomew Las Casas, who were contemporaries and 
acquamtances of Columbus, and Juan de Borros, the Portuguese historian, 
all make Columbus a native of the Genoese temtones 

There has been a question fruitful of discussion among the Genoese 
themselves, whether Columbus was bom in the city of Genoa, or m some 
other part of the temtory Finale, and Onegha, and Savona, towns on the 
Ligunan coast to the west, Boggiasco, Cogoleto, and several other towns 
and Tiriages, claim him as their own His family possessed a small property 
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at a Olage or hamlet bet-reen Qointo and Xer-i, caEcd Tma Eo==a; m 
Latin, Terra Rohra, viuch has mdac^ some vriters to a=r-2Ti his hath 
to one of those places Bosn sajs that there is s^iH a terser ItetT-een 
Qumto and Xem -^hich bears the title of Torre dsi Co!c.mhi,=s^ BarthoV 
meTT Colnml/os, Irother to the ddmrraL slrled himself of Terra Rnhra, m 
-a lahn msenpton on a map vinch he pmsented to Hei!i 7 VU of Eng¬ 
land, and Fernando Colnmbns slates, in history of the admiral, that ha 
vms accustomed to sohsenoe himself in the same maimer be'b'e he at- 
tamed to his digmLes 

Cogo’eto at one tune bore array the palnn The families there claim 
the dsccrremr and preserve a portrait of hran One o' both of the two 
admirals named Colombo, vrith whom he sailed, are stated to have come 
from tnat place, and to hare been conferanded vnth him so as to hare grren 
Fopport to this idea-T- 

Savona, a citT m the Genoese temto-’es, has claimed the same honr", 
and this claim has recently been Te*y strongly Iroaght formrd Signor 
Gioranm Battista Belioro, an advocate of Savona, has strennoasly ma.n- 
tamsd tms chum m an mgemons dspnlatlon, dated 3Iay 12th, 1820, m 
form of a letter to the Baron da Zach, editor of a valnah’s astronomcal 
and geograpLcal jonmaL pobhsned njcnthly at Genoe.^ 

Signor Belioro claims it as an admitted fact, that Domenico Colombo 
was for many years a resident and citizen of fevona, in which place one 
Christopher Colnmlras is shown to have signed a docnmenl in 1472 
He states that a pnVic square m t h a t city bom the name of Platea 
Calamh, fiirmni the end of tae I4th century, that the L'gui:zn govern¬ 
ment gave the name of Junsdizione di Colomli to that distnct of the 
repubhe, under the persuaron that the great navigator was a native of 
Savona, and that Colnmbns gave the name of Saona to a little islarjl 
adyment to Hispamola, among bis earliest dscovenes 

He quotes many Savonese writers, pnmnpaUy poets, and venous 
blstonans and poets of other countries, and thus establishes the point that 
Colmnbas was held to he a native of Savona bj persons of respectable 
authority. He lays particnlax stress on the testimony of the hlagmfico 
Francisco Spmola, as related b“ the learned pre’jte Fehppo Alberto Pd- 
lero, stating that be had seen the sepulchre of Christopher Co’nmbns in 

* Bossi. Frencn Translatuia, Pans, lS2i, p C9 f Idem 
+ Co*r«spondsnca Af"OToin Geograph. &c it Baron <Ja Zacb, vot 14, 
earner 6, leuara 23 1:25 
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the cathedral at SeviUe, and that the epitaph states him expressly to be a 
native of Savona, ‘ Hic jacet Chnstophorus Columbus Savonensis ’’* 

The proofs advanced by Signor BeUoro show his zeal for the honor of 
his native city, but do not anthenticato the fact he undertakes to establish 
He shows clearly that many respectable writers beheved Columbus to be 
a native of Savona, but a far greater number can be adduced, and many 
of them contemporary with the admiral, some of them his intimate friends, 
others his fellow-citizena, who state him to have been bom m the city of 
Genoa Among the Savonese writers, Ginho Sahnono, who mvestigated 
the subject, comes expressly to the same conclusion “ Genova, cilia 
nobilissima, era la palria de Colombo ” ' 

Signor Belloro appears to be correct m stating that Domemco, the 
father of the admiral, was several years resident m Savona But it appears 
from his onm dissertation, that the Christopher who witnessed the testa¬ 
ment m 1472, styled himself of Genoa “ Chrtsiophorus Columbus 
lanenus de Janua ” This mcident is stated by other writers, who pre¬ 
sume this Chnstopher to have been the navigator on a visit to his father, 
m the mterval of his early voyages In as far as the circumstance bears 
on the pomt, it supports the idea that he was bom at Genoa 

The epitaph on which Signor Belloro places his principal rehonce, 
entirely fails Chnstopher Columbus was not interred m the cathedral of 
Seville, nor was any monument erected to him in that edifice The tomb 
toivhich the learned prelate Fehppo Alberto PoUero alludes, may have 
been that of Fernando Columbus, son to the admiral, who, as has been 
already observed, was buned m the cathedral of Seville, to which he 
bequeathed his noble hbrary The place of his sepulture is designated by 
a broad slab of white marble, inserted m the pavement, with an mscnption, 
partly m Spanish, partly m Latm, recordmg the ments of Fernando, and 
the achievements of his father On either side of the epitaph is engraved 
an ancient Spamsh Galley The mscnption quoted by Signor Belloro 
may have been erroneously written from memory by the Magmfico Fran¬ 
cisco Spmola, under the mistaken idea that he had beheld the sepulchre 
of the great discoverer As Fernando was bom at Cordova, the term 
Savonensis must have been another error of memory m the Magmfico, 
no such word is to be found m the inscnphon 

• Fehppo Alberto Pollero, Epicherema, ciofi breve discorao per difesa di sua 
peraona e carrattere Tonno, per Gio BatUata Znppata MCDXCVT (read 
1696) m 4o pag 47 
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This question of birthplace has also been investigated mth considera¬ 
ble rmnntenesSj and a decision given in favor of Genoa, by D Gio Battista 
Spotomo, of the royal university in that city, in Ins historical memoir of 
Columbus He shows that the famfly of the Colnmbi had long been 
resident m Genoa By an extract from the notarial register, it appeared 
that one Giacomo Colombo, a wool-carder, resided without the gate of St 
Andna, m the year 1311 An agreement, also, published by the academy 
of Genoa, proved, that m 1489, Domenico Colombo possessed a house and 
shop, and a garden with a well, m the street of St. Andrew’s gate, anciently 
without the walls, presumed to have been the same residence with that of 
Giacomo Colombo He rented also another house from the moiiks of St 
Stephen, in the Via Mulcento, leading from the street of St Andrew to 
the Strada Giuha * * * § 

Signor Bossi states, that documents lately found m the archives of the 
monastery of St Stephen, present the name of Domenico Colombo 
several times, from 1466 to 1469, and designate him as son of Giovanm 
Colombo, husband of Susanna Pontanarossa, and lather of Christopher, 
Bartholomew, and Giacomo,-f (or Diego ) He states also that the receipts 
of the canons show that the last payment of rent was made by Domenico 
Colombo for his dwelhng m 1489 He surmises that the admiral was 
bom in the before-mentioned house belonging to those monks, m Via 
Mulcento, and that he was baptized m the church of St Stephen He 
adds that an ancient manuscnpt was submitted to the commissioners of the 
Genoese academy, m the margm of tvhich the notary had stated that the 
name of Chnstopher was on the register of the pansh as having been 
baptized in that church J 

Andres Bemaldez, the curate of los Palacios, who was an mtimate 
friend of Columbus, says that he was of Genoa} Agostmo Giustimam, 
a contemporary of Columbus, likewise asserts it m his Polyglot Psalter, 
pubbshed in Genoa, m 1516 Antomo de Herrera, an author of great 
accuracy, who, though not a contemporary, had access to the best docu¬ 
ments, asserts decidedly that he wus bom m the city of Genoa. 

To these names may be added that of Alexander Geraldmi, brother to 
the nuncio, and mstructor to the cbddren of Ferdmand and Isabella, a 

• Sportomo, Eng trans p xi xu. 

+ Bossi, French trans p 76 

t Idem p 8S 

§ Cura de los Palacios, MS cap 118 
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most intimate fnend of Columbus * Also Antomo GaIlo,f Bartolomeo 
Senarega4 and Uberto Foglieta,} all contemporanes with the admiral, 
and natives of Genoa, together with an anonymous writer, who published 
an accmmt of his voyage of discovery at Vemce m 1609 || It is 
unnecessary to mention histonans of later date agreemg m the same 
fact, as they must have derived them information from some of these 
authorities 

The question m regard to the birthplace of Columbus has been treated 
thus mmutely, because it lias been, and still continues to be, a pomt of 
\rarm controversy It may he considered, however, as conclusively 
decided by the highest authonty, the evidence of Columbus himself In 
a testament executed m 1498, which has been admitted m evidence before 
the Spanish tnbnnals m certain lawsmts among his descendants, he twice 
declares that he was a native of the city of Genoa “ Siendo yo nactdo 
en Genova ” “ I bemg bom m Genoa ” And agam, he repeats the 
assertion, as a reason for enjommg certam conditions on his heirs, which 
manifest the mterest he takes m his native place “ I command the said 
Diego, my son, or the person who inherits the said mayorazgo, (or entailed 
estate,) that he maintain always m the city of Genoa a person of our 
hneage, who shall have a house and a wife there, and to furmsh him ivith 
an mcome on wbch he can hve decently, as a person connected with our 
famdy, and hold footmg and root m that city as a native of it, so that he 
may have aid and favor m that city m case of need,/or from thence I came 
and there teas horn ’’H 

In another part of his testament he expresses hunself with a filial 
fondness in respect to Genoa. “I command the said Don Diego, or 
whoever shall possess the said mayorazgo, that he labor and stnve always 

• Alex Geraldiui, lun ad Reg snb Aqumor 
+ Antonio Gallo, Anales of Genoa, Mnraton, tom 23 
t Senarega, Mnraton, tom 24 § Fogheta, Elog Clnr Ligur 

[1 Gnnens, Nov Orb 

H “ Item Mando el dicho Don Diego mi hyo, d In persona que heredare el 
ditho ma)ornzgo, que tenga y sostenga siempre en la cmdad de Genova una 
persona de naestro Image que tenga alli casa 6 muger, 6 le ordene reiita con 
que pueda vivir honestamente, como persona tan llegada d nuestro Image, y 
haga pie y raiz en la dicha cmdad como natural della, porque podrd haber do 
In dichn cmdad ayuda e favor en las cosas del menester snyo, pues que della 
talt y en ella nact ” 
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for the honor, and welfare, and increase of the city of Genoa, and employ 
all his ahihties and means m defending and augmenting the welfare and 
honor of her republic, in all matters which are not contrary to the service 
of the church of God, and the state of the king and queen our sovereigns, 
and their successors ” 

An mformal codicil, executed by Columbus at Valladohd, May 4th, 
1606, sixteen days before his death, was discovered about 1785, in the 
Corsmi library at Rome It is termed a military codicil, from bemg made 
m the manner which the civil law allows to the soldier who executes such 
an instrument on the eve of battle, or- m expectation of death It was 
written on the blank page of a little breviary presented to Columbus by 
Pope Alexander Vll Columbus leaves the book “ to bis belov'ed country, 
the Repubhc of Genoa.” 

He directs the erection of a hospital m' that city for the poor, with 
provision for its support, and he declares that repubhc his successor 
in the admiralty of the Indies, in the event of his male line becommg 
extinct 

The authenticity of this paper has been questioned It has been said, 
that there was no probability of Columbus having resort to a usage with 
which he was, mest likely, unacquainted The objections are not cogent 
Columbus was accustomed to the peculiarities of a military life, and he 
repeatedly wrote letters, m cntical moments, as a precaution against some 
fatal occurrence that seemed to impend The present codicil, from its 
date, must have been written a few days previous to his death, perhaps 
at a moment when he imagined himself at extremity This may account 
for any difference m the handvmting, especially as he was, at times, 
so affected by the gout in his hands as not to he able to write except at 
night. Particular stress has been laid on the signature, but it does not 
appear, that he was umform m regard to that, and it is a point to which 
any one who attempted a forgery would be attentive It does not appear, 
likewise, that any advantage could have been obtained by forging the 
paper, or that any such was attempted 

In 1602, when Columbus was about to depart on his fourth and last 
voyage, he wrote to his fnend. Doctor Nicolo Odengo, formerly ambas¬ 
sador from Genoa to Spam, and forwarded to him copies of all his 
grants and commissions from the Spamsh sovereigns, authenticated before 
the alcaldes of Seville He, at the same Ume, wrote to the bank of San 
Giorgio, at Genoa, assigning a tenth of his revenues to be paid to that 
city, in diminution of the duties on com, wme, and other provisions 
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Wliy should Columbus feel this strong interest m Genoa, had he been 
bom in uny of the other Italian states which have laid claim to him 7 
He was under no obhgation to Genoa He had resided there but a bnef 
portion of his early life , and his proposition for discovery, according to 
some writers, had been scornfully rejected by that repubbc There is 
nothing to warrant so strong an interest in Genoa, but the fihal ho 
which Imks the heart of a man to his nahve place, however he may be 
separated from it by tune or distance, and however httle he may he 
mdebted to it for favors 

Again, had Columbus been bom m any of the towns and villages of 
the Genoese coast which have claimed him for a nahve, why should hei 
have made these bequests in favor of the cily of Genoa, and not of bis 
nah\e town or village 7 

These bequests were evidently dictated by a mingled senhraent of 
pnde and affechon, which would be without all object if not directed to 
his nahve place He was at this hme elevated above all petty pnde on 
the subject His renown was so brilhant, that it would have shed a lustre 
on any hamlet, however obscure, and the strong love of country here 
mamfested, would never have felt sahsfied, unhl it had smgled out the 
spot, and nestled down, m the very cradle of his infancy These appear 
to be powerful reasons, dravra from natural feelmg, for deciding m favor 
of Genoa 


No vn 

THE COLO3IB0S 

Duriho the early part of the life of Columbus, there were two other 
navigators, bearmg the same name, of some rank and celebnty, with 
whom he occasionally sailed , their names occumng vaguely from hme 
to hme, dnnng the obscure part of his career, have caused much per- 
plevity to some of his biographers, who have supposed that they desig¬ 
nated the discoverer Fernando Columbus affirms them to have been 
family connechons,* and his father says, m one of his letters, “lam not 
the first admiral of our family ” 


• HisL del Almirante, cap 1 
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These two were nnclo and nephew the latter being termed by 
historians Colombo the younger, (by the Spanish histonans Colombo el 
mozo ) They were m the Genoese service, but are mentioned, occasion¬ 
ally, in old chronicles as French commanders, because Genoa, dnnng 
a great part of their time, was under the protection, or rather the 
sovereignty of France, and her ships and captains, being engaged in the 
expeditions of that power, were identified with the French marine 

Mention is made of the elder Colombo in Zunta’s Annals of Arragon, 
(L XIX p 261,) in the war between Spam and Portugal, on the subject of 
the claim of the Princess Juana to the crown of Castile In 1476, the 
ting of Portugal determined to go to the Mediterranean coast of France, 
to incite his ally, Iiouis XI, to prosecute the war in the pronnce of 
Gnipuzcoa. 

The tmg left Toro, says Znnta, on the 13th June, and went ly the 
nver to the city of Porto, in order to await the annada of tbe tmg of 
France, the captam of which was Colon, (Colombo,) who was to navigate 
by the straits of Gibraltar to pass to Marseilles 

After some delays Colombo arrived m the latter part of July with the 
French annada at Bermeo, on the coast of Biscay, where he encountered 
a violent storm, lost his pnncipal ship, and ran to the coast of Galicia, 
with an intention of attacking Ribaldo, and lost a great many of his men 
Thence he went to Lisbon to receive the king of Portugal, who embarked 
in the fleet m August, with a number of his noblemen, and took two thou¬ 
sand tw 0 hundred foot soldiers, and four hundred and seventy horse, to 
strengthen the Portuguese garrisons along the Barbary coast There 
were m the squadron twelve ships and five caravels After tonchmg at 
Ceuta the fleet proceeded to Cohbre, where the king disembarked m the 
middle of September, the weather not permitting them to proceed to Mar¬ 
seilles (Zunta, L xix. Ch 61 ) 

This Colombo is evidently the naval commander of whom the follow¬ 
ing mention is made by Jaques George de Chanfepie, m bis supplement to 
Bayle, (voL 2, p 126 of letter C ) 

“ I do not know what dependence,” says Chaufepie, “ is to be placed on 
a fact reported m the Ducatuzna, (Part 1, p 143,) that Columbus was in 
1474 captam of several ships for Louis XL and that, as the Spaniards hud 
made at that time an irruption mto Roussdlon he thought thaL for repnsal, 
and without contravenmg the peace between the two crowns, be coulu 
run down Spanish vessels He attacked, therefore, and took two galleys 
of that nation, freighted on the account of vanons individuals On com- 
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plaints of tins action being made to king Ferdinand, he wrote on the sub¬ 
ject to Louis XT, his letter is dated the 9th December, 1474 Ferdinand 
terms Christopher Columbus a subject of Loms, it was because, as is 
known, Columbus was a Genoese, and Louis was sovereign of Genoa 
although that city and Savona were held of him in fief by the duke of 
hlilan” 

It IS highly probable that it was the squadron of this same Colombo of 
whom the circumstance is related by Bossi, and after him by Spotomo on 
the authonty of a letter found m the archives of Milan, and written m 1470 
by two illnstnous Milanese gentlemen, on their return from Jerusalem 
The letter states that m the previous year 1475, as the Venetian fleet was 
stationed ofl" Cyprus to guard the island, a Genoese squadron, commanded 
by one Colombo, sailed by them wnth an air of defiance, shouting “ Viva 
San GiorgiaAs the repubhcs were then at peace they were permitted 
to pass unmolested 

Bossi supposes that the Colombo here mentioned was Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus the discoverer, but it appears rather to have been the old Genoese 
admiral of that name, who accordmg to Zunta was about that time cruis¬ 
ing m the Mediterranean, and who, in all probabihty, was the hero of 
both the precedmg occurrences 

The nephew of this Colombo, called by the Spamards Colombo el 
mozo, commanded a few years afterwards a squadron m the French ser¬ 
vice, ns will appear m a subsequent lUustmtion, and Columbus may at va¬ 
rious times have held an inferior command under both uncle and nephew, 
and been present on the above cited occasions 


No vin 

EXPEDITION OP JOHN OF ANJOU 

About the time that Columbus attamed his twenty-fourth year, his native 
city ivas in a state of great alarm and peril from the threatened mvasion 
of Alphonso V of Aragon, kmg of Naples Fmding itself too weak to 
contend singly with such a foe, and having in vam looked for assistance 
from Italy, it placed itself under the protection of Charles the VHth of 
France That monarch sent to its assistance John of Anjou, son of RenS 
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or Renato, king of Naples, ivbo had been dispossessed of his crown by 
Alphonso John of Anjon, otherwise called the duke of Calabna,* im¬ 
mediately took upon himself the command of the place, repaired its forti¬ 
fications, and defended the entrance of the harbor with strong chains In 
the meantime, Alphonso had prepared a large land force, and assembled 
an armament of twenty ships and ten galleys at Ancona, on the frontiers 
of Genoa. The situation of the latter was considered emmently penlons, 
when Alphonso suddenly fell dl of a calenture and died, leaving the kmg- 
doms of Anjou and Sicily to his brother John, and the kingdom of Naples 
to his son Ferdinand 

The death of Alphonso, and the subseqnent division of his dominions, 
while they reheved the fears of the Genoese, gave nse to new hopes on 
the part of the house of Anjon and the duke John, encouraged by emis- 
sanes from various powerful partisans among the Neapolitan nobihty, 
determmed to make a bold attempt upon Naples for the recovery of 
the crown The Genoese entered into his cause with spmt, fnrmsh- 
ing him with ships, galleys and money His father, Renfi or Renato, 
fitted out twelve galleys for the expedition m the harbor of Mar¬ 
seilles, and sent him assurance of an abundant supply of money, and 
of the assistance of the kmg of France The brilliant nature of the 
enterprise attracted the attenbon of the daring and restless spints of the 
tunes The chivalrons nobleman, the soldier of fortune, the hardy corsair 
the bold adventurer or the mihtary partisan, enlisted under the banners of 
the duke of Calabna, It is stated by historians, that Columbus served m 
the armament from Genoa, m a squadron commanded by one of the Cc~ 
lombos, his relations 

The expedition sailed m October, 1459, and amved at Sessa between 
the months of the Ganghano and the Voltumo The news of its arrival 
was the signal of umversal revolt, the factions barons, and then: vassals, 
hastened to jom the standard of Anjou, and the duke soon saw the finest 
provmces of the Neapolitan dominions at his command, and with his army 
and squadron menaced the city of Naples itself 

In the history of this expedition we meet with one hazardous achon of 
the fleet m which Columbus had embarked 

The army of John of Anjon being closely mvested by a snpenor force, 
was in a penlons predicament at the month of the Samo In this con¬ 
juncture, the captam of the armada landed with his men, and scoured the 


Duke of Calabna was a tide of the heir ajjarent to the crown of Naples 
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ncighliorhood, hoping to awaken m the popnlace their former enthusiasm 
for the banner of Anjou, and perhaps to take Naples by surpnse A 
chosen company of Neapohtan infantry was sent against them The 
troops from the fleet having httle of the disciplme of regular soldiery, and 
much of the freehooting disposition of mantime rovers, had scattered them¬ 
selves about the country, mtent chiefly upon spoil They were attacked 
by the mfantry and put to rout, with the loss of many killed and wounded 
Endeavonng to make their way back to the ships, they found the passes 
seized and blocked up by the people of Sorento, who assailed them with 
dreadful havoc Their flight now became desperate and headlong, many 
threw themselves from rocks and precipices into the sea, and but a small 
portion regained the ships 

The contest of John of Anjou for the crown of Naples, lasted four 
years For a time fortune favored him, and the pnze seemed almost within 
his grasp, but reverses succeeded he was defeated at vanons pomts , the 
factious nobles, one by one, deserted him, and returned to their allegiance 
to Alphonso, and the duke was finally compelled to retire to the island of 
Ischia Here he remamed for some time, guarded by eight galleys, which 
likewise harassed the bay of Naples ♦ In this squadron, which lojmlly 
adhered to him, until he ultimately abandoned this unfortunate enterpnse, 
Columbus IS stated to have served 


No IX 

CAPTUEE OF THE VENETIAN GALLEYS, BY COLOHBO THE 
YOUNGEE. 

As the account of the sea-fight by which Fernando Columbus asserts that 
his father was first thrown upon the shores of Portugal, has been adopteu 
by various respectable histonans, it is proper to give particular reasons for 
discreditmg it 

Fernando expressly says, that it was m an action mentioned by Marco 
Antonio Sabelico, m the eighth book of his tenth Decade , that the squad- , 


• Colennccio, Hist Nnp , hb vu cap 17 
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ron in v/hich Columbus sm’ed was commanded by a famous corsair, called 
Columbus the younger, (Colombo cl mozo,) and that an embassy was sent 
from Venice to thank the king of Portugal for the succor he afforded to 
the Venetian captains and crews All this is certainly recorded in Sabel- 
licus, but the battle took place in 1485, after Columbus had left Portugal 
Zunta m his annals of Aragon, under the date of 1685, mentions this same 
action Ho says, “ at this time four Venetian galleys sailed from the 
island of Cadiz, and took thd route for Flanders, they were laden with 
merchandise from the Levant, especially from the island of Sicdy, and 
passing by Cape >St Vincent, they were attacked by a French corsair, son 
of captain Colon, (Colombo,) who had seven vessels in his armada, and 
the galleys were captured the twenty-first of August 

A much fuller account is given in the life of king John TI of Portu¬ 
gal, by Garcia de Resende, who likewise records it as happening in 1485 
He says the Venetian galle 3 fs were taken and robbed by the French, and 
tlio captains and crews, wounded, plundered, and maltreated, were turned 
on shore at Cascoes Here they were succored by Dofla Mana do Me- 
noscH, countess of Mon'^anto 

When king John II heard of the circumstance, being much grieved 
that such an event should have happened on his coast, and being disposed 
to show his friendship for the republic of Venice, he ordered that the Ve¬ 
netian captains should be furnished with nch raiment of sdks and costly 
cloths, and provided with horses and mules, that they might make Oieir ap¬ 
pearance before him in a style befitting themselves and their country He 
received them with great kindness and distinction, expressing himself with 
pnncelj courtesy, both as to themselves and the republic of Venice, and 
having heard their account of the battle, and of their destitute situation, 
ho assisted them with a large sura of money to ransom their galleys from 
the French cruisers The latter took all the merchandises on board of 
their ships, but king John prohibited any of the spoil from being pur¬ 
chased within his dominions Having thus generously relieved and as¬ 
sisted the captains, and administered to the necessities of their crews, he 
enabled them all to return m their own galleys to Venice 

The dignitanes of the republic were so highly sensible of tins munifi¬ 
cence, on the part of king John, that they sent a stately embassy to that 
monarch, with rich presents and warm expressions of gratitude Gero- 
lumo Donate was charged with this mission, a man eminent for learning 


* Zunta, Annies de Aragon, lib xx cap 64 
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and eloquence , he was honorably receded and entertained by king John, 
and dismissed with royal presents, among which were jenets, and mules 
with snmptnons trappings and capansons, and many negro slaves nchly 
clad * 

The following is the account of this action as given by Sabelhcns, in 
his history of Venice 

Erano andate qnattro Galee deUe quali Bartolommeo Minio era capi- 
tano Queste nangando per ITbenco mare, Colombo il piil giovane, nipc-^e 
di quel Colombo famoso corsale, fecesi incontro a’ Veniziani di notte, ap- 
presso il sacro Promontono, che chiamasi ora capo di san Vincenzo, con 
sette nan gnernite da combattere Egh quantunqne nel pnmo mcontro 
avesse seco disposto d’ oppnmere le nan Veniziane, si ntenne per6 dal 
combattere sin al giomo tnttavia per esser alia battagha piil acconcio cost 
le segnin, che le prode del corsale toccavano le poppe de Vemziani Ve- 
nnto il giorno incontnnente i Barban diedero 1’ assalto Sostennero i Ve¬ 
niziani allora I’ empito del nemico, per nnmero di nan e di combattenti 
supenore, e dut6 U conflitto atroce per molte ore Rare fiate fn combat- 
tnto contro simdi nemici con tanta uccisione, perchg a pena si costuma 
d’ attaccarsi contro di loro, se non per occasione Afiermano alcuni, cbe 
n furono present, esser morte deUe ciunne Veniziane da trecento nomim 
Altn dicono che fu meno moii in qnella zufia Lorenzo Michele capitano 
d’ una galera e Gioianni Delfino, d’ altro capitano fratello Era durata h 
zuffa dal fare del giorno fin’ ad ore vent, e erano le gent Veneziane mal 
trattate Era gia la nave Delfina in potere de’ nemici quando le altre ad 
nna ad una si renderono Narrano alcum, che furono di quel aspro con¬ 
flitto partecipi, aver numenito nelle loro nan da prode a poppe ottanta ni- 
lorosi nomim estmti, i qnah dal nemico vednt lo mossero a gemere e dire 
con sdegno, che cost avevano volnto, i Veniziam I corpi morti furono 
gettat nel mare, e i fent post nel lido Qnei che nmasero nn seguirono 
con le nan il capitano nttonoso sm’ a Lisbonn e in furono tutt Ucenzuit 


* Obras de Garcia de Resende, cap 53, Avora, 1554 
t Marco Antomo Coccio, better known under the name of Sabelhcns, a 
cognomen which he adopted on being crowned poet m the pedantic academy 
of Pompomns Lcetiis He was a contemporary of Columbus, and makes bnef 
mention of his discoveries m the eighth book of the tenth Ennead of his nm- 
versal history By some writers be is called the Lrvy of his time , others 
accuse him of bemg full of misrepresentations m favor of Venice The older 
Scahger charges him with venahty, and with bemg swraypd by Venetian gold. 
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The date of his amval in Spain is uncertain, bnt from comparing dates 
and circumstances mentioned in his letters, he must have been at Sevdle 
when Columbus returned from his first voyage 

Padre Stamslaus Canovai, Professor of Mathematics at Florence, who 
has pnbhslied the hfe and voyages of Amengo Vespucci, says that he was 
commissioned by king Ferdinand, and sent with Columbus in his second 
voyage m 1493 He states this on the authonty of a passage m the Cos¬ 
mography of Sebastian Munster, pnbbshed at Basle in 1650,* but Munster 
mentions Vespucci as havmg accompamed Columbus m his first voyage , 
tlie reference of Canovi is therefore incorrect, and the suggestion of 
‘Munster is disproved by the letters of Vespucci, m which he states his 
having been stimulated by the accounts brought of the newly discovered 
regions He never mentions such a voyage in any of his letters, which 
he most probably would ha\ e done, or rather would have made it the sub¬ 
ject of a copious letter, had he actually performed iL 

The first notice of a positive form which we have of Vespucci, as resi¬ 
dent in Spam, is early m 1496 He appears, from documents m the rojnil 
archives at Seville, to have acted as agent or factor for the house of Jua- 
noto Berardi, a nch Florentine merchant, resident m Seville, who had 
contracted to furnish the Spanish sovereigns with three several armaments, 
of four vessels each, for the semce of the newly discovered countnes 
He may have been one of the pnnripals in this affair, which was transacted 
in the name of this established house Berardi died m December, 1496, 
and in the following January we find Amengo Vespucci attendmg to the 
concerns of the expeditions, and setthng with the masters of the ships for 
their pay and maintenance, according to the agreements made between 
them and the late Juanoto Berardi On the I2th January, 1496, he 
received on this account 10,000 marovedis from Bernardo Pinelo, the 
royal treasurer He went on preparing all things for the dispatch of four 
caravels to sail under the same contract between the sovereigns and the 
house of Berardi, and sent them to sea on the 3d February, 1496 , but on 
the 8th they met wuth a storm and were wrecked , the crews were saved 
with the loss of only three men f While thus employed, Amengo Ves¬ 
pucci, of course, had occasional opportunity of conversmg with Columbus, 
with whom, according to the expression of the admiral himself, m one of 

• Cosm Munst, p 1108 

t These particulars are from manoscnpt memoranda, extracted from the 
ro} nl archives, by the late accurate historian Munoz 
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1ns letters to his son Diego, he appears to have been always on friendly 
terms From these conversations, and from his agency m these expedi¬ 
tions, he soon became excited to visit the newly disco\ered conntnes, and 
to participate m enterpnses, n bich were the theme of every tongue Hav¬ 
ing made himself well acqnamted with geographical and nautical science, 
he prepared to launch into the career of discovery It was not lerj' long 
before he earned this design mto execution 

In 1498, Columbus, m his third voyage, discovered the coast of Pana, 
on Terra Firma, which he at that time imagined to be a great island, but 
that a vast continent lay immediately adjacent He sent to Spam speci¬ 
mens of pearls found on this coast, and gave the most sanguine accounts 
of the supposed nches of the country 

In 1499, an expedition of four vessels under command of Alonzo de 
Ojeda, was fitted out from Spam, and sailed for Pana, gmded by charts 
and letters sent to the government by Columbus These were communi¬ 
cated to Ojeda, by his patron, the bishop Fonseca, who had the supenn- 
tendence of India afiairs, and who furnished him also inth a warrant to 
undertake the voyage 

It IS presumed that Vespucci aided m fitting out the armament, and 
sailed m a vessel belonging to the house of Berardi, and m this way was 
enabled to take a share in the gains and losses of the expedition, for Isa¬ 
bella, as queen of Castile, had ngorously forbidden all strangers to trade 
with her transatlantic possessions, not even excepting the natives of the 
kingdom of Aragon 

This squadron visited Pana and several hundred mdes of the coast, 
which they ascertamed to be TerraFirma They returned in June, 1500, 
and on the 18th of July, m that year, Amerigo Vespucci wrote an account 
of his voyage to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Medici of Florence, whicli 
remamed concealed in manuscript, until brought to light and published by 
j Bandim m 1745 

In his account of this voyage, and in every other narrative of his dif¬ 
ferent expeditions, Vespucci never mentions any other person concerned 
m the enterpnse He gives the time of his saihng, and states that he 
went with two caravels, which were probably fais share of the expedition, 
or rather vessels sent bv the house of Berardi He gi\ es an mterestmg 
narrabve of the voyage, and of the vanous transactions with the natives, 
which corresjionds, m many substantial pomts, w’lth the accounts fnr- 
mshed by Ojeda and his manners of their voyage, m a lawsuit hereafter 
mentioned 
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In May, 1601, Vespucci, having suddenly left Spain, sailed in the 
service of Emanuel, king of Portugal, in the course of which expedition 
he visited the coast of Brazil He gives an account of this voyage m a 
second letter to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Medici, which also re¬ 
mained in manuscript until published by Bartolozzi in 1789 * 

No record nor notice of any such voyage undertaken by Amengo 
Vespucci, at the command of Emanuel, is to be found in the archives of 
the Torre do Tombo, tlie general archives of Portugal, which have been 
repeatedly and diligently searched for the purpose It is singular also 
that his name is not to be found in any of the Portngnese histonons, who 
in general were very particular in naming all navigators who held any 
important station among them, or rendered any distinguished services 
That Vespucci did sail along the coasts, however, is not questioned His 
nephew, after his death, in the course of evidence on some pomts in dis¬ 
pute, gave the correct latitude of Cape St Augustine, which he said 
he had extracted from his uncle’s journal 

In 1604, Vespucci unote a third letter to the same Lorenzo de Medici, 
containmg a more extended account of the voyage just alluded to in the 
service of Portugal This was the first of his narratives that appeared m 
pnnt It appears to have been published m Latin at Strasburgh, as early 
as 1606, under the title “ Amencus Vespnhus de Orbe Antarctica per 
Begem Portugalli® pndem inventn ”t 

An edition of this letter was pnnted m Vicenza in 1607, in an anony¬ 
mous collection of voyages edited by Francanzio di Monte Alboddo, an 
inhabitant of Vicenza It was re-pnnted in Italian in 1608, at Milan, and 
also in Latin, in a book entitled Itineranum Portugalensium In makmg 
tlie present lUustration, the Milan edition m Italian J has been consulted, 

• Bartolozzi, Recherche Histonco Firenze, 17‘>9 
t Panzer, tom vi p 33, apud Esame Cntico, p 88, Anotozione 1 
t This rare book, in the possession of O Rich, Esq , is believed to be the 
oldest pnnted collection of voyages extant It has not the pages numbered, 
the sheets are merely marked tvith a letter of the alphabet at the foot of each 
eighth page It contams the earhest account of the voyages of Columbus, 
from his first departure until his amval at Cadiz m chains The letter of 
Vespucci to Lorenzo de Mediei occupies the fifth book of this little volume 
It IS stated to have been originally wntten m Spanish, and translated into 
Itahan by a person of the name of Jocondo An earlier edition is stated to 
have been pnnted in Venice by Alberto Vercellese, in 1504 The author is 
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lus letters to his son Diego, he appears to have been always on fnendly 
terms From these conversations, and from his agency m these expedi¬ 
tions, he soon became excited to visit the newly discovered countnes, and 
to participate m enterpnses, which were the theme of every tongue Hav¬ 
ing made himself well acquainted witli geographical and nautical science, 
he prepared to laxmch into the career of discovery It was not very long 
before he earned this design into execution 

In 1498, Columbus, in his third voyage, discovered the coast of Pana> 
on Terra Firma, which he at that time imagined to bo a great island, but 
that a vast continent lay immediately adjacent He sent to Spain speci¬ 
mens of pearls found on this coast, and gave the most sanguine accounts 
of the supposed nches of the country 

In 1499, an expedition of four vessels under command of Alonzo de 
Ojeda, was fitted out from Spam, and sailed for Pana, guided by charts 
and letters sent to the government by Columbus These were communi¬ 
cated to Ojeda, by bis jjatron, tlie bishop Fonseca, who had the supenn- 
tendence of India affairs, and who furnished him also with a warrant to 
undertake the voyage 

It 18 presumed that Vespucci aided in fitting out the armament, and 
sailed in a vessel belonging to the house of Bemrdi, and in this way was 
enabled to take a share in the gains and losses of the expedition, for Isa¬ 
bella, as queen of Castile, had ngorously forbidden all strangers to trade 
ivith her transatlantic possessions, not even excepting the natives of the 
kingdom of Aragon 

This squadron visited Pana and several hundred miles of the coast, 
which they ascertained to be Terra Firma They returned in June, 1500 , 
and on the 18th of July, in that year, Amerigo Vespucci wrote an account 
of his voyage to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Medici of Florence, uhicli 
remained concealed m manusenpt, until brought to light and pubhshed by 
Bandini m 1746 

In his account of this voyage, and m every other narrative of his dif¬ 
ferent expeditions, Vespucci never mentions any other person concerned 
in the enterprise He gives the time of his sailmg, and states that he 
went with two caravels, which were probably his share of the expedition, 
or rather vessels sent by the house of Berardi He gives an interesting 
narrative of the voyage, and of the various transactions with the natives, 
wli^ch corresponds, in many substantial points, with the accounts fur- 
msbed by Ojeda and his manners of their voyage, in a lawsuit hereafter 
menhoued 
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In Maj, 1601, Vespucci, having suddenly left Spam, sailed in the 
service of Emanuel, king of Portugal, in the course of which expedition 
he nsited the coast of Brazil He gives an account of this voyage m a 
second letter to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de Medici, which also re¬ 
mained in manuscript until published by Bartolozzi in 1789 * 

No record nor notice of any such voyage undertaken by Amengo 
Vespucci, at the command of Emanuel, is to be found in the archives of 
the Torre do Tombo, the general archives of Portugal, which have been 
repeatedly and diligently searched for the purpose It is singular also 
tliat his name is not to be foimd in any of the Portuguese historians, who 
in general a ere 1 ery particular in naming all navigators who held any 
important station among tliem, or rendered any distinguished services 
That Vespucci did sail along the coasts, however, is not questioned His 
nephew, after his death, in the course of evidence on some pomts in dis¬ 
pute, gave the correct latitude of Cape St Augustine, which he said 
he had extracted from his uncle’s journal 

In 1604, Vespucci wrote a third letter to the same Lorenzo de Medici, 
contaming a more extended account of the voyage just alluded to in the 
semce of Portugal This was the first of his narratives that appeared in 
pnnL It appears to hav e been published m Latin at Strasburgh, as early 
ns 1606, under the tide “ Amencus Vesputius de Orbe Antarctica per 
Begem Portugalhm pndem mventa.”f 

An edition of this letter was printed m A'^icenzain 1607, in an anony¬ 
mous collection of voyages edited by Francanzio di Monte Alboddo, an 
inhabitant of Vicenza It was re-pnnted in Italian in 1608, at Milan, and 
also in Latm, in a book entitled Itineranum Portugnlensium In makmg 
the present illustration, the Milan edition m Italian | has been consulted, 


* Bartolozzi, Recherche Histonco Firenze, 17®9 
t Panzer, tom vi p 33, apad Esame Cntico, p 88, Anolazione 1 
t This rare book, in the possession of O Rich, Esq , is believed to be the 
oldest pnnted collection of voyages extant It has not the pages numbered, 
the sheets are merely marked with a letter of the alphabet at the foot of each 
eighth page It contains the earliest account of the voyages of Columbus, 
from his first departure until his arrival at Cadiz in chains The letter of 
Vespucci to Lorenzo de liledici occupies the fifth book of this httle volume 
It is stated to have been originally written m Spanish, and translated into 
Italian by a person of the name of Jocondo An earlier edition is stated to 
have been pnnted m Venice by Alberto Vercellese, in 1504 The author is 
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Vespucci found a harbor, but waited in vain for several days for the 
arnval of the sliips Standing out to sea he met with a solitary vessel, 
and learnt that the ship of the commander had sunk, and the rest had pro¬ 
ceeded onwards In company with this vessel he stood for the Brazils, 
according to a command of the king, in case that any vessel should be 
parted from the fleet. Amvmg on the coast he discovered the famous 
bay of All Samts, where he remained upwards of two months, m hopes 
of being jomed by the rest of the fleet. He at length ran 260 leagues 
farther south, where he remamed five months building a fort and taking 
m a cargo of Brazil-wood Then, leaving m the fortress a gamson of 24 
men with arms and ammnnibon, he set sail for Lisbon, where he amved 
m June, 1604 * The commander of the squadron and the other four 
ships were never heard of afterwards 

Vespucci does not appear to have received the reward Ikim the king of 
Portugal that his services mented, for we find him at Seville early in 1605, 
on his way to the Spanish court, m quest of employment and he was 
bearer of a letter ^m Columbus to his son Diego, dated February 6, 
which, whUe it speaks wamnly of him as a fnend, mtimates his having 
been unfortunate The following is the letter 

Mr DEAR SON,—^Diego Mendez departed hence on Monday, the third 
of this month After his departure I conversed with Amengo Vespucci, 
the bearer of this, who goes there (to court) summoned on afliurs of 
navigation Fortune has been adverse to bun as to many others His 
labors have not profited him as much as thev reasonably should have done. 
He goes on my account, and with much desire to do something that may 
result to my advantage, if withm his power I cannot ascertam here m 
what I con employ him, that wall be serviceable to me, for I do not know 
what may be there reqmred He goes with the detennmation to do all 
that IS possible for me , see in what he may be of advantage and co-operate 
with him, that he may say and do every thmg, and put his plans m opera¬ 
tion , and let all be done secretly, that he may not be suspected I have 
said every thmg to him that I can say touchmg the business, and have 
mformed him of the pay I have received, and what is due, &c t 

About this tune Amengo Vespucci received letters of naturahzation 
from king Ferdmand, and shortly afterwards he and Vincente Yafiez Pin- 


Letter of Vespucci to Sodenni or Renato—Edit, of Canovai 
+ Navnrrete Colec Viag.tom i p 351 
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zon vere named captains of an armada about to be sent out m tbs spice 
trade and to make discoveries There is a roval order, dated Toro, 11th 
April 1507, for 12 000 maravedis for an outfit for Amenco de Yespuchs, 
resident of Seville ” Preparations vere made for this vovage, and vesse's 
procnred and fitted ont, but it vas eventnaHy abandonei There are 
memoranda eastmg concerning it, dated m 1506, 1507, and 1503, from 
which It appears that Amengo Yespncci remamed at Seville, attendmg 
to the finctnatmg concerns of this squadron, until the destmation of the 
vessels was changed, their eqmpmenU were sold, and the accounts set¬ 
tled During this tune he had a salary of 30 000 maraved s On th» 22d 
of ilarch, 1503, he received the appomtment of pnncipal pdot. with a 
salary of 70,000 maravedis His chief duties were to prepare charts, 
esEimne pilots, supermtend the fitting ont of espeditions, and prescribe the 
route that vessels were to pursue m them voyages to the New World He 
appears to have remained at Sevdle, and to have retained this office until 
his death, on the 22d of February, 1512 His widow, ilana Corezo, 
enjoyed a pension of 10,000 maravedis After his death, his nephew, Joan 
Yespncci, was nominated pdot with a salary of 20,000 maravedis, com¬ 
mencing on the 22d of ilay, 1512 Peter Martyr sjieaks with high commen¬ 
dation of tins young man “ Young Yespntins is one to whom Amencus 
Yespntius his uncle lefi: the esact knowledge of the manner s faculties, 
as It were by inhentance, after Jus death, for he was a very expert master 
in the knowledge of his carde, his compasse and the elevation of the po^e 
starre by the quadrant. * » * * Yespntius is my very famihar fnend, and 
a witbe young man. m whose company I take great pleasure, and therefore 
use brrn oftcntymes for my guest. He hath also made many voyages into 
these coasts, and dfiigently noted such things as he hath seen.”* 

Yespncci, the nephew, continued m this situation dnrmg the lifetime 
of Fonseca, who had been the patron of his unde and his family He was 
divested of ios pay and his employ by a fetter of the connciL dated the ISth 
of March, 1525, shortly after the death of the bishop No further notice 
of Yespncci is to be found m the archives of the Indies 

Such IS a bnef view of the career of Amengo Yespncci, it remains to 
notice the pomts of controversy Shortly after his return from his last 
expedition to the Bramls, he wrote a letter dated Lisbon, 4th Sep'^ember, 
15(14 contaimng a summary account of all bis voyages This letter is 
of special nnpo"7ance to the matters under mveshgation. as it is the only 

• Peter Many*, decad ul lib v Eden s English trans 
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one known that relates to the djspnted voj’age, which would establish him as 
the discoverer of Terra Firma It is presumed to have been written in 
Latin, and was addressed to Rend, dnke of Lorraine, who assumed the 
title of king of Sicily and Jerusalem 

The earhest known edition of this letter was published in Latin, in 
1607, at SL Diez in Lorraine A copy of it has been found in the hbrary of 
the Vatican (No 9688) by the abbe Cancellien In prepanng the present 
illustration, a reprint of tlus letter in Latin has been consulted, mserted m 
the Novus OrbiE of Gnnasus, pubhshed at Bath in 16S2 The letter con¬ 
tains a spinted narrative of four voyages which he asserts to have made 
to the New World In the prologue he excuses the liberty of addressing 
king RenS by caUiug to his recollection the ancient intimacy of their 
youth, when studying the mdiments of science together, under the pater¬ 
nal uncle of the voyager, and adds that if the present narrative should 
not altogether please his Majestj’, he must plead to him as Phny said to 
Aleccenas, that he used formerly to be amused with his tnflmgs 

In the prologue to this letter, he mforms kmg Renfe that a&rs of com¬ 
merce had brought hun to Spam, where he had expenenced the various 
changes of fortune attendant on such transactions, and was mduced to 
abandon that pursuit and direct his labors to objects of a more eleiated 
and stable nature He therefore purposed to contemplate venous parts of 
the world, and to behold the marvels which it contains To this object 
both time and place were favorable, for king Ferdinand was then prepar¬ 
ing four vessels for the discovery of new lands in the west, and appointed 
him among the number of those'who went in the expedition “We de¬ 
parted,” he adds, “ from the port of Cadiz, May 20, 1497, takmg our 
course on the great gulf of ocean, in which voyage we employed eighteen 
months, discovenng many lands and innumerable islands, chiefly inhabited, 
of which our ancestors make no mention ” 

A duphcate of this letter appears to have been sent at the same time 
(wntten, it is said, in Itahan) to Piere Sodenni, afterwards Gonfalonier 
of Florence, which was some years subsequently pubhshed in Italy, not 
earlier than 1610, and entitled “Lettera de Amengo Vespucci delle Isole 
nuovamente trovate in quatro suoi viaggi ” We have consulted the 
edition of this letter m Italian, inserted m the pubhcation of Padre Stanis¬ 
laus Canovai, already referred to 

It has been suggested by an Italian wnter, that this letter was wntten 
bj Vespucci to Sodenm only, and the address altered to king Ren6 
through the flattery or mistake of the Lorraine editor, without perceiving 
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how unsmtable the reference to former intimacy, intended for Sodenni, 
%vas, when applied to a sovereign The person making this remark can 
hardly have read the prologue to the Latin edition, m which the title of 
“ your majesty ” is frequently repeated, and the term “ illustnons king ” 
employed It was first published also m Lorraine, the domains of Rene, 
and the publisher would not probably have presumed to take such a liberty 
with his sovereign’s name It becomes a question, whether Vespucci ad¬ 
dressed the same letter to king Ren€ and to Piere Sodenni, both of them 
having been educated with him, or whether he sent a copy of this letter 
to Sodenni, which subsequently found its way into pnnk The addreas to 
Sodenni may have been substituted, through mistake, by the Italian pub- 
hsher Neither of the publications could have been made under the 
supervision of Vespucci 

The voyage specihed in this letter as having taken place in 1497, is 
the great point in controversy. It is strenuously asserted that no such 
voyage took place, and that the first expedition of Vespucci to the coast 
of Pana was m the enterpnse commanded by Ojeda, in 1499 The 
books of the armadas existmg m the archives of the Indies at Seville,have 
been diligently examined, but no record of such voyage has been found, 
nor any official documents relaUng to it. Those most expenenced m 
Spaiush colonial regulations insist that no command like that pretended by 
Vespucci could have been given to a stranger, till he had first received 
letters of naturaliiation from the sovereigns for the kingdom of Castde, 
and he did not obtain such till 1505, when they were granted to hun as 
preparatory to giving him the command in conjunction with Pinzon 

His account of a voyage made by hun in 1497, therefore, is alleged to 
be a fabncation for the purpose of claiming the discovery of Pana, qr 
rather it is affirmed that he has divided the voyage which he actually made 
with Ojeda, in 1499, mto two, tokmg a number of incidents from hrs real 
voyage, altenng them a little, and enlarging them with descnptions of the 
countnes and people, so as to make a plausible narrative, which he gives 
as a distinct voyage; and antedating his departure to 1497, so as to make 
himself appear the first discoverer of Pana 

In support of this charge vanons coincidences have been pomted out 
betvv een his voyage said to have taken place in 1497, and that desenbed m 
his first letter to Lorenzo de Medici in 1499 These coincidences are 
with respect to places visited, transactions and battles with the natives, 
and the number of Indians earned to Spam and sold as slaves 

But the credibility of this voyage has been put to a stronger test 
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About 1508 a suit was instituted against the crown of Spam by Don 
Diego, son and heir of Columbus, for the government of certam parts of 
Terra Firma, and for a share m the revenue arising from them, comform- 
ably to the capitulations made between the sovereigns and his father It 
was the object of the crown to disprove the discovery of the coast of Pana 
and the pearl islands by Columbus, as it was mamtamed, that unless he 
had discovered them, the claim of his hem with respect to them would be 
of no vahdity 

In the course of this smt, a particular evammahon of witnesses took 
place in 1612-13 m the fiscal court. Alonzo de Ojeda, and nearly a 
hundred other persons, were interrogated on oath, that voyager havmg 
been the first to visit the coast of Pana after Columbus had left it, and that 
within a very few months The mterrogatones of these witnesses, and 
them rephes, are still extant, in the archives of the Indies at Seville, m a 
packet of papers entitled “ Papers belonging to the admiml Don Luis 
Colon, about the conservation of his pnvfleges, from arm 1516 to 1664 ” 
The author of the present work has two several copies of these mterroga¬ 
tones lying before him One made by the late histonan Mufioz, and the 
other made m 1826, and signed by Don Jose de la EDguera y Lara, keeper 
of the general archives of the Indies m Seville In the course of this tes¬ 
timony, the fact that Amengo Vespucci accompanied Ojeda m this voyage 
of 1499, appears manifest, first from the deposition of Ojeda himself 
The followmg are the words of the record “ In this voyage which this 
said witness made, he took with him Jnan de la Cosa and Morego Ves- 
puche [Amengo Vespucci] and other pdots ”* Secondly, from the com- 
cidence of many parts of the narmtive of Vespucci with events m tins 
voyage of Ojeda Among these comcidences, one is particularly staking 
Vespucci, m his letter to Lorenzo de Medici, and also m that to Ren6 or 
Sodermi, says, that his ships after leaving the coast of Terra Firma, 
stopped at Hispaniola, where they remamed about two months and a h al f , 
procurmg provisions, during u hich time, he adds, “ we had many penis 
and troubles with the very Chnstians who were m that island with Colum¬ 
bus, and I beheve through envy f 

• En este nageqne este dicho tesligo hizo tnijo consigo a Jnan de la Cosa, 
pilolo, e Morego Vespuche, e otros pdotos 

t Per la necessitB. del mantenunento fommo all’ Isola d’AnUglia (Hispamola) 
che S qnesta che descoperse Cnstoval Colombo pih anm fa, doi e faceramo molto 
mantenimenlo, e stemmo due meaie 17 giorm, dove passammo motipencoli e 
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Now it IS well known that Ojeda passed some time on the western end 
of tlio island victualing hia ships, and that scnous dissensions took place 
between him and the Spaniards in those parts, and the party sent by Co¬ 
lumbus under Roldan to keep a watch upon his movements If then 
Vespucci, as is stated upon oath, really accompanied Ojeda mthis voyage, 
the inference appears almost irresistible, that ho had not made the previous 
voyage of 1497, for the fact would have been well known to Ojeda, he 
would have considered Vespucci as the onginal discoverer, and would 
have liad no motive for dopnvmg him of the ment of it, to give it to Co¬ 
lumbus, with whom Ojeda was not upon friendly terms 

Ojeda, however, expressly declares tliat the coast had been discovered 
by Columbus On bemg asked how ho knew the fact, he rephed, because 
he saw the chart of the country discovered, which Columbus sent at the 
time to the king and queen, and that ho came off immediately on a voyage 
of discovery, and found what was therein set down as discovered by tlio 
admiral was correct.’^ 

Another ivitnoss, Bemaldo do Haro, states that ho had been with the 
admiral, and had wntten (or rather copied) a letter for the admiral to the 
king and queen, designating, in an accompanying sea-chart, the courses 
and steenngs and winds by which ho had arrived at Pana, and that this 
witness\had heard that from this chart otlicrs had been made, and that 
Pedro Alonzo Niuo and Ojeda, and others, who had since visited these 
countnes, ^ad been guided by the same f 

Francisco do Molares, one of the best and most credible of all the 

\ 

travagli con h^ncdesimi chnsliani quo m qnesta isola slavnnno col Colombo 
(credo per invidili) Letter of Vespncci—Edit of Canovai 

• Pregnntado\como lo eabc, dijo—que lo sabe porqne vi6 eate lestigo la 
(igura que el dicho l^buirantc nl dicho tiempo cmbid aCastilln nl Rey e Reyna, 
nuestros Senorcs, de lo que liabia descubicrto, y porqne eate teatigo luego vino a 
descubnr y halld que'era verdad lo que dicho ticne que el dicho Almimnte de- 
Bcnbnd MS Frocei^ of D Diego Colon, pregunta 2 

+ Eate teatigo eacnyid (ina carta quo el Alrairante eacnviera al Rey a 
Reyna N N S S hacie ndo lea saber las perlaa c cosaa quo habia hallado, y le 
embid aenalado con la dicLm carta, enuna carta de marear, loa rumbos y vientoa 
por donde babia llcgado ^ la Pana, e que eate teatigo oyd decir como pr 
aqnella carte ae liabian heC ho olras e por ellaa habian venido Pedro Alonzo 
Menno [Nino] e Ojeda c otroli que dcapues ban ido d. aquelloa partes Idem, 
pregunta 9 \ 
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pilots, testified that he saw a sea-chart which Columbus had made of the 
coast of Pana, and he believed that all governed themselves by it * 

Numerous witnesses in this process testify to the fact that Pana was 
first discovered by Columbus Las Casas, who has been at the pams of 
countmg them, says that the fact w as established by twenty-five eye-wit¬ 
nesses and sixty ear-witnesses Many of them testify also that the coast 
south of Pana, and that extending west of the island of Marganta, away 
to Venezuela, which Vespucci states to have been discovered by himself 
in 1497, was now first discovered by Ojeda, and had never before been 
vasited either by tlie admiral “ or any other Chnstian whatever ” 

Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal says that all the voyages of discovery 
w hich were made to the Terra Firms, were made by persons who had 
sailed with the admiral, or been benefited by his mstructions and directions, 
follow mg the course he had laid down jf and the same is testified by many 
other pilots and manners of reputation and expenence 

It w'ould be a singular circumstance, if none of these witnesses, many 
of whom must have sailed in the same squadron with Vespucci along this 
coast m 1499, should have known that he had discovered and explored it two 
j ears previously If that had really been the case, what motive could he 
have for concealing the fact ? and why, if they knew it, should they not 
proclaim it ? Vespucci states his voyage in 1497 to have been made with 
four caravels, that they returned in October, 1498, and that he sailed 
agam with two caravels in May, 1499, (the date of Ojeda’s departure ) 
Many of the manners would therefore have been present in both voyages 
VTiy, too, should Ojeda and the other pdots guide themselves by the 
charts of Columbus, when they had a man on board so learned in nautical 
science, and who, from his own recent observations, was prachcaUy ac¬ 
quainted with the coast 7 Not a word, however, is mentioned of the voy¬ 
age and discovery of Vespucci by any of the plots, though every other 
\ oyage and discovery is cited, nor does there even a seaman appear who 
has accompamed him in his asserted voyage 

• Process of D Diego Colon, Pregnnta 10 

+ Que en todos los viages qae algunos hicieron descnbnendo en la dichn 
tierm, ivan personas qne ovieron navegado con el dicho Ahnirante, y a ellos 
mostrd muchas cosas de marear, y ellos por imitacion 4 mdnstna del dicho Al- 
mirante las aprendian j aprendieron, e segnendo ng° qae el dicho Almimnte 
les habia mostrado, hicieron los nages qne descnbneron en In Tierra Firma 
Process, Pregunta 10 
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Another strong circumstance against the reality of this voyage is, that 
it tvas not brought forvard in this tnal to defeat the claims of the heirs of 
Columbus Yespucci states the voyage to have been undertaVen with the 
1 nowledgc and countenance of hng Ferdinand , it must, therefore, have 
been avowed and notonous Vespucci was lising at Seville in 1508, at 
the time of the commencement of this suit, and for four years afterward, 
a salaried servant of the crown hlany of the pilots and manners must 
have been at hand, v ho sailed with him in his pretended enterpnse If 
this voyage had once been provei it would completely have settled the 
question, as far as concerned the coast of Pana, in favor of the crown 
Yet no testimony appears ever to have been taken from Vcspnca while 
living, and when the mterrogatones were made in the fiscal court in 
1512-13, not one of his seamen is brought up to gi’ e evidence A voy¬ 
age so important in its nature, and so essential to the question in dispute, 
is not en en alluded to, while useless pains are taken to wrest endeuce 
from the voyage of Ojeda, undertaken at a subsequent penod 

It IS a circumstance worthy of notice, that Vespucci commences Ms 
first letter to Lorenzo de lledici in 1600, within a month after his return 
from the voyage he had actually made to Pana, and apologizes for his long 
silence, by saying that nothing had occurred worthy of mention, (“ e gran 
tempo che non ho scntto A vortra magnifizensa, e non lo ha causato altra 
cosa ne nesstma sal^o non mi esiere occorso cosa degna di memona,”) and 
proceeds eagerly to tell him the wonders he had witnessed in the expedi¬ 
tion from which he had but just returned. It would be a singular forget¬ 
fulness to say that nothmg had occurred of importance, if he had made a 
previous voyage of eighteen months in 1497-8 to this newly-discovered 
world, and it would be almost equally strange that he should not make 
the slightest allnsion to it in this letter 

It has been the endeavor of the author to exannne this question dispas¬ 
sionately , and after considenng the statements and arguments advanced 
on either side, he cannot resist a conviction, that the voyage stated to have 
been made in 1497 did not take place, and that Vespncci has no title to 
the firrt discovery of the coast of Pana 

The question is extremely perplezmg from the difficulty of assigning 
snfficient motives for so gross a decep'ion "When Vespucci wrote his 
letters there wms no doubt entertamed but that Columbus had discovered 
the mam-land in his first voyage, Cuba being always considered the ex¬ 
tremity of Asia, until circumnavigated in 1508 Vespucci may have sup¬ 
posed Brazil, Pana, and the rest of that coast, part of a distinct contment. 
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nnd have been anxious to arrogate to himself the fame of its discovery 
It has been asserted, that, on his return from his voyage to the Brazils, he 
prepared a maritime chart, m which he gave his name to that part of the 
mam-lond , but this assertion does not appear to be well substantiated It 
would rather seem that his name was given to that part of the contment 
by others, as a tnbute paid to his supposed ment, m consequence of hav¬ 
ing read his own account of his voyages * 

It IS singular that Fernando, the son of Columbus, m his biography of 
his father, should brmg no charge against Vespucci of endeavonng to sup¬ 
plant the admiral m this discovery Herrera has been cited as the first to 
brmg the accusation, m his history of the Indies, first pubhshed m 1601, 
and has been much criticised m consequence, by tlie advocates of Ves¬ 
pucci, as making the charge on his mere assertion But, in fact, Herrera 
did but copy what he found wntten by Las Casas, a ho had the proceed¬ 
ings of the fiscal court lying before him, and was moved to indignation 
against Vespucci, by what he considered proofs of great imposture 

It has been suggested that Vespucci was instigated to this deception 
at the time when he was seekmg employment in the colonial service of 

\ 

• TTie first suggestion of the name appears to hare been m the Latm work 
already cited, published in St Diez, in Lorraine, in 1507, in which was mserted 
the letter of Vespucci to king Rend The author, after speaking of the other 
three parts of the world, Asia, Afnca, nnd Europe, recommends that the fourth 
shall be called Araengo, or America, after Vespucci, whom he imagined its 
discoverer 

Note to the Revised Edition, 1848 —Humboldt, m his EiAiiEK Critique, 
published in Pans, in 1837, says " I have been so happy as to discover, very 
recently, the name and the hterary relations of the mystenous personage who (m 
1507) was the first to propose the name of America to designate the new conti¬ 
nent, nnd who concealed himself under the GrecianCted name of Hylacomylas ” 
He then, by a long and ingenious investigation, shows that the real name of this 
personage was Martin Waldseemuller, of Fnbourg, an eminent cosmogmpher, 
jiatronized by Rend, duke of Lorraine , who no doubt put in his hands the letter 
received by him from Amengo Vespucci The geographical works of Waldsee- 
mdller, under the assumed name of Hylacomylas, had a wide circulation, went 
through repeated editions, and propagated the use of the name America through¬ 
out the world There is no reason to suppose that this application of the 
name was m any mse suggested by Amengo VespuccL It appears to have bten 
entirely gratuitous on the part of WaldseemflUer 
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Spam, and that he did it to conciliate the bishop Fonseca, who was 
desirous of any thing that might injure the mterests of Columbus In 
corroboration of this opmion, the patronage is cited which was ever shown 
ny Fonseca to Vespucci and his family This is not, however, a satisfac¬ 
tory reason, smce it does not appear that the bishop ever made any use of 
the fabncation Perhaps some other means might be found of accounting 
for this spurious narration, without implicating the veracity of Vespucci 
It may have been the blunder of some editor, or tlie interpolation of some 
book-maker, eager, as in the case of Tnngiani with the manuscripts of 
Peter Martyr, to gather together disjointed matenals, and fabncate a work 
to gratify the prevalent passion of tlie day 

In the vanous edihons of the letters of Vespucci, the grossest vanations 
and inconsistencies in dates will be found, evidently the errors of hasty and 
careless publishers Several of these have been corrected by the modem ' 
authors who have inserted these letters in their w orks * The same dis¬ 
regard to exactness which led to these blunders, may have produced the 
interpolation of this voyage, garbled out of the letters of Vespucci and the 
accounts of other \oyagers This is merely suggested as a possible mode 
of accountmg for what appears so decidedly to be a fabncation, yet w Inch 
W'e are loth to attnbute to a man of the good sense, tlie character, and the 
reputed merit of Vespucci 

After all, this is a question more of cunosity than of real moment, 
although it 18 one of those perplexing pomts about which grave men ivill 
continue to write weary volumes, untd the subject acquires a fictitious 
importance from the mountam of controversy heaped upon it It has 
become a question of local pnde wth the hterati of Florence, and they 
emulate each other wuth patriotic zeal, to nndicale the fame of their 

* An instance of these errors may be cited in the edition of the letter of 
Araengo Vespucci to king Rend, inserted by Gnnceus in his Novns Orbis, in 
1532 In this Vespucci is made to state that he sailed from Cadiz May 20, 
MCCCCXCVn (1497,'' that he was eighteen months absent, and returned to 
Cadiz October 15, MCCCCXCIX (1499.) which would conslimte an absence 
of 29 months He states his departure from Cadiz, on his second voyage, Sun¬ 
day, May llth, MCCCCLXXXIX. (1489,) which would have made his second 
voyage precede his firat by eight years If we subsutute 1499 for 1489, the 
departure on his second voyage would still precede his return from his first by 
five months Canovai, in his edition, has altered the date of the first return to 
1498, to hmit the tojage to eighteen months 
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(^^stlDglu^lled countiyman This zeal is laudable when kept within proper 
limits, but it IS to be regretted that some of them haie so far been heated 
b} controrersy as to become irascible against the very memory of Colum¬ 
bus, and to seek to disparage his general fame, as if the rum of it would 
add any thing to the reputation of Vespucci This is discreditable to 
their discernment and their hberahty, it injures their cause, and shocks 
tlie feehngs of mankmd, who ivdl not wilhngly see a name lik e that of 
Columbus, hghtly or petulantly assailed m the course of these hteraiy 
contests It is a name consecrated m history, and is no longer the 
property of a city, or a state, or a nation, but of the whole world 

Neither should those who have a proper sense of the ment of Columbus 
put any part of his great renown at issue upon this minor dispute 
VTiether or not he was the discoverer of Pana, was a question of mterest 
to his heirs, as a sliare of the go\ ermnent and revenues of that country 
depended upon it, but it is of no importance to his fame In fact, the 
European who first reached the main-land of the New World was most 
probably Sebastian Cabot, a native of Vemce, sailing m the employ of 
England In 1497 he coasted its shores fiem Labrador to Flonda, yet 
the English have never set up any pretensions on his account. 

The glory of Columbus does not depend upon the parts of the conntiy' 
he visited or the extent of coast along which he sailed, it embraces the 
discoveiy of the whole western world With respect to him, Vespucci is 
as Yafiez Pinzon, Bastides, Ojeda, Cabot, and the crowd of secondary 
discoverers, who followed m his track, and explored the realms to which 
he had led the way When Columbus first touched a shore of the New 
World, even though a frontier island, he had achieved his enterprises, he 
had accomphshed aU that was necessary to his fame the great problem of 
the ocean was solved, the world which lay beyond its western waters was 
discovered 


No XL 

HABTIX AiONZO PrXZON 

In tlie course ol the tnal in the fiscal court, between Don Diego and the 
crown, an attempt was made to depreciate the ment of Columbus, and to 
ascnbe the success of the great enterpnse of discovery to the intelhgcnce 
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and spint of Martin Alonzo Pinzon It lyas the interest of the crown to 
do eo, to justify itself in withholding from the heirs of Columbus the extent 
of his stipulated reward The examinations of w itnesses in this tnal were 
made at vanous times and places, and upon a set of interrogatones for¬ 
mally draivn up by order of the fiscal They took place upwards of 
twenty years after the first voyage of Columbus, and the vJitncsses testi¬ 
fied from recollection 

In reply to one of the interrogatones, Anas Perez Pmzon, son of Mar¬ 
tin Alonzo, declared, that, being once in Rome with his fatlier on com¬ 
mercial affairs, before the time of the discovery, they had frequent conver- 
satious with a person learned m cosmography who was in the semcc of 
Pope Innocent VUI, and that being in the library of the pope, this person 
showed them many manuscnpts, from one of which his father gathered 
intimation of these new lands, for there was a passage by an histonan as 
old as the time of Solomon, which said, “ Navigate the Mediterranean Sea 
to the end of Spain and thence towards the setting sun, in a direction 
between north and south, until mnety-fiie degre es of lon gitude, and yon 
will find the land of Cipango, fertile andmUfindant, and eq^l in greatness 
to Afnca and Europe ” A copy'’'oFthis writing, he added', his father 
brought from Rome with,-dn intention of gomg in search of that 
land, and frequently expjifeed such determmation, and that, jwhen Co¬ 
lumbus came to Palos^th his project of discovery, Martin Allonzo Pin- 


appears to 


zon showed him ths^annscnpt, and ultunately gave it to him |nst before 
they sailed. / j 

It IS extremsKj probable that this manuscript, of which jf^nas Perez 
gives so vaguyan account from recollection, but which appears to 
think the thmg that prompted Columbus to his undertafeng, was no 
other thaiyme work of Marco Polo, which, at that time, exiajed in manu- 
scnpt uySnost of the Italian libraries Martin Alonzo w% evidently ac- 
quainfed with the work of the Venetian, and it would appy^ir. from vanous 
circumstances, that Columbus had a copy of it wit^ m his vojages, 
which may have been the mannscnpt above mentJpfjgjj Columbus had 
long before, however, had a knowledge of the woX ^ if j,ot by actual in¬ 
spection, at least through his correspondence wit'/ ’Toscanelli m 1474, and 
had denved from it all the hght it was capab’/p pf furmshing, before he 
ever came to Palos It is questionable, also, wi-\g(ijer the visit of Martm 
Alonzo to Rome, was not after his mmd had been h^pjed by conversations 
wth Columbus in the convent of La Rabida Th p testimony of Anas 
Perez is so worded as to leave it in doubt whether tl je visit was not m the 
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very 3 'ear pnor to the discovery “fueel dicho su padre Roma aquel 
diclio afio antes que fuesc a descubnr ” Anas Perez always mentions the 
manuscript as having been imparted to Columbus, alter he had come to 
Palos with an intention of proceeding on the discovery 

Certam witnesses who were exanuned on behalf of the crown, and 
to whom specific mterrogatones were pnt, asserted, as has already been 
mentioned in a note to this work, that had it not been for Martin Alonzo 
Pmzon and his brotliors, Columbus would have turned back for Spain, 
after havang run seven or eight hundred leagues, being disheartened at 
not finding land, and dismayed by the mutmy and menaces of lus crew 
This IS stated by two or three as fiom personal knowledge, and by others 
■from hearsay It is said especially to have occurred on the 6th of Octo¬ 
ber On this day, according to the journal of Columbus, he had some 
conversation with Martin Alonzo, who was anxious that they should stand 
more to the southwest The admiral refused to do so, and it is very 
probable tliat some angry words may have passed between them Various 
disputes appear to have taken place between Columbus and lus colleagues 
respecting their route, previous to the discovery of land, in one or two 
instances he acceded to their wishes, and altered his course, but m general 
he was inflexible in standing to the west The Pinzons also, in all proba- 
bihty, exerted their influence m quelling the murmurs of their townsmen 
and encouraging them to proceed, when ready to rebel agamst Columbus 
These circumstances may have become mixed up in the vague recollec¬ 
tions of the seamen who gave the foregomg extravagant testunony, and 
who were evidently disposed to exalt the ments of the Pinzons at the ex¬ 
pense of Columbus They were m some measure prompted also in their 
rephes by the wntten mterrogatones put by order of the fiscal, which spe¬ 
cified the conversations said to have passed between Columbus and the 
Pinzons, and notwithstanding these gmdes they difiered widely in their 
statements, and ran into many absurdities In a manuscnpt record m pos¬ 
session of the Pmzon fanuly, I have even read the asserbon of an old sea¬ 
man, that Columbus, in his eagerness to compel the Pmzons to turn back 
to Spam, fired upon (heir ships, but, they conhnumg on, he was obhged 
to foUow, and withm two days afterwards discovered the island of Hispa¬ 
niola. 

It is evident the old sailor, if he really spoke conscientiously, mingled 
in his cloudy remembrance the disputes m the early part of the voyage, 
about altenng their course to the southwest, and the desertion of Martin 
Alonzo, subsequent to tlie discovery of the Lucayos and Cuba, when. 
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after parting company with the admiral, he made the island of Hispa¬ 
niola 

The witness most to be depended upon ns to these points of inquiry, is 
the physician of Palos, Garcia Fernandez, a man of education, who sailed 
mtli Martin Alonzo Pinzon os steward of his ship, and of course >vns 
present at all the conversations which passed between the commanders 
He testifies that Martin Alonzo urged Columbus to stand more to the 
southnest, and that the admiral at length complied, but, finding no land in 
that direction, they turned again to the west, a statement which com¬ 
pletely comcides with the journal of Columbus He adds that the admiral 
continually comforted and animated Martin Alonzo, and all others m his 
company (Siempre los consolaba el dicho Almirante esforzandolos al 
dicho Martm Alonzo e ti todos los qne en su compania iban ) When the 
physician was specifically questioned as to the conversations pretended to 
have passed between the commanders, in which Columbus e'^pressed a 
desire to turn back to Spam, he referred to the preceding statement, as the 
only answer he had to make to these mterrogatones 

The e\travagant testimony before mentioned appears never to have 
had any weight with the fiscal, and the accurate historian Mufioz, who 
extracted all these points of evidence from the papers of the lawsuit, has 
not deemed them worthy of mention in his work As these matters, how¬ 
ever, remain on record in the archives of the Indies, and in the archives of 
the Pinzon family, in both of which I have had a full opportumty of 
inspecting them, I have thought it advisable to moke these few observa¬ 
tions on the subject, lest, in the rage for research, they might hereafter 
be drawn forth as a new discovery, on the strength of which to impugn 
the merits of Columbus 


No XII 

KDMOE OF THE PILOT SAID TO HAVE DIED IN THE HOUSE OF 

COLUMBUS 

Aoiokg the various attempts to injure Columbus by those who were 
envious of his fame, was one mtended to destroy all his merit as an ongi- 
nal discoverer It was said that he had received information of the exist¬ 
ence of land m the western parts of the ocean from a tempest-tossed pilot, 
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who had been dnven there by violent easterly winds, and who, on his 
return to Europe, had died in the house of Columbus, leaving m bis pos¬ 
session tlie chart and journal of his voyage, by which he was guided to 
his discovery 

This story W’as first noticed by Onedo, a contemporaiy of Columbus, 
in his historj’ of the Indies, published m 1636 He mentions it as a 
rumor circulating among tlie vulgar, witJiout foundation in truth 

Fernando Lopez de Gomara first brought it forward agamst Columbus 
In his history of the Indies, published in 1662, he repeats the rumor in the 
vaguest terms, manifestly from Oviedo, but without the contradiction gweii 
to it by that autlior He says that the name and country of the pilot w ere 
unknown, some ternung him an Andalusian, sailmg between the Cananes 
and Madeira, others a Biscayan, trading to England and France, and 
others a Portuguese, voyaging between Lisbon and Mina, on the coast of 
Guinea He expresses equal uncertamty whether the pilot brought the 
caravel to Portugal, to Madeira, or to one of the Azores The only point 
on w hich the circulators of the rumor agreed was, that he died in the 
house of Columbus Gomara adds that by this event Columbus was led 
to undertake his voyage to the new countries * 

The other early histonons who mention Columbus and bis voyages, 
and were his contemporaries, viz Sabellicus, Peter Martyr, Gustimani, 
Bemaldez, commonly called the curate of los Palacios, Las Casas, Fer¬ 
nando, the son of the admiral, and the anonymous author of a voyage of 
Columbus, translated from the Itahan into Latin by Madngnano,f are all 
silent in regard to this report 

Benzoni, whose history of the New World was published in 1566, 
repeats the story from Gomara, with whom he was contemporary', but de¬ 
cidedly expresses his opinion, tliat Gomara had mingled up much falsehood 
wnth some truth, for the purpose of detracting from the fame of Columbus, 
through jealousy that any one but a Spamord should enjoy the honor of 
the discovery J 

• Gomara, Hist Ind , cap 14 

t Navigntio Chnstophon Columbi, Madngnano Interprele It is contamed 
in n collection of toyages called Novas Orbis Regionum, edition of 1555, but 
was onginally published m Itahan as written by Montalbodo Francanzano (or 
Francapano de Montaldo), m a collection of voyages entitled Nuovo Mundo, 
m Vicenza, 1507 

t Girolamo Benzom, Hist del Nuevo Mundo, hb i fo 12 In Venetia, 
1572 
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Acosta notices the circumstance slightly in his Natural and Moral His¬ 
tory of the Indies, published in 1691, and takes it evidently from Gomara * 
Slanana, in his history of Spam, pubhshed in 1692, also mentions it, 
but expresses a doubt of its truth, and denves his information manifestly 
from Gomara f 

Herrera, who pubhshed his history of the Indies in 1601, takes no 
notice of the story In not nobcing it, he may be considered as rejecting 
it, for he is disbnguiofaed for his mmuteness, and was well acquainted 
with Gomara’s history, which he expressly contradicts on a point of con¬ 
siderable mterest.|; 

Garcilaso de la Vega, a native of Cusco in Peru, revived the tale wth 
very mmute particulars, m his Commentanes of the Incas, published in 
1609 He tells it smoothly and circumstantially, fixes the date of the 
occurrence 1484, “ one year more or less,” states the name of the unfor¬ 
tunate pilot, Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva, the destmabon of his vessel, 
from the Canaries to Madeira , and the unknown land to which they were 
driven, the island of Hispaniola The pilot, lie says, landed, took an alb- 
tude, and wrote an account of all he saw, and all that had occurred in the 
voj age He then took m wood and water, and set out to seek his way 
home He succeeded m retunung, but the voyage wus long and tempes¬ 
tuous, and twelve died of hunger and fabgne, out of seventeen, the origi¬ 
nal number of the crew The five survivors arrived at Tercera, where 
they were hospitably entertained by Columbus, but all died in his house ui 
consequence of the hardships they had sustained, the pilot was the last 
that died, leaving bis host heir to bis papers Columbus kept them pro¬ 
foundly secret, and by pursuing the route therein jirescribed, obtamed the 
credit of discmenng the New World { 

Such are the material points of the cucumstanbal relabon furnished 
by Garcilaso de la Vega, one hundred and twenty years after the event 
In regard to authonty, he recollects to have heard the story when he was 
a child, as a subject of comersafaon between his father and the neighborSr 
and he refers to the histones of the Indies, by Acosta and Gomara, for 
confirmabon As the conversaUons to which he listened, must have taken 
place sixty or seventy years after the date of the report, there had been 

* Padre Joseph de Acosta, Hist Ind , ITb i cap 19 
+ Joan de Manana, Hist Espana, bb xxvi cap 3 
t Herrera, Hist Ind, decad u Lb m cap i 
fj Commenntanos de los Incas, lib i cap 3 
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sufficient time for the vague rumors to become arranged into a regular 
narrative, and thus we have not only the name, country, and destination 
of the pilot, but also the name of the unknown land to which his vessel 
was driven 

This account given by Garcilaao de la Vega, has been adopted by 
many old historians, who have felt a confidence m the peremptory manner 
in which he relates it, and in the authorities to whom he refers * These 
have been echoed by others of more recent date, and thus a weighty 
charge of fraud and imposture has been accumulated against Columbus, 
apparently supported by a crowd of respectable accusers The whole 
charge is to be traced to Gomara, who loosely repeated a vague rumor, 
mtliout noticing the pointed contradiction given to it seventeen years be¬ 
fore, by Oviedo, an ear-witness, from whose book he appears to have actu¬ 
ally gathered the report 

ft 18 to be remarked that Gomara bears the character, among histonans, 
of inaccuracy, and of great credulity in adopting unfounded stones f 


• Names of histonans who either adopted this story m detail, or the charge 
against Columbus, drawn fiom it 

Bernardo Aldrete, Antiguedad de Espana, hb iv cap 17, p 567 
Rodengo Caro, Antigaedad, hb m cap 76 
Juan de Solorzano, lud Jure, tom i. hb i cap 5 
Fernando Pizarro, Varones Blast del Nuevo Mundo, cap 2 
Agostmo Tomiet Annal Sacr , tom l anu Mund , 1931, No 48 
Pet Damarei or De Manz, Dial iv de Var Hist, cap 4 
Gregono Garcia, Ong de los Indies, hb i cap 4, § 1 
Juan de Torqnemanda, Monarch Ind , hb xvui cop 1 
John Baptiste Riccioh, Geograf Reform , hb ili 

To this list of old authors may be added many others of more recent date 
+ “ Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Presbitero, Sevillano, escnbio con elegante 
estilo acerca de las cosoe de las Indies, pero dexandose Uevar de falsas narra- 
ciones ” Hyos de Sevilla, Numero u p 42, Let F The same is stated m 
Bibhoiheca HispaSu Nova, hb 1 p 437 

“ El Francisco Lopez de Gomara escnvio tantos borrones 4 cosas que no 
son verdaderas, de que ha hecho macho dono a muchos esentores e coromstas, 
que despues del Gomaru hau esento en las cosas de la Nneva Espana • • * 
es porque les ha hecho errar el Gomara " Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Hist de la 
Conquest de la Nueva Espana, Fin de cap 18 

“ Tenia Gomara doctnna y estilo » • • pero empleose en ordinar sin dis- 
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It 13 unnecessary to give further refutation to this charge, especially 
as it IS clear that Columbus communicated his idea of discovery to Paulo 
ToscaneUi of Florence, in 1474, ten years previous to the date assigned 
by Garcilaso de la Vega for this occurrence 


No xm 

MARTIN BEHRM. 

This able geographer was bom m Nuremburg, in Germany, about the 
commencement of the year 1430 His ancestors were from the circle of 
Pilsner, m Bohemia, hence he is called by some writers Martm of Bohe¬ 
mia, and the resemblance of his own name to that of the country of his 
ancestors frequently occasions a confusion m the appellation 

It has been said by some that he studied under Philip Bervalde the 
elder, and by others under John Muller, otherwise called Regiomontanus, 
though De Murr, who has made dihgent mquiry into his history, discredits 
both assertions According to a correspondence between Behem and his 
uncle discovered of late years by De Murr, it appears that the early part 
of hiB life was devoted to commerce Some have given hun the credit of 
discovering the island of Fayal, but this is an error, ansmg probably from 
the circumstance that Job de Huertar, father-in-law of Behem, colomzed 
that island m 1466 

He is supposed to have arrived at Portugal in 1481, while Alphonso 
V was still on the throne, it is certam that shortly afterwards he was m 
high repute for his science m the court of Lisbon, insomuch that he was 
one of the council appomted by king John If to improve the art of navi¬ 
gation, and by some he has received the whole credit of the memorable 
service rendered to commerce by that council, m the mtroduction of the 
astrolabe into nautical use 

In 1484 king John sent an eiqiedition under Diego Cam, as Banos 
calls him, Cano accordmg to others, to prosecute discovenes along the 

cernimiento lo que haI16 escnto por sus antccesores, y did credito fi. petranas 
no solo falsas smo mverisimiles ” Jaan Bautista Muiioz, Hist N Mundo, 
Prologo, p 18 
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coast of Africa In this expedition Behem sailed as cosmographer They 
crossed the equinoctial hhe, discovered the coast of Congo, advanced to 
twenty-two degrees forty-five minutes of south latitude,* and erected two 
columns, on w’hich were engraved the arms of Portugal, m the mouth of 
the river Zagra, m Africa, which thence, for some time, took the name of 
the River of Columns f 

For the services rendered on this and on prenons occasions, it is said 
that Behem was knighted by king John m 1486, though no mention is 
made of such a circumstance m any of flie contemporary histonans The 
principal proof of his having received this mark of distinction, is his havmg 
giien hunself the title on his own globe of Eques Luntamis 

In 1486 he married at Fayal the daughter of Job de Huertar, and is 
supposed to have remained there for some few years, where he had a son 
named Martm, bom m 1489 Dnnng his residence at Lisbon and Fayal, 
it IS probable the acquaintance took place between him and Columbus, to 
which Herrera and others allude, and the admiral may have heard from 
hun some of tlie rumors circulating in tlie islands, of mdicabons of western 
lands floating to their shores 

In 1491 he returned to Nuremburg to see his family, and while there, 
in 1492, he fimshed a terrestnal globe, considered a masterpiece in those 
days, which he had undertaken at the request of the principal magistrates 
of his native city 

In 1493 he returned to Portugal, and from thence proceeded to 
Fayal 

In 1494 kmg John II, who had a high opmion of hun, sent him to 
Flanders to his natural son prince (jeorge,the mtended heir of his crown 
In the course of his voyage Behem was captured and earned to England, 
u here he remained for three months delamed by illness Hanng recovered, 
he agam put to sea, but was captured by a corsair and earned to France 
Having ransomed himself, he proceeded to Antu’erp and Bruges, but re¬ 
turned almost immediately to Portugal Nothing more is known of him 
for several years, dunng which time it is supposed he remained with his 
family in Fayal, too old to make further voyages In 1606 he went from 
Fayal to Lisbon, where he died 

The assertion that Behem had discovered the western u orld previous 
to Columbus, m the course of the voyage ivith Cam, was founded on a 


• Vasconcelos hb 4 t Murr, Notice ear M Behaim 
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mismtarpretatiou of a passage interpolated m tlie chronicle of Hartmann 
Schedel, a contemporary -nmiter This passage mentions, that when the 
voyagers were m the Southern Ocean not far from the coast, and had 
passed the Ime, they came mto another hemisphere, where, when they 
looked towards the east, their shadows fell toirards the south, on their 
right hand, that here they discovered a new world, unknown until then, 
and which for many years had never been sought except by the Genoese, 
and by them unsuccessfully 

“ Hu duo, bono deorum nnspicio, mare mendionale sulcantes, a littore 
non longe evagantes, superato circulo equmoctiali, m nlterum orbem 
excepti sunt Ubi ipsis stantibus onentem versus, umbra ad mendiem et 
dextram projiciebatur Aperudre igitur sua inddstna, ahum orbem hacte- 
nus nobis mcogmtum et multis annis, a nulhs quam Januensibus, licet 
frustra temptatum ” 

These Imes are part of a passage which it is said is mterpolated by a 
different hand, in the onginal manuscnpt of the chromcle of Schedel De 
Murr assures us that they are not to be found in the German translation 
of the book by George Alt, which w’as finis hed the 6th October, 1493 
But even if they were, they relate merely to the discovery which Diego 
Com made of the sonthem hemisphere, previously unknown, and of the 
coast of Afnca beyond the equator, all which appeared like a new world, 
and as such was talked of at the time 

The Genoese alluded to, who had made an unsuccessful attempt, were 
Antomo de Nolle wnth Bartholomeo his brother, and Eaphael de Nolle his 
nephew Antomo was of a noljle famdy, and, for some disgust, left his 
countrj' and went to Lisbon with his before-mentioned relatives m tn o 
caravels, sailing whence in the employ of Portugal, they discovered the 
island of St. Jago, &c * 

This interpolated passage of Schedel was likewise mserted mto the 
work De Europh sub Fredenco IH of jEneas Silvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II, who died m 1464, long before the voyage m question The mis¬ 
interpretation of the passage first gave nse to the incorrect assertion that 
Behem had discovered the New World prior to Columbus , as if it were 
possible such a circumstance could have happened without Behem’s laymg 
claim to the glory of the discovery, and wnthout the world immediately 
resoiindmg with so important an event This error had been adopted by 


• Barroa, decad i hb u cap 1 Lisbon, 155f2 
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Tanons authors without due examination, some of whom had hkewise 
taken from Magellan the credit of having discovered the strait which goes 
by his name, and had given it to Behem The error was too palpable to 
be generally prevalent, but was suddenly revived in the year 1786 by a 
French gentleman of highly respectable character of the name of Otto, 
then resident in New-York, who addressed a letter to Dr Frankhn to be 
submitted to the Philosophical Society of Pluladelphia, m which he under¬ 
took to establish the title of Behem to the discoveiy of the New World 
His memoir was pubhshed m the Transachons of the Amencan Philoso¬ 
phical Society, vol u , for 1786, article No 36, and has been copied mto 
the journals of most of the nations of Europe 

The authorities cited by M Otto m support of his assertion are gene¬ 
rally fallacious, and for the most part given without particular specification 
His assertion has been dihgently and satisfactorily refuted by Don Chnsto- 
val Cladera * 

The grand proof of M Otto is a globe which Behem made during his 
residence in Nuremburg, m 1492, the very year that Columbus set out on 
his first voyage of discovery This globe, accordmg to M Otto, is still 
preserved in the hbrary of Nuremburg, and on it are pamted aU the dis¬ 
coveries of Behem, which are so situated that they can be no other than 
the coast of Brazil, and the straits of Magellan This authonty staggered 
many, and, if supported, would demolish the claims of Columbus 

Unluckily for M Otto, m his description of the globe, he depended on 
the inspection of a correspondent The globe m the hbrary of Nuremburg 
was made m 1620, by John Schoener, professor of mathematics,! long 
after the discoveries and death of Columbus and Behem The real globe 
of Behem, made m 1493, does not contain any of the islands or shores of 
the New World, and thus proves that he was totally unacquainted with 
them A copy, or planisphere, of Behem’s globe is given by Cladera jn 
his Investigations 


• Investigaciones WstoncaB. Madrid, 1794 
t Cladera, Investig Hist p 115 
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No XIV 

VOYAGES OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. 

MA’rr elaborate diB=ertalions have been written to prove tliat discoveries 
were made by the Scandinavians on the nortliem coast of America long 
liefore the era of Columbus, bnt the subject appears still to be wrapped in 
much doubt and obscunty 

It has been asserted that the Norwegians, as early as the ninth century, 
discovered a great tract of land to tlie west of Iceland, which they call^ 
Grand Iceland , but this has been pronounced a fabulous tradition The 
most plausible account is one given by Snorro Sturleson, in his Saga or 
Chronicle of King Olaus According to this writer, one Biom of Iceland, 
sailing to Greenland in search of his father, from whom he had been sopa- 
rated by a storm, was driven by tempeatnous weather far to the sontlmest, 
until he came in sight of a low country, covered with wood, with an 
island in its vicinity The weather becoming favorable, he turned to the 
northeast without landing, and arrived safe at Greenland His account of 
the country he had beheld, it is said, excited the enterprise of Leif, son of 
Enc Kauda (or Redhead), the first settler of Greenland A vessel was 
fitted out, and Leif and Biom departed alone in quest of this unknown 
land They found a rocky and stenle island, to which they gave the name 
of Helleland , also a low sandy country covered with wood, to which they 
gave the name of Markland, and, two days afterwards, they observed a 
continuance of the coast, with an island to the north of it. This last they 
dosenbed as fertile, well wooded, producing agreeable fruits, and particu¬ 
larly grapes, a fruit with which they were unacquainted On being 
informed by one of their companions, a German, of its qualities and name, 
they called the country, from it, Vinland They ascended a nver, well 
stored with fish, particularly salmon, and came to a lake from which the 
nver took its ongin, where they passed the winter The climate appeared 
to them mild and pleasant, bemg accustomed to the rigorous climates of 
the north On the shortest day, the sun was eight hours above the hon- 
7on Hence it has been concluded that the country was about the 49th 
degree of north latitude, and was either Newfoundland, or some part of the 
coast of North America, about the Gulf of St. Lawrence * It is added that 


Forster’s Northern Voyages, book u chap 2 
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the relatives of Leif made several voyages to Vinland, that they traded with 
the natives for furs, and that, m 1121, a bishop named Enc went from 
Greenland to Vinland to convert the inhabitants to Chnstiamty From 
this time, says Forster, n e know nothing of Vinland, and there is every 
appearance that the tnbe which still exists m the mtenor of Newfoundland, 
and which is so different from the other savages of North Amenca, both 
in their appearance and mode of hving, and always m a state of warfare 
with the Esquimaux of the northern coast, are descendants of the ancient 
Normans 

The author of the present work has not had the means of tracmg this 
story to its ongmal sources He gives it on the authonty of M Malte- 
Brun, and Mr Forster The latter extracts it from tlie Saga or Chromcle 
of Snorro, who was bom m 1179, and wrote m 1216, so that his account 
was formed long after the event is said to have taken place Forster says, 
‘ the facts which we report have been collected from a great number of 
Icelandic manuscripts, and transmitted to ns by Torfeus m his two works 
entitled Vetens Grcniilandiae Descnptio, Hafhia, 1706, and Histona Wm- 
landi® Antiquffi, Hafhia, 1705 ” Forster appears to have no doubt of the 
authenticity of the facts As far as the author of the present work has 
had expenence m tracmg these stones of early discoveries of portions of 
the New World, he has generally found them v ery confident deduchons 
drawn from very vague and questionable facts Learned men are too 
prone to give substance to mere shadows, when they assist some precon¬ 
ceived theory Most of these accounts, when divested of the emdite 
comments of their editors, have proved little better than the tradihonaiy 
fables, noticed in another part of this work, respecting the imagmaiy 
islands of St Borondon, and of the Seven Cities 

There is no great improbabihty, however, that such enterpnsmg and 
roiung voyagers as the Scandmavians, may have wandered to the northern 
shores of Amenca, about the coast of Labrador, or tlie shores of New¬ 
foundland , and if the Icelandic manuscnpts said to be of the thirteenth 
century can be rehed upon as genume, free from modem mterpolation, and 
correctly quoted, they would appear to prove the fact But grantmg the 
tmth of the alleged discovenes, they led to no more result than would the 
mterchange of commumcation between the natives of Greenland and the 
Esquimaux The knowledge of them appears not to have extended be¬ 
yond their oum nation, and to ha\ e been soon neglected and forgotten by 
themselves 

Another pretension to an early discovery of the Amencan contment 
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has been set np, fonnded on an alleged map and narrative of two brothers 
of the name of Zeno, of Venice, but it seems more invahd than those jost 
mentioned The foUowmg is the substance of this claim 

Xicolo Zeno, a noble Venetian, is said to have made a voyage to the 
north m 1380, m a vessel fitted out at his own cost, mtendmg to visit 
England and Flanders, bnt meeting with a terrible tempest, was driven for 
many days he knew not whither, nntd he was cast away npon Fnseland, 
an island mnch m dispute among geographers, bnt supposed to he the ar¬ 
chipelago of the Ferroe islands The shipuTCcked voyagers were assailed 
by the natives, but rescned by Zichmni, a pnnce of the idands, lying on 
the south side of Fnseland, and duke of another distnct lymg over agamst 
Scotland. Zeno entered mto the service of this pnnce, and aided him m 
concLuenng Fnseland, and other northern islands He was soon jomed 
by his brother Antomo Zeno, who remamed fourteen years m those coun- 
tnes.. 

Dunng his residence m Fnseland, Antonio Zeno wrote to his brother 
Carlo, m Vemce, giving an account of a report brought by a certam 
fisherman, about a land to the wesU'-ard According to the tale of this 
manner, he had been one of a party who sailed from Fnseland about 
twenty-sut years before, m four fishmg-boats Being overtaken by a 
mighty tempest, they were dnven about the s^ for many days, until the 
boat contammg himself and six companions was cast npon an island called 
Estotiland, abont one thousand mdes firom Fnseland. They were taken 
by the mhabitants, and earned to a fiur and populous city, where the kmg 
sent for many mterpreters to converse with them, bnt none that they 
could understand, until a man was found who had likewise been cast away 
npon the coast, and who spoke Latm They remained several days npon 
the island, which was nch and fruitful, aboundmg with all kinds of metals, 
and especially gold * There was a high mountam m the centre, from 
which flowed four nvers which watered the whole country The m- 
habitants were mteDigeut and acquainted with the mechanical arts of 
Europe They cultivated gram, made beer, and hved m houses bmlt of 
stone There were Latm books in the long’s library, though the mhabit- 
ants hud no knowledge of that language They had many cities and 


* This account is taken from Hacklnyt, voL lu p 123 The passage 
about gold and other metals is not to be found m the ongnal Italian of Ramu- 
Eio, (tom u p 23,) and is probably an mlerpolauon. 
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castles, and earned on a trade with Greenland for pitch, sulphur and 
peltry Though much given to navigation, they were ignorant of the use 
of the compass, and finding the Fnselanders acquainted with it, held them 
in great esteem, and the king sent them with twelve barks to visit a 
country to the south, called Drogeo They had nearly pensbed in a 
storm, but were cast away upon the coast of Drogeo They found the 
people to be canmbals, and were on the pomt of being killed and devoured, 
but were spared on account of their great skill in fishing 

The fisherman described this Drogeo as being a country of vast extent, 
or rather a new world, that the inhabitants were naked and barbarous, 
but that far to the southwest there was a more eivilized region, and tem¬ 
perate climate, here tlie inhabitants ha4 a knowledge of gold and silver, 
Ined m cities, erected splendid temples to idols, and sacrificed human 
victims to them, which they afterwards devoured 

After the fisherman had resided many years on this continent, durmg 
M hich time he bad passed from the service of one chieftain to another, 
and traversed vanous parts of it, certain boats of Estotiland arrived on the 
coast of Drogeo The fisherman went on board of them, acted as inter¬ 
preter, and followed the trade between the main-land and Estotiland for 
some time, until he became very rich then he fitted out a bark of his 
own, and mth the assistance of some of the people of the island, made his 
iray back, across the thousand intervenmg miles of ocean, and arrived 
safe at Fnseland The account he gave of these countnes, deterramed 
Zichmni, the pnnee of Fnseland, to send an expedition thither, and An- 
tomo Zeno was to command it. Just before sailmg, the fisherman, who 
was to have acted as guide, died, but certain manners, who had accom¬ 
panied him from Estotiland, were taken in his place The expedition 
sailed under command of Zichmni, the Venetian, Zeno, merely accom¬ 
panied it. It was unsuccessful After having discovered an island called 
Icana, where they met with a rough reception from the inhabitants, and 
were obliged to withdraw, the ships were dnvon by a storm to Greenland 
No record remains of any further prosecution of the enterpnse 

The countnes mentioned in the account of Zeno, were laid down on a 
map onginally engraved on wood The island of Estotiland has been 
‘ supposed by M Malte-Bmn to be Newfoundland, its partially civilized 
inhabitants the descendants of the Scandmavian colomsts of Vinland, and 
the Latin books m the king’s library to be the remains of the LTirary of 
the Greenland bishop, who emigrated thither in 1121 Drogeo, accord¬ 
ing to the same conjecture, was Nova-Scotia and New-England The 
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civilized people to the southwest, who sacrificed human iictims m nch 
temples, he surmises to have been the Mexicans, or some ancient nation 
of Flonda or Louisiana 

The premises do not appear to warrant this deduction. The whole 
story abounds with improbabihties, not the least of which is the civiliza¬ 
tion prevalent among the inhabitants, their houses of stone, them Euro¬ 
pean arts, the library of their king, no traces of which were to be found 
on their subsequent discoiery Not to mention the mformation about 
Mexico penetratmg through the numerous savage tribes of a vast conti¬ 
nent. It IS proper to observe that this account was not published until 
1553, long after the discovery of Mexico It was given to the world by 
Francisco Marcolini, a descendant of the Zem, from the fragments of 
letters said to have been wntten by Antonio Zeno to Carlo his brotlier 
‘ It gneves me,” says the editor, ‘ that the book, and divers other wn- 
tmgs concemmg these matters, are miserably lost, for being but a child 
when they came to my hands, and not knowing what they were, I tore 
them and rent them in pieces, which now I cannot call to remembrance 
but to my exceedmg great gnef ”* 

This garbled statement % Marcohni, derived considerable authonty bj 
bemg mtroduced by Abraham Ortehus, an able geographer, m his Theatrum 
Orbis, but the whole story has been condemned by able commentators as 
a grcKs fabncation !Mr Forster resents this, as an instance of obstinate 
mcrednlity, saying that it is impossible to doubt the existence of the coun¬ 
try of which Carlo, Nicolo and Antonio Zeno talk , as ongma] acts m tlie 
archives of Vemce prove that the chevalier undertook a voyage to the 
north , that his brother Antomo followed him , that Antomo traced a map, 
which he brought back and hung up m his house, where it remamed sub¬ 
ject to public examination, until the time of Marcolmi, as an mcontestable 
proof of the truth of what he advanced Grantmg all this, it merely 
proves that Antomo and his brother were at Fnseland and Greenland 
Their lettera never assert that Zeno made the voyage to Estotiland The 
fleet was earned by a tempest to Greenland, after which we hear no more 
of him , and his account of Estotiland and Drogeo rests simply on the 
tale of the fisherman, after whose descriptions his map must have been 
conjecturally projected The whole story resembles much the fables cir¬ 
culated shortly after the discovery of Columbus, to arrogate to other na¬ 
tions and mdividnals the credit of the achievement 


Hacklnyt, Collect vol m p 127 
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M Malte-Brun intimates that the alleged discovery of Vinland may 
have been knowm to Columbus when he made a vo 3 Tige m the North Sea 
in 1477,* and that the map of Zeno, being m the national hTirary at Iion- 
don, in a Damsh work, at the time when Bartholomew Columbus was m 
that city, employed in making maps, he may have known something of it, 
and have commumcated it to his brother f Had M Malte-Bmn examined 
the history of Columbus with his usual accuracy, he would have perceii ed, 
tha*^, in his correspondence with Paulo ToscaneUi m 1474, he had expressed 
his mtention of seeking India by a route directly to the west His voy¬ 
age to the north did not take place until three years afterwards As to 
the residence of Bartholomew m London, it was not until after Colum¬ 
bus had made his propositions of discovery to Portugal, if not to the courts 
of other powers Grantmg, therefore, that he had subsequently heard the 
dubious stones of Vinland, and of the fisherman’s adventures, as related 
by Zeno, or at least by Marcohni, they evidently could not have influenced 
him in his great enterpnse His route had no reference to them, but was 
a direct western course, not toward Vinland, and Estotiland, and Drogeo, 
but m search of Cipango, and Cathay, and the other countnes descnbed 
by Marco Polo, as lying at the extremity of India 


No XV 

CIKCUMNAV'IGATION OF AFBICA BY THE ANCIENTS 

The knowledge of the ancients with respect to the Atlantic coast of Af¬ 
rica is considered by modern mvestigators much less extensive than had 
been imagined , and it is doubted whether they had any practical authonty 
for the behef that Africa was circumnavignble The alleged voyage of 
Eudoxus of Cj'zicus, from tlie Red Sea to Gibraltar, though recorded by 
Plmy, Pompomus Mela, and others, is given entirely on the assertion of 
Comehus Nepos, who does not tell from whence he denved his infonna- 

• Malte-Brun, Hist, de Geog tom i lib xvn 

tidem, Geog Unit erselle, tom xiv Note sur la decouverte de I’Amenque 
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bon Posidonras (ciled by Strabo) gives an entirely different acconnt of 
this voyage and rejects it vnth contempt* 

The famous voyage of Hanno, the Carthaginian, is supposed to have 
taten place about a thousand years before the Christian era The Pen- 
plus Hannonis remains, a bnef and obscure record of this expedition, and 
a subject of great comment and controvert: By some it has been pro¬ 
nounced a fictitious wort, fabncated among the Greeks, but its authenti- 
' city has been ably vindicated It appears to be satisfactorily proi ed, hoiv- 
ever, that the voyage of this navigator has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that he never circumnavigated the extreme end of Afhca. Mens de 
BougamviIle|- traces his route to a promontory v-hicb he named the West 
Horn, supposed to be Cape Palmas, about five or six degrees north of the 
eqmnoctial line, vhence he proceeded to another promontory, under the 
same parallel, -w-hich he called the South Horn, supposed to be Cape de 
Tres Puntas Mons Gosselm, however, in his Researches mto the Geo¬ 
graphy of the Ancients, (Tome 1, p 162, A-c ) after a rigid examination 
of the Penplus of Haimo, determmes that he had not sailed farther south 
than Cape Non. Phny, who makes Hanno range the whole coast of 
Africa, from the straits to the confines of Arabia, had never seen his Pen- 
plus, but took his idea from the works of Xenophon,of Lampsaco The 
Greeks surcharged the narration of the voyager with all kmds of fables, 
and on then unfaithful copes, Strabo founded many of his assertions 
Accordmg to hL Gosselm, the itmeranes of Hanno, of Scylax, Polybius, 
Statins, Sebosus and Juba; the recitals of Plato, of Aristotle, of Phny, 
of Plutarch, and the tables of Ptolemy, aU bnng us to the same results, 
and, notwithstandmg their apparent contradictions, fix the Imut of southern 
navigation about the neighborhood of Cape Non, or Cape Bojador 

The opimon that Africa was a peninsula, which existed among the 
Persians, the Egyptians and perhaps the Greeks, several centunes pnor 
to the Christian era, was not, m his opimon, founded upon any known 
facts but merely on conjecture, from considenng the immensity and umty 
of the ocean , or perhaps on more ancient traditions, or on ideas produced 
by the Carthaginian discoveries, beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, and those 
of the Egyptians b^ond the Gulf of Arabia. He thinks that there was a 
\ erv remote penod, when geography was much more perfect than in the 

• Gossebn, Recberches snr la Geogiapbie des Anciens, tom a. p 162, &c. 

+ 'Memoirs de I’Acad des Inscnpt. tom. xxn. 
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time of' the Pheracians and the Greeks, whose knowledge was but con¬ 
fused traces of what had previously been better known 

The opmion that the Indian Sea jomed the ocean was admitted among 
tlie Greeks, and in the school of Alexandna, until the time of Hipparchus 
It seemed authonzed by the direction which the coast of Africa took after 
Cape Aromata, always tendmg westward, os for as it had been explored 
by navigators 

It was supposed that the western coast of Afnca rounded off to meet 
the eastern, and that the whole was bounded by the ocean, much to tlie 
northward of the equator Such wras the opimon of Crates, who hved m 
the time of Alexander, of Aratus, of Cleanthes, of Cleomedes, of Strabo, 
of Pomponius Mela, of Macrebius, and many others 

Hipparchus proposed a different system, and led the world into an error, 
wdiich for a long brae retarded the maritime communicabon of Europe and 
India He supposed that the seas were separated mto disbnct basins, and 
that the eastern shores of Africa made a circuit round the Indian Sea, so as 
to join tliose of Asia beyond the mouth of the Ganges Subsequent dis¬ 
coveries, mstead of refubng this error, only placed the juncbon of the con¬ 
tinents at a greater distance Mannns of Tyre, and Ptolemy, adopted this 
opinion m their works, and illustrated it in their maps, which for centimes 
controlled tlie general belief of mankind, and perpetuated the idea that 
Africa extended onw'ard to the south pole, and that it was impossible to 
arrive by sea at the coasts of India Sbll there were geographers who 
leaned to the more ancient idea of a communicabon between the Indian 
Sea and tlie Atlonbc Ocean It had its advocates in Spam, and was main¬ 
tained by Pomponius Mela and by Isidore of Seville It was beheved 
also by some of the learned in Italy, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif¬ 
teenth centuries, and thus was kept alive unhl it was acted upon so vigo¬ 
rously by Prince Henry of Portugal, and at length triumphantly demon¬ 
strated by Vasco de Gaira, m his circumnavigabon of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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^''o XVL 

OF THE SHIPS OF COEHriELS 

Ten'iS/ ing on the smelln'^Hs of the res^els 'nth ■"'Incb Co'uinbvs m'j^e 
115 first TOjage, Dr Robertson cbse^-esj that, m the fi'leenta cen'nr;, 
ihe btdfe and canstraction of lesseis •^e~e acceamodited to the s'^o-t and 
fasT Torages along the coast, nh'ch th^^g "-ene accns'oxed to *’ 

We bare mang prcols ho"'e~e'’, that even antenor to the fifteenth centirr 7 
there vere large ships emp’ojed Lg the Spaniards, as veh as hg other na¬ 
tions In an ed ct pnhlished m Ba-ce’ena, in 13S4, bg Pedro W, enTcrcirg 
"anoTLS regulations for the secnrtjof co3)rDeree,n;ent.oa is made of Cata- 
loman me'cbant ships of tvo and th'ee dechs and from 8 000 to 12 000 
qomtak bmden. 

In 1419, Alonzo of .Aragon Inred several ire*ch'-ii!t sjip=: to transport 
aitmen', hoTse* £x from Eirce’ona to Ilalg among •vb’ch rere t'''o, 
each carrging one htindred and t^en^ horses, '■a cn P is coripn'ed "Onld 
reqmre a ’ esse] of at least 600 tons 

In 1463 mention is made o' a Yerevan snip of 700 tons vhich arm ed 
at Barcelona from Eng’and, laden mtb rraest. 

In 1497, a Castfi.an vessel arrived there bemg of 12 000 quintals bur¬ 
den, These arrivals mcdectallv mentioned among ctaers of stmTIar size, 
as happening at one pert, shov tint large snips vere m use in tn jse diigs * 
Indeed, at the time of fitting out the second expedition of Odcmbas, tb^e 
—ere prepared m the pod, of Benreo, a Caracca of 1200 tons, and four 
ships, of from 150 to 450 tms burden. Their d<^jnal'Oii, I o—eve-, —a= 
altered, and tner ".ere sent to con"og jlokv Boaidd, the last Iploonsh 
Lmg of Granada, from the coast of h,s conquered territorg to .Africa,! 

It vras not for vmnt of large vessels m the Spamsn ports, the-eOi-e, 
that those of Cknnmiras —ere of so small a size He conside-ed them lest 
adanted to vavages of discoverv, as thej required but little depth of vmte-, 
and therefore could more eashv and safelv cozst tmhno—n snores and ez- 
p'o-e hays and rivers He had some pnrposelg constructed of a ve-y small 
size for this semoe; such vas the caravel, vrhich m las thud voyage he 

* Capmang, Qu's-on'S Crucas Qcast. 6 
Arcnr-M de Ind, en 'terfila. 
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dispatched to look out for an opening to the sea at the upper port of the 
Gulf of Pana, when the water grew too shallow for his vessel of one hun¬ 
dred tons burden 

The most singular circumstance with respect to the ships of Columbus 
IS that they should be open vessels for it seems difficult to beheve that a 
1 oyuge of such eirtent and penl should be attempted m barks of so frail a 
construction This, however, is expressly mentioned by Peter Martyr, in 
his Decades wntten at the tune, and mention is made occasionally, in the 
memoirs relative to the vo 3 'ages wntten by Columbus and lus son, of cer¬ 
tain of his 1 essels being mthont decks. He sometimes speaks of the same 
1 essel as a ship, and a caravel There has been some discussion of late 
ns to the precise meaning of the term caravel The Chevaher Bossi, in 
his dissertations on Columbus, observes, that m the Mediterranean, caravel 
designates the largest class of ships of war among the Mussulmans, and 
that in Portugal, it means a small vessel of from 120 to 140 tons burden , 
but Columbus sometimes apphes it to a vessel of forty tons 

Du Cange, m his glossary, considers it a word of Itahan ongin Bossi 
thinks It cither Turkish or Arabic, and probably mtroduced mto the Eu¬ 
ropean languages by the Moore Mr Edward Everett, m a note to his 
Plymouth oration, considers that the true ongm of the word is given m 
“ Ferrani Ongmes Lmgum Itahcae,” as follows “ Caravela, navigu nimo- 
ns genus Lat. Carahus Grace Karabron ” 

That the word caravel was mtended to signify a vessel of a small size 
IS evident from a naval classification made by king Alonzo in the middle 
of the thirteenth century In the first class he enumerates Naos, or large 
ships which go only with sails, some of which have two masts, and others 
but one In the second class smaller vessels ns Carracas, Fustas, Balle- 
nares, Pinazas, Carabelas, &c. In the third class vessels with Bads and 
oars as Galleys, Galeots, Tardantes, and Saetias * 

Bossi gives a copy of a letter ivntten by Columbus to Don Raphael 
Xansis, treasurer of the king of Spam, an edition of which exists m the 
pubhc hbraiy at Milan With this letter he gives several wood-cnts of 
sketches made with a pen, which nccompamed this letter, and which he 
supposes to have been from the hand of Columbus In these are repre¬ 
sented vessels which are probably caravels They have high bows and 
stems, with castles on the latter They have short masts wath large 
square sails One of them, besides sails, has benches of oars, and is pro- 

• Capmony, Qupst Cnt 
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bably intended to represent a galley The} are all evidently vessels of 
s m all size, and light construction 

In a work called Eecherches snr le Commerce,” published m Am¬ 
sterdam, 1779, 1 = a plate representing a vessel of the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth century It IS taken from a picture m the church of St Gioianni 
e Paolo in Temce The vessel bears much resemblance to those said to 
have been sketched by Colnmbns, it has tivo masts, one of nhich is ex¬ 
tremely small vnth a latine saJ The mainmast Pag a large square sail 
The ves'el has a high poop and prov, is decked at each end, and is open 
m the centre 

It appears to be the fact, therefore, that most of the vessels with which 
Columbus undertook his long and penlons voyages, were of this hght and 
frail construction, and httle superior to the small craft which ply on nvers 
and along coasts m modem days 


No XYTL 

EOUTE OF COLtDIBUS EV HIS FIRST TOTAGE.* 

It has hitherto been supposed that one of the Bahama Islands, at present 
bearing the name of San Salvador, and which is also known as Cat Island, 
was the first pomt where Colnmbns came m contact with the New "World 
Navarrete, however m his mtroduction to the “ Collection of Spanish 
Toyages and Discoveries” recently pubhshea at iladnd has endeavored 
to show that it must have been Turk s Island, one of the same group, 
situated about 100 leagues (of 20 to the degree) S E of San Salvador 
Great care has been taken to evamme candidly the opunon of Navarrete, 
comparing it with the jonmal of Colnmbns, as published m the above- 
mentioned work, and with the personal observatrons of the wnter of this 
article, who ba<; been much among these islands 

Colnmbns describes Gnanaham on which he landed, and to which he 

* The Butbor of thw work is mdehted for this able eiammation of the route 
of Columbus to an ofiicer of the naw of the TJmted Smtes, whose name he 
regrets the not bemg at libertv to mention. He has been greatly benefited, m 
vanous parts of this historv, bv nautical information from the same mteihgent 
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ga\ e the name of San Salvador, as being a beautiful island, and very 
large , as bemg level, and covered with forests, many of the trees of which 
bore fruit, as having abundance of fresh water, and a large lake m the 
centre, that it was inhabited by a numerous population , that he proceeded 
for a considerable distance in his boats along the shore, which trended to 
the N N B , and as he passed, was visited by the inhabitants of several 
wUages Turk’s Island does not answer to this descnption 

Turk’s Island is a low key composed of sand and rocks, and lying 
north and south, less than two leagues m extent. It is utterly destitute 
of wood, and has not a single tree of native growth It has no fresli 
water, the inhabitants dependmg entirely on cisterns and casks m which 
they preserve the nun, neither lias it any lake, but several salt ponds, 
which furnish the sole production of the island Turk’s Island cannot be 
approached on the east or northeast side, m consequence of the reef that 
surrounds it It has no harbor, but has an open road on the west side, 
which vessels at anchor there have to leave and put to sea whenever the 
wnnd comes from any other quarter than that of the usual trade breeze of 
N E which blows over the island, for the shore is so bold that there is 
no anchorage except close to it, and when the wmd ceases to blow from 
the land, vessels remaimng at their anchors would be swmng agamst the 
rocks, or forced high upon the shore, by the terrible surf that then prevails 
The unfrequented road of the Hawk’s Nest, at the south end of the island, 
IS even more dangerous This island, W'hich is not susceptible of the 
shghtest cultivation, furnishes a scanty subsistence to a few sheep and 
horses The inhabitants draw all their consumption from abroad, with the 
exception of fish and turtle, which are taken m abundance, and supply tlie 
pnncipal food of the slaves emplojed in the salt-works The whole 
wealth of the island consists m the produce of the salt-ponds, and in the 
salvage and plunder of the many wrecks which take place m the neigh¬ 
borhood Turk’s Island, therefore, would never be inhabited m a savage 
state of society, where commerce does not exist, and where men are 
obliged to draw their subsistence from the spot which they people 

Agam when about to leave Guanaham, Columbus was at a loss to 
choose which to visit of a great number of islands m sight. Now there 
IS no land visible from Turk’s Island, e-xcepting the turn salt keys wluch 
he south of it, and witli it form the group known as Turk’s Islands The 
journal of Columbus does not tell us what course he steered in going 
from Guanaham to Concepcion, but he states, that it was five leagues 
distant from the former, and that the current was agamst him m sailing to 
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it ybereas the distance from Torh’s Island to the Gran Caico, snppo'^pd 
hr Xavarrete to he the Concepcion of Coinmbiis, is nearly donh’e, and 
tlie cnrrent sets constantly to the W X W among lhe=e islands, yhich 
vonld he favorahle m gomg from Tnrl’s Island to the Caiccs 

From Concepcion Columhns yent next to an island ymch he say 
nine leagues off m a yesterly direction, to yhich he ga^'e the name of ■ 
Femandina. This Xavarrete tales to be Little Inagna, distant no Ie=3 
than t"'enty-tyo leagues from Gran Caico Besides, in gomg to L ttle 
Inagna, it yonld be necessary to pas- quite close to three islands each 
larger than Turk’s Island, none of v hich are mentioned in the journal 
Columbus describes Femandma as stretching fr^'enty-cight leagues S E 
and X TV yhereas Little Inagna has its greatest length of four leagues 
in a S TV direction In a yonl, the description of Femandma has 
nothmg m common nth Irttle Inagna- From Femindina Columbus 
Faded S E to Isabella, ybich Xavarrem takes to be Great Inagna* 

T hereas this latter bears S TV from Lttle Inagua, a course differing 90° 
from the one foUoved by Columbus Again Columbus, on the 20th of Xo 
vember, takes occaaonto say that Guanahani yas distant eight leagues from 
Lrabella yhereas Turk's Island is thirty-fi e leagues from Great Inagiia. 

Leavmg Isabella, Columbus stood TV 5 TT’ for the island of Cuba, 
and fell m nth the Islas Arenas This course dram frccn Great Inagua, 
yonld meet the coast of Cula about Port Xipe yhereas Xavarrete 
supposes that Columbus next fell m yitb the Leys south of the Jumentos, 
and yhich bear TV X TV from Inagna * a course differing 45” from the 
one steered by the ships After sailing for some tune m the neighborhood 
of Cnha, Columbus finds hunself, on the 14th of Xovember, in the sea of 
Xuestra Sefiora, surrounded by so many islands that rt yas impossible to 
count them. yhereas, on the same day, Xavarrete places hun off Cape 
hloa, yhere there is but one small island, and more than fifty leagues 
distant from any gr oup that can possibly answer the description 

Colnmbns mforms us that San Salvador yas distant from Port Prmcipe 
forty-five leagues yhereas Turk’s Island is distant from the pomt, 
supposed by Xavarrete to be the same, eighty leagues 

On takmg leave of Cuba, Columbus remarks that he had follo-^ed its 
coast for an extent of 120 leagues Deducting t-’-enty leagues for his 
havmg foUowed its wmdmgs, there stni remam 100 Xo***, Xavarrete 

only supposes bun to have coasted this island an extent of seventy 
leagues 

Such are the mo=t important difficulties which the theoiy of Xavarrete 
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offers, and which appear insurmountable Let ns now take up the route 
of Columbus as recorded m his journal, and, with the best charts before 
us, esamme how it agrees with the popular and tradibonal opinion, that he 
first landed on the island of San Salvador 

We learn from the journal of Columbus that, on the 11th of October, 
1492, he continued steenng W S W until sunset, when he returned to 
lus old course of west, the vessels running at the rate of three leagues an 
hour At ten o’clock he and several of his crew saw a light, which 
seemed hke a torch earned about on land He contmued running on four 
hours longer, and had made a distance of twelve leagues farther west, 
nhen at two m the mormng land was discovered ahead, distant two 
leagues The twelve leagues which they ran since ten o’clock, with the 
ttt o leagues distance from the land, form a total corresponding essentially 
with the distance and situation of Wathng’s Island fiom San Salvador, 
and it IS thence presumed, that the light seen at that hour was on Wat¬ 
hng’s Island, which they were then passing Had the hght been seen on 
land ahead, and they had kept runnmg on four hours, at the rate of three 
leagues an hour, they must have run high and dry on shore As the 
admiral hunself received the royal reward for havmg seen this hght, as the 
first discovery of land, Wathng’s Island is beheved to be the pomt for 
which this prenuum was granted 

On making land, the vessels were hove to until daylight of the same 
12th of October, they then anchored off an island of great beauty, covered 
with forests, and extremely populous 

It ivas called Guanaham by the natives, but Columbus gave it the name 
of San Salvador Explonng its coast, where it ran to the N N E he 
found a harbor capable of sheltering any number of sbps This desenp- 
tion corresponds minutely with the S E part of the island kmown as San 
Sail ador, or Cat Island, which hes east and west, bending at its eastern 
extrenuty to the N N E , and has the same verdant and fertile appearance 
The vessels had probably drifted into this bay at the S E side of San 
Salrador, on the morning of the 12th, while lying to for daylight, nor did 
Columbus, while remaimng at the island,or when snihng from it, open the 
land so as to discover that what he had taken for its whole length was but 
a bend at one end of it, and that the mam body of the island lay behind, 
Etretchmg far to the N W From Guanaham, Columbus saw so many 
other islands that he was at a loss which next to visit. The Indians sig- 
mfied that they were innumerable, and mentioned the names of above a 
hundred He determined to go to the largest m sight, which appeared to 
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be abont five leagues distant, some of the others ■were nearer, and some 
further off The island thus selected, it is presmned, v^as the present 
island of Concepcion, and that the others were that singular belt of small 
islands, Icnown as la Cadena (or the chain), stretching past the island of 
San Salvador in a S E and N W direction the nearest of the group 
being nearer than Concepcion, while the rest are more distant. 

Leaving San Salvador in the afternoon of the 14th for the island thus 
selected, the ships lay by during the night, and did not reach it until late 
in the following day, being retarded by adverse cnrrents Coltunbiis gave 
this island the name of Santa Mana de la Concepcion he does not men¬ 
tion either its beanngs from San Salvador, or the course which he steered 
in gomg to it. We know that m all this neighborhood the current sets 
strongly and constantlj to the W N W , and smce Columbus had the 
current against hun, he must ha\ e been sailmg m an opposite direction, or 
to the E SE Besides, when near Concepcion, Columbus sees another 
island to the westward, the largest he had yet seen, but he tells us that 
he anchored off Concepcion, and did not stand for this larger island, be¬ 
cause he could not have sailed to the west Hence it is rendered certain 
that Columbus did not sad westward m gomg from San Salvador to Con¬ 
cepcion , for, from the opposition of the wind, as there could be no other 
cause, he could not sail towards that quarter Now, on reference 
to the chart we find the island at present known as Concepcion situ¬ 
ated E S E from San Salvador, and at a correspondmg distance of five 
leagues 

Leavmg Concepcion on the 16lh October, Columbus steered for a very 
large island seen to the westward mne leagues off, and which extended 
itself twenty-eight leagues m a S E and N W direction He was be¬ 
calmed the whole day, and did not reach the island until the foUowmg 
monung, 17th October He named it Femandina. At noon he made sail 
agam, ■with a ■view to run round it, and reach another island called Samoet, 
but the ■wmd bemg at S E by S, the course he wished to steer, the na¬ 
tives signified that it would be ea.=ier to sad round this island by running 
to the N W with a fan- wmd He therefore bore up to the N W, and 
havmg run two leagues found a man elons port, with a narrow entrance, 
or rather ■with two entrances, for there was an island which shut it in 
completely, fomung a noble basm withm Salhng out of this harbor bj 
the opposite entrance at the N W , he discovered that part of the island 
which runs east and west. The natives signified to hun that this island 
w as smaller than Samoet, and that it would be better to return towards 
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the latter It had now become calm, bnt Bhortly after there Bpnmg up a 
breeze from W N W, which was ahead for the course they had been 
steering, so they bore up and stood to the E S E in order to get an 
o ffing , for the weather threatened a storm, which however dissipated itself 
in rain The next day, being the 18th October, they anchored opposite the 
extrenuty of Femandina 

The whole of this descnption answers most accurately to the island 
of Exuma, which hes south from San Salvador, and S W by S from 
Concepcion The only mconsistency is, that Columbus states that Fer- 
nandina bore nearly west from Concepcion, and was twenty-eight leagues 
m extent Tins mistake must have proceeded from his having taken the 
long chain of keys called La Cadena for part of the same Exnma, uhich 
contmuous appearance they naturally assume when seen from Concep¬ 
cion, for they ran m the same S E and N W direction Their bearings, 
■when seen from the same point, are likewise westerly as well as south¬ 
westerly As a proof that such was the case, it may be observed, that, 
after having approached these islands, instead of the extent of Feman- 
dina being mcreased to his eye, he now remarks that it ivas twenty 
leagues long, whereas before it was estimated by him at twenty-eight, 
he now discovers tliat mstead of one island there were many, and alters 
his course southerly to reach the one that was most conspicuous 

The identity of the island here descnbed mth Exuma is irresistibly 
forced upon the mind The distance from Concepcion, the remarkable 
port with an island in front of it, and farther on its coast turmng off to 
the westward, are all so accurately delineated, that it would seem as 
though the chart had been drawn from the description of Columbus 

On the 19th October, the ships left Fernandina, steermg S E with the 
wmd at north Saihng three hours on this course, they discovered 
Samoet to the east, and steered for it, amving at its north pomt before 
noon Here they found a little island surrounded by rocks, with another 
reef of rocks lying between it and Samoet To Samoet Columbus gave 
the name of Isabella, and to the point of it opposite the httle island, tliat 
of Cabo del Isleo, the cape at the S W pomt of Samoet Columbus called 
Cabo de Laguna, and off this last his ships were brought to anchor The 
httle island lay m the direction from Femandma to Isabella, east and west 
The coast from the small island lay westerly twelve leagues to a cape, 
which Columbus called Fermosa from its beauty, this he believed to be 
an island apart from Samoet or Isabella, with another one between them 
Leaving Cabo Laguna, where he remained until the 20th October, Colum- 
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bus steered to the N E towards Cabo del Tsleo, but meeting with shoals 
inside the small island, ho did not corao to anchor until the day following 
Near this extremity of Isabella tlioy found a lake, from which tlie ships 
were supplied with water 

This island of Isabella, or Samoct, agrees so accurately in its descrip¬ 
tion with Isla Largn, which lies cast of Exuma, that it is only necessary 
to road it witli tlio chart unfolded to become convinced of the identity 

Having resolved to visit tlio island which the natives called Cuba, and 
dosenbod as lioaring W S W from Isabella, Columbus left Cabo del isleo 
at midnight, the commencement of the 24th October, and shaped his course 
accordingly to tlie W S W The wind continued light, witli rain, until 
noon, when it freshened up, and in tlio evening Capo Verde, the S W. 
point of Fomandino, boro N W distant seven leagues As tlio night 
became tempestuous, ho lay to until mormng, drifting according to the 
reckoning two leagues 

On tlio morning of the 26th ho made sail again to W S W, until nine 
o’clock, when ho had run five leagues, ho tlion steered west untd three, 
when ho had run eleven leagues, at which hour land was discovered, 
consisting of seven or eight keys lying north and soutli, and distant five 
leagues from the ships Here lie anchored tlie next day, south of these 
islands, which ho called Islos do Arena, they were low, and five or six 
leagues in extent 

The distances run by Columbus, added to the departure taken from 
Ecrnandina and the distance from tlioso islands of Arena at tlio time of 
discovering, give a sum of tliirty leagues This sum of tlilrty leagues is 
about tlireo loss than the distance from the S W point of Fornandina or 
Exuma, whence Columbus took his departure, to the group of Mucaras, 
which lie cast of Cayo Lobo on the grand bank of Bahama, and which 
correspond to the descnption of Columbus If it were necessary to ac¬ 
count for the difforonce of three leagues in a reckoning, whore so much 
IS given on conjecture, it would readily occur to a seaman, tliat an allow¬ 
ance of two leagues for drift, during a long night of blowy weather, is 
but a small one The course from Exuma to the Mucaras is about S W 
by W The course followed by Columbus differs a little from this, but ns 
it was Ills intention, on sotting sail from Isabella, to steer W S W , and 
since ho afterwards altered it to west, ivo may conclude that he did so in 
consequence of having been run out of his course to the soiitliward, while 
lying to the night previous 

Oct. 27 —At sunnso Columbus set sad from the isles Arenas or Mu- 
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Caras, for an island called Cuba, steenng S S W At dark, having made 
seienteen leagues on that course, be saw the land, and hove lus ships to 
until morning On the 28th he made sail agam at S S W, and entered 
a beautiful mer with a fine harbor, which he named San Salvador The 
journal m this part does not describe the locahhes with the ramuteness 
with which every thing has hitherto been noted, the text also is m several 
places obscure 

This port of San Salvador we take to be the one now known as Cara- 
velas Grandes, situated eight leagues west of Nuevitas del Prmclpe Its 
beanngs and distance from the Mncaras comcide exactly mth those run 
by Columbus , and its descnphon agrees, as far as can be ascertamed by 
charts, with the port which he nsited 

Oct 29 —Leaving this port, Columbus stood to the west, and hanng 
sailed six leagues, he came to a point of the island runmng N W , which 
we take to be the Punta Gorda, and, ten leagues farther, another stretch¬ 
ing easterly, which will be Punta Cnnana One league farther he disco¬ 
vered a small nver, and beyond this another very large one, to which he 
gave the name of Rio de Mares This nver emptied into a fine basin re¬ 
sembling a lake, and having a bold entrance it had for landmarks two 
round mountains at the S W, and to the W N W a bold promontory, 
suitable for a fortification, which projected far into the sea This we take 
to be the fine harbor and nver situated west of Point Cunana , its distance 
corresponds inth that run by Columbus from Caravelas Grandes, which 
we have supposed identical with Port San Salvador Leaiong Rio de 
Mares the 30tb of October, Columbus stood to the N W for fifteen 
leagues, when he saw a cape, to which he gave the name of Cabo de 
Palmas This, we believe, is the one which forms the eastern entrance to 
Laguna de Moron. Beyond this cape was a nver, distant, accordmg to 
the natives, four days’ journey from the town of Cuba, Columbus deter- 
mmed therefore to make for it 

Having lain to all mght, he reached the nver on the 31st of October, 
but found that it was too shallow to admit his ships This is supposed to 
be what is now known as Laguna de Moron, Beyond this was a capo 
surrounded by shoals, and another projected stiU farther out Between 
these two copes was a bay capable of receiving small vessels The iden¬ 
tity here of the descnpbon with the coast near Laguna de Moron seems 
very clear The cape east of laguna de Moron coincides witli Cape 
Palmas, the Laguna de Moron with the shoal nver descnbed by Colum¬ 
bus, and m the western pomt of entrance, with ^he island of Cabnon 
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opposite it, we recognize the two projecting capes he speahs of, with what 
appeared to be a bay between them This aU is a remarkable combination, 
difficnlt to be found any where bat in the same spot which Colomhns ws- 
ited and descnbed Further, the coast from the port of San Salvador 
had run west to Rio de Mares, a distance of seventeen leagues, and from 
Eio de Mares it had extended X fifteen leagues to Cabo de Palrnos, 
all of which agrees fully with v\ hat has been here supposed The wmd 
having shifted to north, which was contrarv to the course they had been 
Eteenng, the vessels bore up and returned to Rio de Mares 

On the 12th of November the ships sailed out of Rio de Mares to go 
.n quest of Babeque, an island believed to abound m gold, and to he E by 
S finm that port. Havmg sailed eight leagues with a fair wind, they 
came to a nver, m which may be recognized the one which hes just west 
of Punta Gorda. Four leagues farther they saw another, which they called 
Rio del Sol It appeared very large, but they did not stop to examine it, 
as the wmd was fair to advance This we take to be the nver now known 
as Sabana. Columbus was now retracing his steps, and had made twelve 
leagues from Rio de Mares, but m gomg west from Port San Salvador to 
Rio de Mares, he had run seventeen leagues San Salvador, therefore, 
remains five leagues east of Rio del Sol, and, accordingly, on reference 
to the chart, we find Coravelas Grandes situated a correspondmg distance 
from Sabana. 

Having run she leagues from Rio del Sol, which makes m all eghteen 
leagues from Rio de Mares, Columbus came to a cape which he called 
Cabo de Cuba, probably from supposmg it to be the extremity of that 
island This corresponds precisely m distance from Punta Cunana with the 
lesser island of Gnajava, situated near Cuba, and between which and the 
greater Gnajava Columbus must have passed m nmmng m for Port San 
Salvador Either he did not notice it, from his attention being engrossed 
bv the magnificent island before him, or, as is also possible, his vessels 
may have been drifted through the passage, which is two leagues wide, 
while Ivmg to the night previous to their arrival at Port San Salvador 

On the 13th of November, havmg hove to aU night, in the morning the 
ships passed a pomt two leagues in extent, and then entered into a gulf 
that made mto the S S Vf , and which Columbus thought separated Cuba 
from Bohio At the bottom of the gulf was a large basm between two 
mountains He could not determme whether or not this was an arm of 
the sea, for not findmg shelter from the north wind, he put to sea again 
Hence it would appear that Columbus must have partly sailed round the 
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smaller Gnnjava, which he took to be the extremity of Cuba, without 
being aware that a few hours’ sail would have taken him, by this channel, 
to Port San Salvador, his first discovery in Cuba, and so back to the same 
Rio del Sol which he had passed the day previous Of the two mountains 
seen on both sides of this entrance, the principal one corresponds with the 
peak called Alto de Juan Danne, which hes seven leagues west of Puntn 
de ATatermllos The wind contmmng north, he stood east fourteen leagues 
from Cape Cuba, which we haie supposed the lesser island of Gnajava 
It IS here rendered sure that the point of little Guajava was believed by 
him to be the extremity of Cuba, for he speaks of the land mentioned as 
lying to leeward of the above-mentioned gulf as being the island of Bohio, 
and says that he discovered twenty leagues of it running E S E and 
W N W 

On the 14th November having lain to all night with a N E wind, he 
determmed to seek a port, and if he found none, to return to those which 
he had left in the island of Cuba , for it will be remembered that all east 
of little Gnajava he supposed to be Bohio He steered E by S therefore 
SLx leagues, and then stood in for the land Here he saw many ports and 
islands, but as it blew fresh, with a heavy sea, be dared not enter, but ran 
the coast down N W by W for a distance of eighteen leagues, where he 
saw a clear entrance and a port, m which he stood S S W and afterwards 
S E , the navigation being aU clear and open Here Columbus beheld so 
many islands that it was impossible to count them Thev were very lofty, 
and covered with trees Columbus called the neighbonng sea Mar de 
Nuestra Sefiora, and to the harbor near the entrance to these islands he 
gave the name of Puerto del Pnncipe This harbor he says he did not 
enter until the Sunday following, which was four days after This part 
of the text of Columbus’s journal is confused, and there are also anticipa¬ 
tions, as if It had been written subsequently, or mixed together in copjfong 
It appears evident, that while lying to the mght previous, with the ivind at 
N E , the ships had drifted to the N W, and been earned by the powerful 
current of the Bahama channel far in the same direction When they 
bore up, therefore, to return to the ports which they had left m the island 
of Cuba, they fell in to leeward of them, and now first discovered the 
numerous group of islands of which Cayo Romano is the pnnqipal The 
current of this channel is of itself sufficient to have earned the vessels to 
the westward a distance of 20 leagues, which is what they had run east¬ 
erly smee leaving Cape Cuba, or Gnajava, for it had acted upon them 
dunng a penod of thirty hours There can be no doubt as to the identity 
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of these keys with those about Cayo Romano, for they are the onlv on °5 
in the neighborhood of Cuba that are not of a low and swampv nature, but 
large and lofty They inclose a free, open nangation, and abundance of 
fine harbors, m late years the resort of pirates, who found security and 
concealment for themselves and their pnzes in the recesses of these loftv 
keys From the descnption of Columbus, the vessels must have entered 
between the islands of Banl and Pacedon, and sailing along Cayo Romano 
on a S E course, have reached in another day their old cruismg ground in 
the neighborhood of lesser Guajava. Not only Colnmbns does not tell ns 
here of his having changed his anchorage amongst these keys, but his 
journal does not even mention his having anchored at aU, tmtil the return 
from the meffectual search after Babeque. It is clear, from what has 
been said, that it was not m Port Pnncipe that the vessels anchored on this 
occasion, but it could not have been very distant, smce Colnmbns went 
from the ships in his boats on the 18th November, to place a cross at its 
entrance He had probably seen the entrance from without, when sailmg 
east from Guajava on the 13th of November The identity of this poN 
with the one now known as Neuvitas el Pnnnpe seems certam, from the 
I description of its entrance Colnmbns, it appears, did not visit its mtenor 
I On the 19th November the ships sailed agam, in quest of Babeque 

At sunset Port Pnncipe bore S S W distant seven leagues and havmg 
sailed all nigbt at N E by N and until ten o’clock of the ne'ct day (20th 
November), they had run a distance of fifteen leagues on that course 
The wmd blowing from E S E , which was the direction in which Babe¬ 
que was supposed to he, and the weather bemg foul, Columbus deteimmed 
to return to Port Pnncipe, which was then distant twenty-five leagues 
He did not wish to go to Isabella, distant only twelve leagues, lest the In- 
I dians whom he had brought from San Salvador, which lay eight leagues 

i from Isabell?^ should make their escape Thus in sailmg N E by N 

I from near Port Pnncipe, Columbus had approached within a short distance 
of Isabella. That island was then, according to his calculations, thirty- 
! seven leagues from Port Pnncipe , and San Salvador was forty-five leagues 
I from the same pomt. The first difiers but eight leagues from the truth, 

I the latter nine , or from the actual distance of Neuvitas el Pnncipe from 

i Isla Larga nnrl San Salvador Again, let ns now call to mmd the course 

[ made by Columbus m gomg from Isabella to Cuba , it was first ^ S W , 

I then west, and afterwards S S W Having consideration for the different 

j distances run on each, these vield a medium course not matenally different 

[ from S W Sailing then S W from Isabella, Colnmbns had reached Port 
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San Salvador, on the coaat of Cuba. Making afterivarda a course of 
N E by N from off Port Pnncipe, he was going in the direction of Isa¬ 
bella. Hence we deduce that Port San Salvador, on the coast of Cuba, 
lay west of Port Pnncipe, and the whole combination is thus bound to¬ 
gether and estabbshed The two islands seen by Columbus at ten o’clock 
of the same 20th November, must have been some of the keys which he 
west of the Jnmentos Running back towards Port Pnncipe, Columbus 
made it at dark, but found that he had been earned to the westward by the 
currents This furnishes a snfficient proof of the strength of the current 
in the Bahama channel, for it will be remembered that he ran over to 
Cuba with a fair wind After contending for four days, until the 24th 
November, with light winds against the force of these currents, he amved 
at length opposite the level island whence he had set out the week before 
when going to Babeque 

We are thus accidentally informed that the pomt from which Colum¬ 
bus started in search of Babeque was the same island of Guajava the 
lesser, which lies west of Neuvitas el Pnncipe Further at first he 
dared not enter into the opening between the two mountains, for it seemed 
ns though tlie sea broke upon them , but having sent the boat ahead, the 
vessels followed in at S W and then W into a fine harbor The level 
island lay north of it, and with another island formed a secure basm capa¬ 
ble of sheltenng all the navy of Spain This level island resolves itself 
then into our late Cape Cuba, which we have supposed to be little Gua¬ 
java, and the entrance east of it becomes identical with the gulf above 
mentioned which lay between two mountains, one of which we have sup¬ 
posed the Alto de Juan Daune, and which gulf appeared to divide Cuba 
from Bobio Our course now becomes a plain pne On the 26th of No¬ 
vember, Columbus sailed from Santa Catalina (the name given by him to 
the port lost desenbed) at sunnse, and stood for the cape at the S E 
which he called Cabo de Pico In this it is easy to recognize the high 
peak already spoken of as the Alto de Juan Daune Amved off this he 
saw another cape, distant fifteen leagues, and stiU farther another five 
leagues beyond it, which he called Cabo de Campana The first must be 
that now known as Point Padre, the second Point Mnlas their distances 
from Alto de Juan Daune are underrated, but it reqmres no little expen- 
ence to estimate correctly the distances of the bold headlands of Cuba, as ‘ 
seen through the pure atmosphere that Burrounds the island 

Havmg passed Pomt Mnlas in the night, on the 27th Columbus looked 
mto the deep bay that hes S E of it, and seemg the bold projecting head- 
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]:j;d tBai nxies o^t. Kt^eea Pot Xipe arJ Pert Efe=^ *tJj deep 
bat cn ezch rde o'" it. he sappo^^ it. to be an ate of the see dr-jiii~ oae 
lead froei eretbe' TaJi an island between them 

HeTmg kaded eI Taco fo- a E''’ot time Co’nr-bTs arvred a tee e~e- 
rmg of tee 27th at Biracoa. Co 'rt ch he gat the ra-s o*’ Pceto Santo 
Fora Cabo del Pico to Pco-to Santo, a d.stanae o'" sat- leagnes, be had 
passed no fe-^e- than n-re good ports ard fire n-et to Cac^ Ca—pana. 
and thence to Pceto S..njo e-ght r-ot rret, each —ith a trxd jwt; ah 
of -^b'ch mar he found on the chat he‘'^ee-' .-olto de Jean Danne end 
Earacoa. Eg h'^tgng near the cc,ast he h.ad been ansated to the S E bj 
the eddg ctment o'" the B^Eanra c’-anne’ Sah^rg from Pceto San*o rr 
Earzcca cn the .ith of Decerahe’', he reac’-ed tae e-trerafg of Cnha the 
foUotrg dag, and stnhng oT npon a tnd to tre S E. in search of Bi- 
hegre, rvhich lag to the X E he cate m rght o'' Boh o, to -^Lch he 
gave the name of Hisnan ohu 

On tehmg lea^e of Cuba. Co’nth ns te^s vs taat he had ccc.=ted it a 
dlstence of 120 leagues .A.Po'ang t'^en'j league? o'" ta.s distance fo* 
h j caving foUo—ed tne ttdcla'ions c' the coa.t, the retanmg ICO tea- 
snred fret Poti ilags: faB enctig epon Cahnen Keg, tinea te have 
seppyosed the "vesteti hcandaiv of fcs d.scoTenes 

The astnncnncal ohsetations c'’ Go’ntha? fotn no oVectm to that 
has teen here advanced; for he ts’ls ns that the instretent -^Inch he 
made use of to teasirre the trendnn alttcda^ of the heavenly bod-es tas 
ont of orde- and not to te depended upon He places ins firs* d.sco-e’g 
GnarcLam, in the latitcce of Ferro, tc cb is ahont 27^ 20' nrtn San 
Sal'ado’ te find m 24° 30' and Tcrh s E’nnd in 21° 30' both are very 
tide of the truth, bnt it ts certam''y eas-er to conce—e an errer of three 
than one of she degrees. 

Laying asHe geographical demcnstraticn. let ns no*^ exarr.me ho~ 
h.stcncal records agree tith the opm on he-e supported, that the island of 
San Salvador tas the first point there Co’nnabns canae m contact 'mlh 
the XeT World. Herrera, ~^ho is conrde-ed the most farthfni ard 
authentic of Spanish historians. 'TO'e has Hstogv of the Indies tovnirds 
the year 1600 In describmg the vogaae of Jnan Ponce de Leon, maCe 
to Flcmda m 1512, hs makes the foBo-drig remarks •* “ LeaTng Aguada 
in Podo Rico they steered to the X W Ly X., and in five dags am*'ed 

* Herreni, ILsa, Ini, decad „ lib ii. cap 10 1 
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at an island called El '\nejo, in latitude 23° 30' north The nest day they 
amved at a small island of the Lucayos, called Caycos On the eighth 
day they anchored at another island called Yaguna m 24°, on the eighth 
day out from Porto Rico Thence they passed to the island of Mannega, 
in 24° 30', and on the eleventh day they reached Guonahani, which is m 
26° 40' north This island of Gnanaham was the first discovered by 
Columbus on his first voyage, and which he called San Salvador ” This 
IS the substance of the remarks of Herrera, and is entirely conclusive as 
to the location of San Salvador The lahtndes, it is true, are aU placed 
higher than we now know them to be , that of San Salvador being such 
as to correspond with no other land than that now known ns the Berry 
Islands, nhich are seventy leagues distant from the nearest coast of 
Cuba whereas Columbus tells us that San Salvador was only forty-five 
leagues from Port Pnncipe But m those infant days of navigation, the 
instruments for measnrmg the altitudes of the heavenly bodies, and the 
tables of decimations for deducing the latitude, must have been so imperfect 
as to place the most scientific navigator of the tune below the most mechan¬ 
ical one of the present. 

The second island arrived at by Ponce de Leon, m his northwestern 
course, was one of the Caycos, the first one, then, called El Viejo, must 
have been Turk’s Island, which hes S E of the Caycos The third 
island they came to was probably Manguana, the fourth. Crooked Island , 
and the fifth, Isla Larga Lastly they came to Guanaham, the San Salva¬ 
dor of Columbus If this be supposed identical with Turk’s Island, where 
do we find the succession of islands touched at bj Ponce de Leon on his 
way fiem Porto Rico to San Salvador 7* No stress has been laid, m these 
remarks, on the identity of name which has been preserved to San 
Salvador, Concepcion, and Port Pnncipe, with those given by Columbus, 
though traditional usage is of vast weight m such matters Geographical 
proof, of a conclusive tmd it is thought, has been advanced, to enable the 
world to remam m its old hereditary behef that the present island of San 
Salvador is the spot where Columbus first set foot upon the New World 
Estabhshed opimons of the kmd should not be hghtly molested. It is a 


* In the first chapter of Herrera’s description of the Indies, appended to 
his history, .s another scale of the Bahama inlands, which corroborates the 
above It begins at the opposite end, at ihe N W , and runs down to the S h 
It IS thought unnecessary to cite it particularly 
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good old rule, that ought to be hept in mind m cunous research as well as 
temtonal deahngs, “ Do not disturb the ancient landmarks ” 

Nbie to the Sevtaed Edition of 1848 —The Baron de Hnmboldt, in his 
“ Examen cntique de I’histoire de la geogmphie dn noaveau comment,” pub- 
hshed in 1837, speaks repeatedly in high terms of the ability displayed in the 
above examination of the ronte of Columbns, and argues at great length and 
quite conclusively in support of the opinion contained m it Above all, he pro¬ 
duces a document hitherto unknown, and the great importance of which had 
been discovered by M Valeknaer and himself m 1832 This is a map made 
in 1500 by that able manner Juan de la Cosa, who accompamed Columbns in 
his second voyage and sailed with other of the discoverers In this map, of 
M hich the Baron de Humboldt gives an engraving, the islands ns laid down agree 
completely with the bearings and distances given in the journal of Columbns, 
and establishes the identity of Ban Salvador, or Cat Island, and Gnanaham 

•' I feel happy,” says M de Humboldt, “ to be enabled to destroy the incer¬ 
titudes (which rested on this subject) by a document as ancient as it is unknown, 
a document which confirms irrevocably the arguments which Mr Washington 
Irvmg has given m his work against the hypotheses of the Turk’s Island ” 

In the present revised edition the author feels at liberty to give the merit 
of the very masterly paper on the route of Columbus, where it is justly due It 
was furnished him at Madnd by the late commander Alexander Slidell Mac¬ 
kenzie, of the United States navy, whose modesty shrunk from afiixmg his 
name to an article so calculated to do him credit, and which has since chal¬ 
lenged the high eulogiums of men of nautical science 


No xvni 

PRINCIPrtS UPON WHICH THE SUMS MENTIONED IN THIS WORK 
HAVE BEEN REDUCED INTO MODERN OURRENCI 

In the reign of Ferdmand and Isabella the mark of silver, which was equal 
to 8 ounces or to 60 castdlonos was divided into 66 reals, and each real mto 
34 maravediB, so that there were 2210 maravedis in the mark of silver 
Among other silver corns there was the real of 8, which conastmg of 8 
reals, was, withm a small fraction, the eighth part of a mark of silver, or 
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one ounce Of the gold coins then in circulation the castillano or ddbla 
de la vanda was worth 490 mamvedis, and the dncado 383 maravedis 

If the value of the maravedi had remained unchanged m Spam down 
to the present day, it woidd be easy to reduce a sum of the tune of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella into a correspondent sum of current money , but by 
the successive depreciations of the com of VeUon, or mixed metals, issued 
smce that period, the real and mararedi of VeUon, which had replaced the 
ancient currency, were reduced towards the year 1700, to about a third of 
the old real and maravedi, now known as the real and maravedi of silver 
As, howei er, the ancient piece of 8 reals was equal approximately to tbe 
ounce of silver, and the duro, or dollar of the present day, is likewise 
equal to an ounce, they ma)' be considered identical Indeed, m Spanish 
Amenca, the doUar, mstead of bemg divided mto 20 reals, as m Spam, is 
divided mto only 8 parts caUed reals, which evidently represent the real 
of the time of Ferdinand and IsabeUa, as the dollar does the real of 8 
But the ounce of sdver was anciently worth 276it maravedis, the dollar, 
therefore, is likewise equal to 276i maravedis By converting then the 
sums mentioned m this work mto maravedis, they have been afterwards 
reduced mto doUars by dividmg by 2764- 

There is stiU, however, another calculation to be mode, before we can 
arrive at the actual value of any sum of gold and silver mentioned m for¬ 
mer bmes It IS necessary to notice the vanabon which has taken place 
m the value of the metals themselves In Europe, previous to the dis¬ 
covery of the New World, an ounce of gold commanded an amount of food 
or labor which would cost three ounces at the present day, hence an 
ounce of gold was then estimated at three bmes its present value At 
the same bme an ounce of silver commanded an amount which at present 
costs 4 ounces of silver It appears from this, that the value of gold and 
silver varied with respect to each other, as well as with respect to all other 
commodities This is owmg to there having been much more sUvcr 
brought from the New World, mth respect to the quonbty previously m 
circulahon, than there has been of gold In the I6th century one ounce 
of gold was equal to about 12 of silver, and now, m the year 1827, it is 
exchanged against 16 

Hence givmg an idea of the relabve value of the sums menboned m 
this work, it has been found necessary to mulbply them hy three when m 
gold, and by four when expressed m sdver * 


See Caballero Pesos y Jledidas J B Say Economie Pohtiqae 
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It IS expedient to add that the dollar is reckoned m this work at 100 
cents of the United States of North America, and four shillings and six¬ 
pence of England. 


No XIX. 

PRESTEK JOHN 

Said to be derived from the Persian Prestegam or Peresiigani, which 
signifies apostohque, or Presclitak-Geham, angel of tlie world It is 
the name of a potent Chnstian monarch of shadowy renown, whose domin¬ 
ions were placed by writers of the middle ages sometimes m the remote 
parts of Asia and sometimes m Africa, and of whom such contradictoiy 
accounts were given by the travelers of those days tliat the very exist- 
once either of him or his kingdom came to be considered doubtful It 
now appears to be admitted, that there really was such a potentate in a 
remote part of Asia He was of the Nestonan Christians, a sect spread 
throughout Asia, and taking its name and ongin from Nestonus, a 
Chnstian patriarch of Constantmople 

The first vague reports of a Chnstian potentate m the intenor of Asia, 
or as it was then called India, were brought to Europe by the Crusaders, 
who it IS supposed gathered them from the Synan merchants who traded 
to the veiy confines of China 

In subsequent ages, when the Portuguese in their travels and voyages 
discovered a Chnstian king among the Abyssinians, called Baleel-Gian, 
they confounded him with the potentate already spoken of Nor was the 
blunder extraordinary, since the onginal Prester John was said to reign 
over a remote part of India, and the ancients included m that name Ethio¬ 
pia and aU tlie regions of Afnca and Asia bordenng on the Red Sea and 
on the commercial route from Egypt to Indm 

Of the Prester John of India we have reports furnished by William 
Ruysbrook, commonly called Rubroqnis, a Franciscan fnar sent by Louis 
IX, about the middle of the thirteenth century to convert the Grand Khan 
According to him, Prester John was originally a Nestonan pnest, who on 
the death of the sovereign made himself king of the Naymans, all Nesto- 
nan Chnstians Carpini, a Franciscan fnar, sent by pope Innocent in 
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1246 to convert the Mongols of Persia, says, that Ocoday, one of the sons 
of Ghengis Khan of Tartaiy, marched with an army against the Christians 
of Grand India The king of that country, who was called Prester John, 
came to their succor Having had figures of men made of bronze, he had 
them fastened on the saddles of horses, and put fire within, with a man 
behmd with a bellows When they came to battle these horses were put m 
the advance, and the men who were seated behmd the figures, threw some- 
thmg mto the fire, and blowmg with their bellows, made such a smoke 
that the Tartars were quite covered with it They then fell on them, 
dispatched many with their arrows, and put the rest to flight 

Marco Polo (1271) places Prester John near the great wall of China, 
to the north of Chan-si, m Teudich, a populous region fuU of cities and 
castles 

Mandeville (1332) makes Prester sovereign of Upper India (Asia), 
TOth four thousmd islands tnbntaiy to him 

When John II, of Portugal, was pushing his discovenes along the 
African coast, he was mformed that 360 leagues to the east of the king¬ 
dom of Benin in the profound depths of Africa, there was a puissant 
monarch, called Ogave, who had spiritual and temporal jurisdiction over 
all the surroundmg kings 

An African prince assured him, also, that to the east of Tunbnctoo 
there was a sovereign who professed a religion similar to that of the 
Christians, and was king of a Mosaic people 

King John now supposed he had found traces of the real Prester 
John, with whom he was eager to form an alliance rehgious as well ns 
commercial In 1487 he sent envoys by land m quest of him One was 
a gentleman of his household, Pedro de Covilham, the other, Alphonse 
de Paiva They went by Naples to Rhodes, thence to Cairo, thence to 
Aden on the Arabian Gulf above the mouth of the Red Sea 

Here they separated vath an agreement to rendezvous at Cairo Al¬ 
phonse de Paivn sailed direct for Ethiopia, Pedro de Conlham for the 
Indies The latter passed to Caheut and Goa, where he embarked for 
Sofala on the eastern coast of Africa, thence returned to Aden, and made 
his way back to Cairo Here he learned that his coadjutor, Alphonso de 
Paiva, had died m that city He found two Portuguese Jews uniting for 
him with fresh orders from king John not to give up his researches after 
Prester John until he found him One of the Jews he sent back witli a 
journal and verbal accounts of his travels With the other he set ofi" 
agam for Aden, thence to Ormuz, at the entrance of the Gulf of Persia 
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Trliere aH the nch merchsn^isa of the Eir* *va.= troaghi to os teaspoxted 
thence Srna and Egypt into Etrrope 

Hanng taken note of every thing here, he emlerked on the Hed Sea, 
andarrr'edatthe conrtofanAbrssinianpnnceiiiiinedEscander, (tLsAra- 
Irc version of Aleznnder,) ^hmi he conrdered the realPrester John- The 
pnnce received hnn graronsly and nrunfes'ed a disposition to fa'^o' tne 
oDject of Ins embassy, hut d,ed snddenly, and h-s snccesso” Xant refused 
to let Covilhain depart, hut kept him fo* many years about Ls person, as 
his prune councilor, lansamg on h.m -wealth end honors After aD, 
this vms no* the real Prester John, rvho, as has been observed, vras an 
-Asiatic potentate 


XX- 

JIAECO POLO* 

Ths travels of blaroo Po’o, or Paolo, fnnush a key to many parts of 
the '"oyages and speculations of Columhus vrhich —itnoul rt -vould hardly 
be comprehensible 

jiarco Po''o vas a native of Yemce, '^ho, m the thirteenth century, 
made a journey into the remote, and, at that time nakno-m regions of tne 
East, and filled all Christendom vith cunos-^ by his account of the coun¬ 
tries he had visited- He mas preceded m Ls tra"els br his fi-tier Nicho¬ 
las and his uncle blafieo Po''o These t^o brothers -^e~e of an illnstnons 
fsmd y in Yemce, and embarked about the year 1255, on a comme-cial 
voyage to the East Having traversed the bled-terranean and through tne 

' la prepamg ihs first edition cf ih-s “cik fo~ he jj’tss 'ae auio- had no* 
the benefit of the Eng-ish tiauslacon of blarco Po’o, pnhLshed a fim years 
smce, vatn adnuiahle commentanes, fay YTh.ani hlarsden, F. E. S Ee 
Evaded hunseli, pniicrpall'', of an Italiaa version m the Yene-an edition 
cf Ramcs-o (1606), tne French tiansuUon fay Bsrg'rou, and aa o'd and 
very incorrect Spamsa tracs-atron. Ha-nug stats frocnred the wa~h cf 
3E Jlaisden he has made constdemole akerations in these nonces of 
Zilaico Po’o 
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Bosphorus, they stopped for a short time at Constantinople, which city had 
recently been wrested from the Greeks by the joint arms of France and 
Vemce Here they disposed of their Itahan merchandise, and, having pur¬ 
chased a stock of jewelry, departed on an adventnrons expedition to trade 
with the western Tartars, who, having overran many parts of Asia and 
Europe, were setthng and forming cities m the vicimty of the Wolga 
After traversing the Euxme to Soldaia, (at present Sndak,) a port in the 
Cnmea, they contmned on, by land and water, until they reached the mili¬ 
tary court, or rather camp of a Tartar pnnce, named Barkah, a descendant 
of Ghengis Khan, into whose hands they confided all their merchandise 
The barbanc chieftain, while he was dazzled by their precious commodi¬ 
ties, was flattered by the entire confidence m his justice mamfested by 
these strangers He repaid them with pnncely mumficence, and loaded 
them with favors dunng a year that they remained at his court. A war 
breakmg out between their patron and his cousin Hulagu, chief of the 
eastern Tartars, and Barkah bemg defeated, the Polos were embarrassed 
how to extricate themselves from the country and return home in safety 
The road to Constantinople bemg cut oflT by the enemy, they took a cir¬ 
cuitous route, round the head of the Caspian Sea, and through the deserts 
of Transo-anna, until they arrived m the city of Bokhara, where they re¬ 
sided for three vears 

While here there amved a Tartar nobleman who was on an embassy 
from the victorious Hulagu to his brother the Grand Khan The ambas¬ 
sador became acquainted mth the Venetians, and finding them to be 
versed in the Tartar tongue and possessed of curious and valuable knou- 
ledge, he prevailed upon them to accompany him to the court of the em- 
neror, situated ns they supposed, at the very extremity of the East 

After a march of several months, being delayed by snow-storms and 
inundations, they arrived an the court of Cublai, otherwise called the Great 
Khan, which signifies King of Kings, bemg the sovereign potentate of the 
Tartars This magnificent pnnce received them with great distmchon, 
he made mquines about the countnes and pnnces of the West, their civil 
and nuhtaiy government, and the manners and customs of the Latm nation 
Above all, he was cunous on the subject of the Chnston religion He 
was so much struck by their repbes, that after holdmg a conned with the 
cbef persons of his kingdom, he entreated the two brothers to go on his 
part as ambassadors to the pope, to entreat huq to send a hundred learned 
men well instructed in the Chnsban faith, to impart a knowledge of it to 
the sages of his empue He also entreated them to bnng him a little oil 
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trc Jzsnp ni ' ’j ct ho CJ'O^V'^od irn!* 

Inve rr'irT<-’ou= r^rtJC- It I'^= c c'l'i -/-i ^^r-l 

trrj= coT^'^ of r on, d Xc^o- fotc'^ ^ ^ rt o^ito*^ o^ 

a poLtical na-un Ti c nil^cac" o'" t, c pop, ja p'oaio' t/ o crzsJoz 
Lo.'3 canFod 1 _= po '■<' - to o, djio"’ a oad -p.-l^irooj,,o ,11.' , Yzj^ , it 
F- „= o'" £--r rao-Lont. too’C V,, to coacZ .Vi L- good "ZI Cn /„■ P2.ai 
Lad ’'0 L go‘rT ao'dc-o'ion to cap pracod j" fi.j 3 . cad po^.^’v ' j,/rd, 
Lp odopVag C'n.FV.r *p to raJ c i* a co-.rro'' c..ii=c L.'-^eoo I crd 
the -TcrXe j-ieces o‘'Cfi'L=*c-do-r -go.aFl L'f a-d L f'- la-ctf-^at. ea.- 
lE e', I'-c £0 dan 'j'^Egpf* c-’d trc ‘d-Tccea,- 

H_"!ng "--Pten leP.FrH to tre p/jp. la th- Tarter krzaage, ae tJ;- 
I-e-ec thcd to tie Po’o*, ard appoTi.^ c' . of tr e pnx.c poI no^ Fj.ca of 
his coart to accor’ooop t.ea: n tliij l_ss on O.o trej- tJ.iiiz I^ove L- 
ftir’islc-d tnea: tri a tab’et of go’d oa —r ch "-as eng~27=d tes ropd 
arras; t}i.s -"as to serre as a passpo't- a* rglP o' ttlco u'e goTera ^'s o'" 
tro "areas pro-irres —o-e to ento-ta-a L to fnra.-h tiea nta esco*!^ 
throaga dinge'otis pkeOF, ard reader them J1 ot/ £’ necessarp s^mces at 
the erpase o'” the G*xt Kf.-o. 

TL°j L_d scarce p^ceed^d tr-entp inZos, -^cen the noVexan -rho cc- 
caapared iheae fell iZ. and tier "-ere obhg^ to leave h n. sad coaVaee 
cn thee' node The-jr golden passpjit p^octiredl them evep- attenVon and 
feca-Z" thronghon* tie d.rin.oaF o'”tie G*eatEiar>. Tieparr.-ed sa-Vv 
c‘ .kre- in ApnL 1253, Here tcep received n,:vr£ of tie rscurP tJealn of 
pope CTe-aed IV, at —Lch taja "-ere Eicoh grered, fvorjig it "-odd 
caase dels" a taeir n:,sr on. There vra= at tid t.iae m Asre a legate o'" 

tie ho’v chan-, Teicldo cr Veroorta cf Placent_to vcom tL=p gave an 

accotin* of taeir erriassv He Leard them ""tth g-eat attention and 
inte^rt, aF-l adored tie-n to av-ait tee e’ed on of a im-v pope, TC-oh 
most soon tahe pkee, before then pnae^edto Ikne cn tier- mzro" 
Thep detenamed m tie sdeom to mahe a "ist to then fam_es, and cc- 
ccringip departed for Vegmpont, and tirnce to Veoce, —here great 
changes l„d tehen place m tisn djorestio concerns, denng then 'o-g 
ai-sence The —n'e o'" V chola-F -v-hom h^ had kft p-egirmt- L.d d.^ a 


givinz hrrtn to a son, v-ho had been named 3Iarco 

As the contested election for the neo pontaT reninned perdmg fj-t-F-o 
Years, tier "-e^e tmeesv, lest the empercr of Tartarp should grerv trr- 
jafced, at so long a pos'ponemenl cd" tre con-ers on o'" LmseT and h s 
people -, thep detenrked, tLere''o"», e"* to the elecLon of a pope, hnt 
to proceed to Acr-e, and get sreb d,spatches and srch ghostip nnirstiY for 
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the Grand Khan, as the legate could furnish On the second journey, 
Nicholas Polo took wth him his son Marco, nho afterwards wrote an 
account of these travels 

They were agam received with great favor by the legate Tehaldo, who, 
anxious for the success of their mission, furnished them ivith letters to the 
Grand Khan, in which the doctrmes of the Chnstian faith were fully 
expounded With these, and with a supply of the holy oil from the 
sepulchre, they once more set out in September, 1271, for tee remote parts 
of Tartaiy They had not long departed, when missives amved from 
Rome, mformmg the legate of his own election to the holy chair He 
took the name of Gregory X, and decreed that m future, on the death of n 
pope, the cardinals should be shut up in conclave until they elected a suc¬ 
cessor , a wise regulation, which has smce continued, enforcmg a prompt 
decision, and preventing intrigue 

Immediately on receivmg intelhgence of his election, he dispatched a 
courier to the king of Armema, requestmg that the two Venetians might 
be sent back to him, if they had not departed They joyfully returned, 
and were furnished with new letters to the Khan Two eloquent fhors, 
also, Nicholas Vincenti and Gilbert de Tnpoh, were sent with them, witli 
powers to ordam pnests and bishops and to grant absolution They had 
presents of crystal vases, and other costly articles to dohver to the 
Grand Khan, and thus well provided, they once more set forth on their 
journey * 

Amvmg in Armema, they ran great nsk of their hves from the n ar 
which was raging, the soldan of Babylon having invaded the country 
They took refuge for some time with the superior of a monastery Here 
the two reverend fathers, losing all courage to prosecute so penlous an 
enterpnse, determined to remain, and the Venetians continued tlieir journey 
They were a long time on the way, and exposed to great hardships and 
suffenngs from floods and snow storms, it being the winter season At 
length they reached a town in the domimons of the Khan That potentate 
sent ofiBcers to meet them at forty days’ distance from the court, and to pro¬ 
vide quarters for them during their journey f He received them with 

• Ramusio, tom lu 

t Bergeron, by blunder in the tmnslation from the original Latm, has stated 
that the Khan sent 40,000 men to escort them This has drawn, the ire of 
the cnucs upon Marco Polo, who have cited it as one of his monstrous ex¬ 
aggerations 
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great liindnes®, vas highly gratified v ith tJie resnlt of their misHion and 
■\nth the letters of the pope, and having received from them some oil from 
the lamp of the holy eepnlchre, he had it loci ed np, and guarded it as a 
precious treasure 

The three 1 enetians, father, brother and son, vere treated vuth such 
distmctionby the Khan, that the courtiers ^'•ere filled vuth jealousy hlarco 
soon, hov e\er, made himself popular, and \vas particularly esteemed ly 
the emperor He acquired the four pnncipal languages of the countrv, 
and vas of such remarhable capacity, that, notvnthstanding his youth, the 
Khan employed him in missions and services of importance, m various 
parts of hiB dominions, some to the distance of even six months’ journey 
On these expeditions he vas industnous in gathenng all 1 mds of informa¬ 
tion respectmg that vast empire, and from notes and mmutes made for 
the satisfaction of the Grand Khan, he aflerr ards composed the history 
of his travels 

After about seventeen years residence in the Tartar court the Vene¬ 
tians felt a longing to return to their native country Their patron vas 
advanced m age and could not survive much longer, and after bis death, 
their return might be difficult if not impossible They applied to the 
Grand Khan for permission to depart, but for a time met vitn a refusal, 
accompanied by fnendly upbraidings At length a singular tram of events 
Operated m their la\or, an embassy amved from a hlogul Tartar prmce, 
vho ruled m Persia, and who vas grand nepbev to the emperor The 
ol^ect V as to entreat, as a spouse, a pnncess of the imperial lineage A 
granddaughter of Cublai Khan, seventeen years of age, and of great 
beauty and accomplishments, v as granted to the prayer of the pnnce, and 
departed for Persia nth the ambassadors, and with a splendid retmne, but 
after traveling for some months, was obliged to return on account of the 
distracted state of the country 

The ambassadors despaired of conveymg the beautiful bndetothearms 
of her expecting bridegroom, when Marco Polo returned from a voyage to 
certam of the Indian islands His representations of the safety of a voy¬ 
age in those seas, and his private instigations, mduced the ambassadors to 
urge the Grand Khan for permission to convey the pnncess fay sea to the 
gulf of Persia, and that the Chnstians might accompany them, as being 
best experienced in manlirae afiairs Cublai Khan consented with great 
reluctance, and a splendid fleet vas fitted out and victualed for two years, 
consisting of fourteen ships of four masts, some of which had crews 
of tv 0 hundred and fifty men 
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On parting with the Venetans the munificent Blhan gave them nch 
presents of jei\ els, and made them promise to return to him after they 
had visited their fomihes He authorized them to act as his ambassa¬ 
dors to the prmcipal courts of Europe, and, ns on a fomier occasion, 
furnished them with tablets of gold, to serve, not merely as passports, but 
as orders upon all commanders m his temtones for accommodations and 
supplies 

They set sail therefore in the fleet with the onental princess and her 
attendants and the Persian ambassadors The ships swept along the coast 
of Cochm China, stopped for three months at a port of the island of Su¬ 
matra near the western entrance of the straits of Malacca, waiting for the 
change of the monsoon to pass the bay of Bengal Traversing this vast 
expanse they touched at the island of Ceylon and then crossed the strait to 
the southern part of the great peninsula of India Thence saibng up the 
Pirate coast, as it is called, the fleet entered the Persian gulf and amved 
at the famous port of Olmnz, where it is presumed the voyage terrmnated, 
after eighteen months spent m traversing the Indian seas 

Unfortunately for the royal bnde who was the object of this splendid 
naval expedition, her bridegroom, the Mogul kmg, had died some time be¬ 
fore her amral, leaving a son named Ghazan, during whose minont}' the 
government was admmistered by his uncle Kai-Khatu According to the 
directions of the regent, the pnncess was delivered to the youthful pnnce, 
son of her intended spouse He was at that tune at the head of an army 
on the borders of Persia He was of a diminutive stature but of a great 
soul, and, on afterwards ascending the throne, acqmred renomi for his 
talents and virtues What became of the Eastern bnde, who bad traveled 
so far in quest of a husband, is not known, but every thing favorable is 
to be inferred from the character of Ghazan 

The Polos remamed some time in the court of the regent, and then 
departed, ivith fresh tablets of gold given by that pnnce, to carry them in 
safety and honor through his dominions As they had to traverse many 
countnes where the traveler is exposed to extreme penl, thev appeared on 
their journeys as Tartars of low condition, havmg converted all their 
wealth mto precious stones and sewn them up m the folds and hmngs of 
their coarse garments They had a long, difficult and penlous journey to 
Trebizond, whence they proceeded to Constantmople, thence to Negro- 
pont, and, finally, to Vemce, where they amved m 1295, m good health, 
and hterally laden with nches Havmg heard dnrmg their journey of the 
death of their old benefactor Cublai Khan, they considered their diplo- 
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matic fnnct)on“ at an end, and alpo that they v ere ab'-olrcd from their 
promiHe to return to his dominions 

Ramuoio, in las preface to the narrative of Marco Polo, gives aTanety 
of particulars concerning their arrival, v.hich he compares to tleit of 
Ulysses ^Vhem they arrived at Venice, they were kno.vm by nobody 
So manj jears had elapsed since their departure v ithout any tidings of 
them, that they v’ere eithr r forgotten or considered dead Besides, then- 
foreign garb, the inllnencc of Eonthem guns, and the similitude vhich 
men acquire to those among whom they reside for any length of tune, 
had given tliem the loot of Tartars rather than Italians 

Thej repaired to their own houce, v bich was a noble palace, sitnafed 
in the street of St. Giovanne Chn«^ostomo, and was aftenvards Inown by 
the name of la Corte de la Milionc They found ge-veral of their relatives 
Blill inhabiting it, but they vere slow in recollecting the traveler=, not 
hnoving of their wealth, and probably considenng them, from their 
coarpo and foreign attire, poor adventurers returned to be a charge upon 
their families The Polos, however, took an effectal mode of quickening 
the rnemones of thcir friends, and insuring themselves a loving reception 
They invited them all to a grand banquet. When their guests arrived, 
they received them nchly dressed in garments of enmson satm of onental 
fashion When v'-ater had been served for the v ashing of hands, and 
the company v ere gammoned to table, tlie travelers, who had retired, 
appeared again in stdl richer robes of crimson damask. The first dresses 
ere cut up and distributed among the servants, being of such length 
that they swept the ground, which, says Ramusio, v/as the mode in those 
days with dresses worn vmlhin doors After the first course, they again 
retired and came m dre^ed in enmson velvet, the damask dres»ei> being 
like" i“e gven to the domestics, and the game was done at the end of the 
fca'-t with their velvet robes, when they appeared in the Venetian dress of 
the day The guests v'ere lost in astonishment, and could not compre¬ 
hend the meaning of this masquerade Having dismissed all the 
attondanls, ilarco Polo brought forth the coarse Tartar dresses m which 
they had amved Slashing them in gevera] places vnth a knife, and 
npping open the geams and lining, there tumbled forth rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, diamonds, and other precious stones, until the whole table 
glittered with mestimable wealth, acquired from the munificence of the 
Grand Khan, and conveyed in this portable form through the perils of 
their long journey 

The companj, observes Pramnsio, were out of their wits with amaze- 
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merit, and now clearly perceived what they had at first doubted, that these 
m rery truth were those honored and valiant gentlemen the Polos, and, 
accordingly, paid them great respect and reverence 

The account of this cunous feast is given by Ramnsio, on traditional 
authonty, having heard it many times related by the illnstnous Gtasparo 
Blahpiero, a very ancient gentleman, and a senator, of unquestionable 
veracity, who had it from his father, who had it from his grandfather, and 
BO on up to the fountain-head 

When the fame of this banquet and of the wealth of the travelers 
came to be divulged throughout Vemce, all the city, noble and simple, 
crow ded to do honor to the extraordinarv ment of the Polos Maffeo, who 
was the eldest, was admitted to the dignity of the magistracy The 
3 outh of the city came eveiy day to visit and converse with Marco Polo, 
who was extremely amiable and commumcative They were insatiable 
in their mquines about Cathay and the Grand Khan, which he answered 
wath great courtesy, giving details wuth which they were vastly dehghted, 
and, as he always spoke of tlie wealth of the Grand Khan in round num¬ 
bers, they gave him the name of Messer Marco Mibom 

Some months after their return, Lampa Dona, commander of the 
Genoese navy, appeared in the viciraty of the island of Curzola with 
Ee\enty galleys Andrea Dandolo, the Venetian admiral, was sent against 
him Marco Polo commanded a galley of the fleet. His usual good 
fortune deserted him Advancing the first m the Ime with his galley, and 
not being properly seconded, he ivas taken pnsoner, throjvn m irons, and 
earned to Genoa Here he was detained for a long tune in pnson, and all 
offers of ransom rejected His impnsonment gave great nneasmess to his 
father and uncle, fearing that he might never return Seeing themselves 
in this unhappy state, wath so much treasure and no heirs, they consulted 
together They were both very old men, but Nicolo, observes Ramusio, 
was of a galliard comple.xion it was determmed be should take a wife He 
did so, and, to the wonder of his fhends, in four years had three children 

In the meanwhile, the fame of Marco Polo’s travels had cuculated m 
Genoa His pnson was daily crowded with nobiLty, and he was supplied 
w ith every thmg that could cheer him in his confinement. A Genoese 
gentleman, who visited him ev ery day, at length prevailed upon him to 
write an account of what he had seen He had his papers and journals 
sent to him frnm Vemce, and with the assistance of his fnend, or, as some 
will have it, his fellow-pnsoner, produced the work which afterwards 
made such noise throughout the world 
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Tho mont of Mnrco Polo at longllj procured liim Ins liberty lie 
rotumod to Vomco, wlioro ho found his father willi a house full of cluldrcu 
IIo took it 111 good part, followed tho old man’s oxamplo, married, and had 
two daughters, Moretla and Paulina Tho date of the death of Alarco 
Polo 18 unknown , ho is supposed to have been, at tho lime, aliout seventy 
years of ago On his doatli-bcd ho is said to have been exhorted by his 
friends to retract what ho had published, or, at loast, to disavow those 
jiiirts couuuouly regarded as fictions He replied indignantly that so f.ir 
from having oxaggomted, ho had not told one half of tho oxtraordinarj 
things of which ho had bcon an oye-witness 

Marco Polo died without male issue Of tho threo sons of his father 
by tlic socoud marrmgo, ono only had children, vi? five sons and one 
daughter Tho sous died without leaving issiio, tho daughter nihontcd 
all her father’s woaltli and married into tlio noble and disliiigiiishcd house 
of Trovo-ino Thus tho male lino of tho Polos ceased in 1117, and tho 
family nmno was oxtinguishod 

Such are tho ))nueipal particulars known of Marco Polo, n man who^o 
Iruvols for a long liiuo niado a groat noiso in Europo, and will be found to 
have had a groat cfloct on modern discovery IIis splcmlid account of tho 
extent, wealth, and population of tho Tartar lorntonos fillcil o\cry ono 
with admiration Tho possibility of bringing all those regions under tho 
dominion of tho church, and roiidoriiig tho Gniiid Khnii an obodiont \ass,il 
to the holy chair, was for a long liino a favorilo topic among tlio onthusi- 
astic inissioiianes of Chrislondoin, and Ihcro wore many saints-crraiit who 
undertook to oficct tho convorslou of this magiiificcnt infidel 

Even at tho do-tanco of two centuries, wlioii tho oiilcrprisos for tho 
discovery of tho new route to India had sot all tho wainn heads of Eiirojio 
madding aliout tlicso roinolo regions of tho East, tho conversion of tho 
Grand Kahn bocaino again a popular thonio , and it wais too spcculalno 
and romantic an ontorpnso not to catch tho vivid imnginnlion of Columbus 
In all Ins voyages, he will bo found continually to bo socking after the lor- 
ntorios of tho Grand Kliaii, and oven aflor his last expedition, when nearly 
worn out by ago, bnnlships, and infirimlies, ho olTorod, in a letter to tho 
Spanish mouarchs, wntlou from a bod of sicknoss, to conduct any iiiis- 
sionary to tho tomtonos of tlio Tartar emporor, who would undortako his 
conversion 
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No XXI 

THE TVOKK OF 3IAECO POLO 

The work of Marco Polo is stated by some to have been onginally ^Titteu 
in Latin,* though the most probable opinion is that it was written in the 
Venetian dialect of the Italian Copies of it m mannscnpt were mnltiphed 
and rapidly circulated, translations were made mto various languages, 
until the in\ention of printing enabled it to be widely diffused throughout 
Europe In the course of these translations and successive editions, the 
original tevt, according to Purchas, has teen much vibated, and it is pro¬ 
bable many extnu'agances in numbers and measurements with which 
Marco Polo is charged may be the errors of translators and pnnters 
\Vhen the work first appeared, it wms considered by some as made up 
of fictions and extravagances, and Vossius assures us that even after the 
death of Marco Polo he contmued to be a subject of ndicule among the 
hght and unthinking, insomuch that he was frequently personated at mas¬ 
querades by some wat or droll, who, m his feigned character related all 
lands of extravagant fables and adventures His work, however, excited 
great attention among thinfang men, contammg evidently a fund of mfor- 
mahon concerning vast and splendid conntnes, before unknown to the Eu¬ 
ropean world Vossius assures us that it was at one time highly esteemed 
by the learned Francis Pepin, author of the Brandenbnrgh version, 
styles Polo a man commendable for his piety, prudence, and fideht\ 
Athanasius Kircher, in his account of China, says that none of the an¬ 
cients have descnted the kmgdoms of the remote East with more exact¬ 
ness Various other learned men of past times, have borne testimony to 
his character, and most of the substantial parts of his w ork have teen au¬ 
thenticated by subsequent travelers The most able and ample vindication 
of Marco Polo, however, is to be found m the English translation of his 
work, with copious notes and commentaries, by William Marsden,F R S 
He has dihgently discnmmated between what Marco Polo relates from his 
own observation, and w hat he relates as gathered from others, he points 
out the errors that have arisen from misiuterpretatioiis, omissions or mter- 
pretabons of translators, and he claims all proper allowance for the snper- 


Hisl des Voyages, tom ixvu lib iv cap 3 Pons, 1549 
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stitions colonng of parts of the narrative from the belief, prevalent among 
the most wise and learned of his day, m miracles and magic After pe¬ 
rusing the work of Mr Marsden, the character of Marco Polo nses m the 
estimation of the reader It is evident that his narration, as far as related 
from his own observations, is correct, and that he had really traversed a 
great part of Tartary and Chino, and navigated in the Indian seas Some 
of the countries and many of the islands, however, are evidently described 
from accounts given by others, and in these accounts are generally found 
tlie fables which have excited incredulity and ndicule As he composed 
his work after his return home, partly from memory and partly from memo¬ 
randums, he was liable to confuse what he had heard vvith what he had 
seen, and thus to give undue weight to many fables and exaggerations 
which ho had received from others 

Much has been said of a map brought from Cathay by Marco Polo, 
which was conserved in the convent of San Michale de Murano m the 
vicimty of Venice, and in which the Cape of Good Hope, and the island 
of Madagascar were mdicated, countnes which the Portuguese claim the 
merit of having discovered two centuries afterwards It has been sug¬ 
gested also that Columbus had visited the convent and examined this map, 
whence he denved some of his ideas concermng the coast of India Ac¬ 
cording to Ramusio, however, who had been at the convent, and was well 
acquainted with the pnor, the map preserved there was one copied by a 
fnar from the onginal one of Marco Polo, and many alterations and addi¬ 
tions had since been made by other hands, so that for a long time it lost all 
credit with judicious people, untd on companng it with the work of Marco 
Polo it was found m the mam to agree with his descnptions * The Cape 
of Good Hope was doubtless among the additions made subsequent to the 
discoveries of the Portuguese f Columbus makes no mention of this map, 
which he most probably would have done had he seen it He seems to 
have been entirely guided by the one furnished by Paulo Toscanelh, and 


* Rafnnsio, vok u p 17 

+ Mr Marsden, who has inspected a splendid fac simile of this map pre¬ 
served in the British Museum, objects even to the fundamental part of it 
“ where,” he observes, *' situations are given to places that seem quite mcon- 
sistent wnth the descnptions In the travels and cannot be attributed to their 
author, although inserted on the supposed authority of his writings " Marsden’s 
M Polo Introd p xhi 
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which was apparently projected after the ongmal map, or after the descnp- 
tions of Marco Polo, and the maps of Ptolemy 

^Vllen the attention of the world was turned towards the remote parts 
of Asia m the I6th century, and the Portuguese were makmg their 
attempts to circumnavigate Africa, the narration of Marco Polo again 
rose to notice This, with the travels of Nicolo le Comte, tlie Venetian, 
and of EQerommo da San Stefano, a Genoese, are said to have been the 
prmcipal lights by which the Portuguese gmded themselves m their 
voyages * 

Aboie all, the influence which the work of Marco Polo had over the 
mmd of Columbus, gives it parhcnlar mterest and importance It was 
cndently an oracular work with hun He frequently quotes it, and on his 
\ojTiges, supposmg himself to be on the Asiatic coast, he is contmually 
endeavonng to discover the islands and mam-lands descnbed m it, and to 
find the famous Cipango 

It 13 proper, tlierefore, to specify some of those places, and the manner 
in which they are descnbed by a Venetian traveler, that the reader may 
more fully understand the anboipations which were hauntmg the mmd of 
Columbus m his voyages among the West Indian islands, and along the 
coast of Terra Fuma 

The wmtor residence of the Great Khan, ncconhng to Marco Polo, 
was m the city of Cambalu, or Kanbalu, (smce ascertained to be Pekm,) 
m the provmce of Cathay This city, he says, was twenty-four miles 
square, and admirably built It was impossible, according to Marco Polo, 
to descnbe the vast amount and vanety of merchandise and manufactures 
brought there, it would seem they were enough to furnish the universe 
“ Here are to be seen m wonderful abundance the precious stones, the 
pearls, the silks, and the diverse perfumes of the East, scarce a day passes 
that there does not amve nearly a thousand cars laden with silk, of which 
they make admirable stufis m this city ” 

The palace of the Great Khan is magnificently built, and four miles 
in circmt It is rather a group of palaces In the mtenor it is resplen¬ 
dent with gold and silver, and in it are guarded the precious \’nses and 
jewels of the sovereign All the appomtments of the Khan for war, for 
the chase, for various festivities, are descnbed in gorgeous terms But 
though Marco Polo is magnificent in his descnption of the provmces of 
Cathay, and its impenal city of Cambalu, he outdoes hunself when ho 


Hist dcs Voyages, tom xl lib xi ch 4 
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comes to descnbe the province of Mangi Tins province is supposed to 
be the southern part of China It contains, he says, twelve hundred cities 
The capital Quinsai (supposed to bo the city of Hang-cheu) was twenty- 
e miles from the sea, but communicated by a nver with a port situated 
on the sea-coast, and had great trade with India 

The name Quinsai, accordmg to Marco Polo, signifies the city of 
heaven , he says he has been in it and e-^amined it diligently, and affirms 
it to be the largest in the world , and so undoubtedly it is if the measure¬ 
ment of the traveler is to be taken literally, for he declares that it is one 
hundred miles m circuit. This seeming exaggeration has been explained 
by supposing him to mean Chmese miles or It, which are to the Italian 
miles in the proportion of three to eight, and Mr Marsden observes tliat 
the walls even of the modem city, the limits of which have been consider¬ 
ably contracted, are estimated by travelers at sixty h The ancient city 
has evidently been of immense extent, and as Marco Polo could not be 
supposed to have measured the walls hunself, he has probably taken the 
loose and incorrect estimates of tlie inhabitants He descnbes it also as 
built upon little islands like Vemce, and has twelve thousand stone 
bridges,* the arches of which are so high that the largest vessels can pass 
under them without lowenng their masts It has, he affirms, three thou¬ 
sand baths, and six hundred tliousund families, including domestics It 
abounds with magnificent houses, and has a lake thirty miles in circuit 
within its walls, on the banks of which are superb palaces of people of 
rank + The inhabitants of Qransai ore very voluptuous, and indulge in 
all kinds of luxuries and delights, particularly the women, who are ex¬ 
tremely beautiful There are many merchants and artisans, but the mas- 


* Another blunder in translation has drawn upon Marco Polo the indigna¬ 
tion of George Homins, who (in bis Origin of Amenca, IV 3) exclaims, 
“ Who can believe all that he says of the city of Qumsai I as for example, that 
It has stone bridges twelve tbonsand mileB high&c. It is probable that 
many of the exaggerations in the accounts of Marco Polo are in fact the errors 
of his translators 

Mandeville, speaking of this same city, which he calls Causal, says it is 
built on the sea like Venice, and has twelve hundred bridges 

+ Sit George Staunton menUons this lake as being a beautiful sheet of wa¬ 
ter, about three or four miles in diameter , its margin ornamented wth houses 
and gardens of Mandarines, together with temples, monasteries for the pnests 
of Fo, and an imperial palace 
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ters do not work, they employ servants to do all their labor The province 
of Mangi was conquered by the Great Khan, who dinded it into nine king¬ 
doms, appointmg to each a tributary king He drew from it an immense 
revenue, for the country abounded in gold, silver, silks, sugar, spices and 
perfumes 


ZIPANGU, ZIPANGHI, OE CIPANGO 

Fifteen hundred miles from the shores of Mangi, according to Marco 
Polo, lay the great island of Zipangu, by some written Zipangn, and by 
Columbus Cipango * Marco Polo describes it as aboundmg m gold, 
which, however, the long seldom permits to be transported out of the 
island The king has a magnificent palace covered with plates of gold, 
as m other countries the palaces are covered with sheets of lead or cop¬ 
per The halls and chambers are likewise covered with gold, the win¬ 
dows adorned with it, sometimes in plates of the thickness of two fingers i 

The island also produces vast quantities of the largest and finest pearls, I 
together ivith a vanoty of precious stones, so that, in fact, it abounds in 
nches The Great Khan made several attempts to conquer this island, 
but m vam, which is not to be wondered at, if it be true what Marco 
Polo relates, that the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed virtue I 
inserted between the skm and the flesh of their nght arras, which, through 
the power of diabohcal enchantments, rendered them invulnerable This 
island was an object of diligent search to Columbus 

About the island of Zijmngu or Cipango, and between it and the coast 
of Mangi, the sea, accordmg to Marco Polo, is studded with small islands 
to the number of seven thousand four hundred and forty, of which the 
greater part are inhabited. There is not one which does not produce | 

odoriferous trees and perfumes in abundance Columbus thought himself | 

at one tune in the midst of these islands I 

* Supposed to be those islands collectively called Japan They are named 
by the Chinese Ge pen, the terminating syllable gu added by Marco Polo, is 
supposed to be the Chinese word Aue, sigmfying kingdom, which is commonly 
annexed to the names of foreign conntnes As the distance of the nearest 
part of the southern island from the const of Cbma near Nmg-po, is not more 
than five hundred Itahan mdes, Mr Marsden supposes Marco Polo m stating 
It to be 1500, means Chinese miles or h, which are m the proportion of some¬ 
what more than one-third of the former 
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These are the pnncipal places described by Jlarco Polo, which occur 
in the letters and journals of Columbus The island of Cipango was the 
first land he expected to make, and he intended to visit aftera'ards the 
province of Mangi, and to seek the Great Khan m his city of Cambaln, in 
the province of Cathay Unless the reader can bear in mmd these sump¬ 
tuous descnptions of Marco Polo, of countries teemmg with wealth, and 
cities nhere the very domes and palaces flamed with gold, he wfl] have 
but a famt idea of the splendid anlicipabons which fiUed the imagination of 
Columbus when he discoiered, as he supposed, the extremity of Asia It 
was his confident expectation of soon amimg at these countnes, and rca- 
hzmg the accounts of the Venetian, that mduced him to hold forth tho=e 
promises of unmediate wealth to the sovereigns, which caused so much 
disippomhnent, and brought upon him the frequent reproach of exciting 
false hopes and indolgmg m wilful exaggeration 


No XXIL 

SIK JOHN' MAl^DEVTLLE 

Next to Marco Polo the travels of Sir John MandeviUe, and his account 
of the temtones of the Great Khan along the coast of Asia, seem to have 
been treasured up in the mmd of Columbus 

MandeviUe xvas bom m the city of St Albans He was devoted to 
study from his earliest childhood, and after fimshing his general education, 
applied himself to medicme Havmg a great desire to see the remotest 
parts of the earth, then known, that is to say, Asia and Afnca, and above 
all, to visit the Holy Land, he left England m 1332, and passing through 
France embarked at Slarseilles Accordmg to his own account, he xasited 
Turkey, Armema, Egypt, Upper and Lower Lybia, Syria, Persia, Chaldea, 
Ethiopia, Tartary, Amazoma and the Indies, residmg m their pnncipal 
Gibes But most he says he dehghted in the Holy Land, where he remamed 
for a long time, examinmg itxvith the greatest nunuteness and endeavonng 
to follow all the traces of our Saviour After an absence of thirty-four 
years he returned to England, but found himseK forgotten and unknown 
by the greater part of his countrymen, and a stranger m his nabve place 
He xvrote a history of his travels m three languages, Enghsh, French and 
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Latin, for he ivas master of many tongues He addressed his svork to 
Edward IE His wandenngs do not seem to have made him either 
pleased inth the world at large, or contented with his home He railed 
at the age, saymg that there was no more iirtne extant, that the church 
was mined, error prevalent among the clergy, simony upon the throne, 
and, m a word, that the deiil reigned tnmnphant He soon returned to 
the contment, and died at Liege m 1372 He was buned m the abbey of 
the Gnhelnutes, m the suburbs of that city, where Ortehus, m his Itme- 
ranum Belgi®, says that he saw his monument, on which was the effigy^ 
m stone, of a man mth a forked beard and his hands raised towards his 
head (probably folded as m prayer, according to the manner of old tombs) 
and a hon at his feet. There was an inscription stating his name, qnahty 
and calhng, (viz. professor of medicme,) that he was very pious, very 
learned, and verj chantable to the poor, and that after having tra\ eled 
over the whole world he had died at Liege The people of the convent 
showed also his spurs, and the housings of the horses which he had ndden 
m his travels 

The descnphons given by ilandevdle of the Grand Khan, of the pro¬ 
vince of Cathay, and the city of Cambaln, are no less splendid than those 
of Marco Polo The royal palace was more than two leagues m circum¬ 
ference The grand hall had twenty-four columns of copper and gold 
There were more than three hundred thousand men occupied and hvmgm 
and about the palace, of which more thnn one hundred thousand were em¬ 
ployed m Caking care of ten thousand elephants and of a vast variety of 
other animals, buds of prey, falcons, parrots and paroquets On days of 
festival there were even twice the number of men employed. The title 
of this potentate in his letters was “ Khan, the son of God, exalted pos¬ 
sessor of all the earth, master of those who are masters of others ” On 
his seal was engraved, “ God reigns in heaven, Khan upon earth ” 

Mandevdle has become proverbial for mdulgmg m a traveler’s exag¬ 
gerations , yet his accounts of the countnes which he visited have been 
fonnd far more veracious than bad been imagined His descnptions of 
Cathay, and the wealthy pronnce of Miangi, agreeing with those of Marco 
Polo, had great authonty with Columbus 
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“ where the sun runs his course is burnt up as with fire The temperate 
zones which he on either side can have no communication with each 
other in consequence of the fervent heat of this region ”* 

Strabo, (lib \i,) m menbonmg this theoiy, gives it likewise his sup¬ 
port , and others of the ancient phdosophers, as well as the poets, might 
be cited to show the general prevalence of the belief 

It must be observed that, at the time when Columbns defended his pro¬ 
position before the learned board at Salamanca, the ancient theory of the 
bummg zone had not yet been totally disproved by modem discovery 
The Portuguese, it is true, had penetrated within the tropics, but, though 
the whole of the space betn een the tropic of Cancer and that of Capn- 
com, in common parlance, was termed tlie tomd zone, the uninhabitable 
and impassable part, stnctly speaking, according to the doctrine of the an¬ 
cients, only extended a hunted number of degrees on each side of the 
equator, forming about a third, or at most, the half of the zone The 
proofs which Columbus endeavored to draw therefore from the voyages 
made to St George la Mma, were not conclusive with those who were 
bigoted to the ancient theory, and who placed this scorching region still 
farther southward, and immediately about the equator 


No XXIV 

OP THE ATALANTIS OF PLATO 

The island Atalantis is mentioned by Plato in his dialogue of Timteus 
Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, is supposed to have traveled into Egypt 
He is m an ancient city on the Delta, the fertile island formed by the Nile, 
and IS holding converse with certain learned pnests on the antiquities of 
remote ages, when one of them gives him a description of the island of 
Atalantis, and of its destruction, which he descnbes as having taken place 
before the conflagration of the world by Pbaton 

This island, he was told, had been situated m the Western Ocean, op- 

• Pbay, hb i cop Cl 
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posite to the Straits of Gibraltar There was an easy passage from it tc 
other islands, which lay adjacent to a large continent, exceeding in size all 
Europe and Asia Neptune settled in this island, from whose son Atlas 
its name was derived, and he divided it among his ten sons His descend¬ 
ants reigned here m regular succession for many ages They made irrup¬ 
tions into Europe and Africa, subduing all Lybia as far as Egypt, and 
Europe to Asia Minor They were resisted, however, by the Athemans, 
and driven back to their Atlantic temtories Shortly after this there was 
a tremendous earthquake, and an overflowing of the sea, which continued 
for a day and a night. In the course of this the vast island of Atalanhs, 
and all its splendid cities and warlike nations, were swallowed up, and 
sunk to the bottom of the sea, which, spreading its waters over the chasm 
formed the Atlantic Ocean For a long bme, however, the sea was not 
navigable, on account of rocks and shelves, of mud and slime, and of the 
rums of that drowned country 

Many, in modem times, have considered this a mere fable, others sup¬ 
pose that Plato, while m Egypt, had received some vague accounts of the 
Canary Islands, and, on his return to Greece, findmg those islands so 
entirely unknown to his countrymen, had made them the seat of his 
political and moral speculations Some, however, have been disposed to 
give greater weight to this story of Plato They imagine that such on 
island may really have existed, fUlmg up a great part of the Atlantic, and 
that the contment beyond it was Amenca, which, m such case, was not 
unknown to the ancients Kircher supposes it to have been an island 
extendmg from the Canones to the Azores, that it was really mgulfed 
m one of the convulsions of the globe, and that those small islands are mere 
shattered fragments of it 

As a farther proof that the New World was not unknown to the 
ancients, many have cited the smgular passage in the Medea of Seneca, 
which IS wonderfully apposite, and shows, at least, how nearly the warm 
imagination of a poet may approach to prophecy The predictions of the 
ancient oracles were rarely so uneqmvocal 

Veuient nnnis 

Saecula sens, quibus Oceanus 
Vmcula renim loxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhisqne novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terns 
Ultima Thule 
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Gosfielin m hjs able research into the royages of the ancients, snpposes 
the Atalantis of Plato to have been nothing more nor less than one of 
the nearest of the Cananes, viz Fortaventnra or Lancerote 


No XXV 

THE DTAGXNARr ISLAKD OP ST BEAIfDAlf 

One of the most singnlar geographical illusions on record is that which 
for a long while haunted the imaginations of the inhabitants of the 
Cananes They fancied they beheld a mountainous island about nmety 
leagues m length, lying far to the westward It was only seen at mter- 
vals, but in perfectly clear and serene weather To some it seemed one 
hundred leagues distant, to others forty, to others only fifteen or eighteen * 
On attempting to reach it, however, it somehow or other eluded the 
search, and was nowhere to be found Still there were so many eye¬ 
witnesses of credibdity who concurred m testifying to their having seen it, 
and the testimony of the inhabitants of different islands agreed so well as 
to its form and position, that its existence was generally believed, and 
geographers inserted it m their maps It is Imd down on the globe of 
Martm Behem, projected m 1492, as delineated by M De Murr, and it 
will be found m most of the maps of the time of Columbus, placed com¬ 
monly about two hundred leagues west of the Cananes Dunng the tune 
that Columbus was making his proposition to the court of Portugal, an 
iniabitant of the Cananes apphed to long John IT for a vessel to go in 
search of this island In the archives of the Torre do Tombof also, there 
IS a record of a contract made by the crown of Portugal with Fernando de 
Ulmo, cavaher of the royal household, and captain of the island of Terceia, 
wherein he undertakes to go at his own expense, m quest of an island or 
islands, or Terra Fmna, supposed to be the island of the Seven Cities, on 
condition of havmgjunsdiction over the same for himself and his heirs 
allowing one tenth of the revenues to the king This Uhno, findmg the 
expedition above his capacity, associated one Juan Alfonso del Estreito in 


* Fejjoo, Theatro Cntico, tom iv d 10, § 29 
t lab iv de la Chancelarm del Rey Dn Jnau 11, foL 101 
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the enterprise They wore bound to be ready to sail with two caravels 
In the month of March, 1487 * Tlio fate of tlioir enterpnso is unhnoivn 

Tlio name of St Brandan, or Borondon, given to tins imaginary island 
from time immemonal, is said to bo denved from a Scotch abbot, who 
flounshod in the sixtli century, and who is called so nctimes by the fore¬ 
going appellations, sometimes St Blandano, or St Bkndanus In tlie 
hlartyrology of the order of St Augustine, ho is said to have been the 
patriarch of three tliousand monks About tlio middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, ho accompanied his disciple, St Maclovio, or St Malo, m search of 
certain islands posscssmg the dchglifs of paradise, which they were told 
CMstcd in the midst of the ocean, and were inhabited by infidels These 
most adventurous saints-crrant wandered for a long time upon tlie ocean, 
and at length landed upon an island called Iiua Hero St Malo found tlio 
body of a giant lymg in a sepulchre He resuscitated him, and had much 
interesting conversation with him, the giant informing hun tliat the inhabit¬ 
ants of tliat island had some notions of the Tnnity, and, moreover, giving 
him a gratifymg accoimt of tlio torments which Jews and Pagans suffered 
in the infernal regions Findmg tlie giant so docile and reasonable, St 
Malo expounded to lum tlio doctnnes of the Chnstiaii rehgion, converted 
him, and baptized him by the name of Mddnm The giant, however, 
either through weariness of life, or eagerness to enjoy the benefits of his 
conversion, begged permission, at the end of fifteen days, to die again, 
wluch was granted him 

According to anotlier account, the giant told them he knew of an 
island in tlio ocean, defended by walls of burmshed gold, so resplendent 
that tliey shone like crystal, but to wluch tliere was no entrance At 
tlieir request, ho undertook to guide tliom to it, and taking the cable of 
tlicir ship, threw himself into the sea Ho had not proceeded far, how¬ 
ever, when a tempest rose, and obliged them all to return, and shortly after 
the giant died f A third legend makes tlie saint pray to heaven on Easter 
day, that they may be permitted to find land where they may celebrate the 
ofiices of religion with becommg state An island immediately appears, 
on which they land, perform a solemn mass, and the sacrament of the 
Euchonst, after which re-embarkmg and mokmg sail, they behold to their 
astonishment tlio supposed island suddenly plimge to the bottom of tlie 


* Torre do Tombo Lib das Ylhas, f 119 
+ Fr Gregono Garcia, Ongen de los Indies, lib i cap 9 
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sea, being nothing eke than a monstrous whale * * * § AYhen the rumor cir¬ 
culated of an island seen from the Canaries, which always eluded the 
search, the legends of St. Bmndan were revived, and apphed to this unap¬ 
proachable land We are told, also, that there was an ancient Latm 
manuscnpt in the archives of the cathedral church of the Grand Canary, 
m which the adventures of these samts were recorded Through care¬ 
lessness, however, this manuscnpt has disappeared f Some have main- 
tamed that this island was known to the ancients, and was the same men¬ 
tioned bj Ptolemy among the Fortunate or Canary islands, by the names 
of Aprositus,J or the Inaccessible, and which, accordmg to fnar Diego 
PhJipo, in his book on the Incarnation of Chnst, shows that it possessed 
the same quahty m ancient times of delndmg the eye and bemg nnattama- 
ble to the feet of mortak { But whatever behef the ancients may have 
had on this subject, it is cerfam that it took a strong hold on the faith of 
the moderns dnrmg the prevalent rage for discovery, nor did it lack abun¬ 
dant testunomals Don Joseph de Viera y Clavijo says, there never was 
a more difficult paradox nor problem in the science of geography, smce, 
to affirm the existence of this island, is to trample upon sound criticism, 
judgment and reason, and to deny it, one must abandon tradibon and ex¬ 
perience, and suppose that many persons of credit bad not the proper use 
of their senses ll 

The behef in this island has contmued long smce the time of Colum¬ 
bus It was repeatedly seen, and by vanous persons at a tune, always m 
the same place and of the same form In 1526 an expedition set off for 
the Cananes m quest of it, commanded by Fernando de Troya and Fer¬ 
nando Alvarez. They cruised in the wonted direction, but in vam, and 
their failure ought to have undeceived the pnbhc “ The phantasm of the 
island, however,” sajs Viera, “had such a secret enchantment for all uho 
beheld it, that the pubhc preferred doubting the good conduct of the ex¬ 
plorers, than them own senses ” In 1570 the appearances were so re¬ 
peated and clear, that there was a nmversal fever of cunosity awakened 
among the people of the Cananes, and it was determmed to send forth 
another expedition 

That they might not appear to act upon hght grounds, an exact mves- 

• Sigeberto, Epist. ad Tietmar Abbat. 

t NnHez de la Pena Conqnist de la Gran Cnnana 

t Ptolemy, hb iv tom iv 

§ Fr D Phibpo, lib viii, fol 25 0 Hist Isl Con, hb i cap 28 
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bgabon vas preyiously made of all the persons of talent and credibility 
v-ho had seen these apparitions of land, or who had other proofs of its 
existence 

Alonzo de Espmosa, governor of the island of Ferro, accordingly made 
a report, m which more than one hundred witnesses, several of them per¬ 
sons of the highest respectabdity, deposed that they had beheld the nnknown 
island about forty leagues to the northwest of Ferro; that they had con¬ 
templated it with calmness and certamty, and bad seen the sun set behind 
one of its pomts 

Testimomals of still greater force came fiem the islands of Palma and 
Tenenge There were certain Portngnese who aSrmed, that, bemg 
driven about by a tempest, they had come upon the island of St Borondon 
Pedro TeUo, who was the pdotof the vessel, affirmed, that having anchored 
in a bay, he landed with several of the crew They drank fresh water m 
a brook, and beheld m the sand the print of footsteps, double the size of 
those of an ordinary man, and the distance between them was m propor¬ 
tion. They found a cross nailed to a neighboring tree, near to which 
were three stones placed m form of a tnangle, with signs of &e having 
been made among them, probably to cook shell-fish Havmg seen much 
cattle and sheep grazing m the neighborhood, two of their party armed 
with lances went mto the woods m pursuit of them The night was 
approachmg, the heavens began to lower, and a harsh wind arose The 
people on board the ship cned out that she was dragging her anchor, 
whereupon Tello entered the boat and burned on board In an instant 
they lost sight of land, bemg as it were swept away m the humcane 
When the storm had passed au ay, and the sea and sky were agam serene, 
thev searched m vain for the island, not a trace of it was to be seen, and 
thev h^d to pursue their voyage, lamentmg the loss of their two compan¬ 
ions who had been abandoned m the wood.* 

A learned hcentiate, Pedro Ortiz de Funez, mqmsifor of the Grand 
Canary, while on a visit at Tenenfie, summoned several persons before 
him, who testified havmg seen the island Among them was one ilarcos 
Verde, a man well known in those parts He stated that m retanung 
from Baxhaiy and arnving m the neighborhood of the C an a r ies, he beheld 
land, which, accordmg to his maps and calculations, could not be any of 
the known islands ^ concluded it to be the far-famed St. Borondon 


NnSez de la Pena, lib i. cap 1 Viera Hist Is! Can , lom i cap 23 
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Ch’ei^oyed at ha\’mg discovered this land of mystery, he coasted along its 
spell-bonnd shores, until he anchored in a beautiful harbor formed by the 
mouth of a mountain ravme Here he landed with several of his crew 
It was now, he said, the hour of the Ave Mana, or of vespers The sun 
beuig set, the shadows began to spread over the land The voyagers hav¬ 
ing separated, umidered about m different directions, until out of hearing 
of each other’s shouts Those on board, seeing the mght approachmg, 
made signal to summon back the wanderers to the ship They re-em¬ 
barked, mtending to resume their mvestigabons on the following day 
Scarcely were they on board, however, when a whirlwind came rushing 
down the ravme, with such violence as to drag the \ essel from her anchor, 
and hurry her out to sea, and they never saw any thmg more of this hid¬ 
den and mhospitable island 

AnotSer testimony remains on record in manusenpt of one Abreu 
Gahndo, but a hether taken at this time does not appear It was that of 
a French adventurer, who, many years before, makmg a voyage among 
the Canaries, was overtaken by a violent storm which earned away his 
masts At length the funous vinds drove hun to the shores of an unknown 
island covered with stately trees Here he landed with part of his crew, 
and choosmg a tree proper for a mast, cut it down, and began to shape it 
for his purpose The guardian power of the island, however, resented ns 
usual this invasion of his forbidden shores The heavens assumed a dark 
and threatenmg aspect, the night a as approaching, and the manners, 
fearing some impending evil, abandoned their labor and returned on board 
They were borne away as usual from the coast, and the next day arrived 
at the island of Palma * 

The mass of testimony collected by official authonty in 1760 seemed 
so sabsfactory, that another expedition was Etted out m the same year in 
the island of Palma It was commanded by Fernando de ViUabolos, regi- 
dor of the island, but was equally fruitless with the preceding St Bo- 
roiidon seemed disposed only to tantahze the world with distant and serene 
glimpses of bs ideal paradise, or to reveal it anudst storms to tempest- 
tossed manners, but to hide it completely from the view of all who dili¬ 
gently sought it Still the people of Palma adhered to their favonte 
chimera Thirty-four years afterwards, m 1606, they sent another ship 
on the quest, commanded by Gaspar Perez de Acosta, an accomplished 


Nunez, Conqaista le Gran Canana Viera, Hist Ac 
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Bmndnn Its rcalitj was for a long time a matter of firm beUef It was 
in lain tint repeated a 0 }ages and imestigahons proaed its non-e-nstence, 
the public, after tr} mg all kinds of sophistry, took refuge in the super¬ 
natural, to defend tlieir faa ontc clumera They maintamed that it aaais 
rendered inaccessible to mortals by Divine Proaidence, or by diabobcal 
magic Most inclined to the former All kinds of evtraaaigant fancies 
avere indulged concerning it,* some confounded it aa ith the fabled island 
of the Sea cn Cities situated somewhere in the bosom of the ocean, where 
in old times scann bishops and their folloaaers had taken refuge from the 
hloors Some of tlio Portuguese imagined it to be the abode of then- lost 
king SebasUan The Spamards pretended tliat Rodenck, the last of them 
Gothic kings, had fled thitlier from the Moors after the disastrous battle 
of the Guadalcte Otlicrs suggested Uiat it might bo the seat of tlie ter- 
restnal paradise, the place avhere Enoch and Elijah remamed m a state of 
blc'scdncss until the final day, and that it was made at times apparent to 
tlio eyes, but imasiblo to tlie search of mortals Poetry, it is said, has 
on ed to this popular belief one of its beautiful fictions, and the garden of 
Armida, where Rinaldo n as detained enchanted, and n luch Tasso places 
in one of the Canarj islands, has been identified mth the imaginary St 
Dorondon f 

The learned father Fey] 00 ,| has giien a philosophical solution to this 
geographical problem He attnbutes all these appearances, which hai e 
been so muneroiis and so n ell aiitlienticated as not to admit of doubt, to 
certain atmosphencal deceptions, like that of tlie Fata Morgana, seen at 
times, in the straits of Messina, where the city of Reggio and its surround¬ 
ing coimtry is reflected in the air above the neighbonng sea a phenome¬ 
non n Inch has likemse been witnessed in front of the city of Slarseilles 
As to tlie tales of the manners w ho had landed on these forbidden shores, 
and been humed thence m nhirl winds and tempests, he considers them as 
mere fabncations 

As tlie populace, however, reluctantly give up any thmg that partakes 
of the marvelous and mystenous, and ns the same atmosphencal phe¬ 
nomena, which first gave birth to the lUufcon, may stiU continue, it is not 
improbable that a belief in the island of St. Brandon may stiU exist among 
tlie Ignorant and credulous of the Cananes, and that they at times behold 
its fairy mountams nsing above the distant honzon of the Atlantic 

* Viera, Hist Isl Can, tom i cap 28 
+ Viera, nbi sop t Theatro Critico, tom ii d x. 
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THE ISLAND or THE 5ETEH CITIEH 


Ojc of the ■popular traoitions ccrcernrng the c-c^an ~^n ca ~~eTa crfreiA 
during the tune of Co^arahns. —as toot oftne Island of tne Seren C-ties 
It TES recorded ji nn cncent legend Eeat at the tuns of the congnest cf 
Snahi and Portugal ov the hloore r-hen the ninal-tarts fed m e~erT c.- 
Tecton to escape non slarerp.se-en t.shops fodtrred z.~ a grea* 
cf their peep''e, tooh snipimg and ar-mdored treats-l-es to tae r fate, on 
the high seas After tossing ajoat for some tare, thep larded cn an ttn- 
hnrrmi island n the no dst of the ocean. Hem the 'ksaops burnt tee Hn.ps, 
to pr 2 ~ent the deserlen of the~ foUo-^em ard fotiaded se“en ertes 


Tarors pilots of Po'tngal it "ms said, tad reached tnat Aland at thfh-ent 
times, Init had cener retnrred to give anj m'ermatton concemmg it, ra**- 
ing been detained, according to snhreprenl acco'onts hr tne snccess-ors of 
the htshops to present p ur-u'E At length, acconing to common report, 
at the tane teat pnnee Henrp of Portngd *m3 pmeentiting hm c^scoTc-ies, 
E-e"5ral seaihnng men nresented themselves ere dap before hm. and stated 
that then had just returned ■from a nopage. a the coerse cf ^hioh the“ 


bed landed upon th-~ sVrd. The mhrlrtants thor* smd. spohe th'-nr Irr- 
guage. and earned toem mmedmte’p to church, to ascertain 'rhether trep 
vrere Catho’.cs and -^ere repneed a* ScLns them of the true forth. Th=“ 
then made earnest mnumes, to beer--^hereer the hlocm stfr retcired 

roissess-on of Span and PertugaL While part of tre ere-ematcnrrch 

the rest gathered sand cn the share for the use of the Irtchen. and forrd 
to then- surprise that cne-thnd of it -vas geld. The Islanders —em anmaus 
that the crev' shorald reman mUn then a re~ daps, imt3 the ~eTrrn of 
then sovemcr -rho -nas ahserh, hn* the mariners a5u.i cf beng detained 
'=nhurhed and made sail. Such '~zs the st&T iisp 1'^'^ ^ puree H=n-p, 
hop-ns to receive rerard for Ih'dr irteT.gence The prince enir-essed 
emo’easure at their hast- d epar t ur e Sun tne island, and cuder^d them to 
return and ppmeure further nfomatton; Irut ths men, amrehens—e. ro 
doubt, of having the falsehood of them ta!e dmeorered. made them escape, 
and nothniT more "vas heard cf then.’* 


• HAr d-1 A2mma=j», cap 10 
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This story had much currency The Island of the Seven Cities was 
identified \nth the island mentioned by Anstotle as havmg been discovered 
by the Carthagimans, and was put down in the early maps about the time 
of Columbus, imder the name of Anblla 

At the time of the discovery of New Spam, reports were brought to 
Hispaniola of the civihzation of the countrj , that the people wore cloth¬ 
ing , that their houses and temples were solid, spacious, and often mag¬ 
nificent, and that crosses uere occasionally found among them Juan de 
Gnwdja, being dispatched to cvplore the coast of Yucatan, reported that 
in sailing along it he beheld, w ith great wonder, stately and bcautifnl edi¬ 
fices of lime and stone, and many high towers that shone at a distance * 
For a time the old tradition of the Se\en Cities was revived, and many 
lliQught that lliey were to be found m the same part of New Spam 


No XXVII 

DISCOVERT OF THE ISLAND OF JIADEIRA 

The disco;cry of Ufadeua by Macham rests prmcipally upon the authority 
of Francisco Alcaforado, an esquire of pnnce Henry of Portugal, who 
composed an accoimt of it for that pnnce It does not appear to have ob¬ 
tained much faith among Portuguese histonans No mention is made of 
It in Barros, he attributes the first discovery of the island to Juan Gon¬ 
zalez and Tnstram Vaz, u ho ho said descned it from Porto Santo, re- 
semblmg a cloud on the honzon f 

The abbe Proiost, houever, in his general history of voyages, vol 6, 
seems mclmed to gi\ o credit to the account of Alcaforado “ It was com¬ 
posed,” he observes, “ at a tune when the attention of the pubhc would 
have exposed tlie least falsities, and no one was more capable than Alca- 
forado of gi;ang an e\act detail of this event, smce he was of the number 
of tliose uho assisted at the second discovery ” The narrative, as origin¬ 
ally wTitten, was oiercharged ivith ornaments and digressions It was 

• Torquemada Monarqma Indiana, hb iv cap 4 Ongen de los Indies 
jior Fr Gregono Garcia, lib iv cap 20 
t Barros, Asia, decad i hb i cap 3 
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in'o Frezcti £j;i pab ^c-d in Pans in ICTI Tcs Pixncb tmn;- 
In*XT Lid Tctrenined tne o-Eimsnts bit scrnpidoisV T=ti.-ed tne f,ct.=. 
The Etorr ho—e-er is cLensic’d in tre ulind o'" blide rt_ -^15*3 n pin' inn 
m Ulnstxton of it is stifl to bo soon The foLo-mij is tne pnrpo-t o'" ti^ 
F—icn t-in='i_nn. I Lr-e ni‘ been nb’e to p-ccure tre o-ig'nxl o'" AIci- 
fomdo 


Dencg tie re-gn of Ed-nrd the Thnd of Eng'ini- a going niin o'" 
g'ect conmge cnn tilent. rimed Robert jlccnim. 'eT in Io~e —Xn 1 vonrg 
lidg of nre conn g, of the nime of Anne D j—et- Sie "is ox snpe-or 
m bnth and cf a p~irni and ans^oomtc famdg, bnt the ment of blicnin; 
gi-red brn tne pm^'e-ecce cer all h's nnds Tee firhfg cf tie jorej 
’idg ‘0 p-e-ent her inalnng an mfero* alLince, ootmed an o-der fnm tne 
Lng to hi-e ilachin: arested and conSnsd nntd bg ar^ trarr means theg 
marred fcn m^ess to a man o'" qcalg' As scon as the ncptials —e*e 
celemteL tne no'.’sman condee'e-d b s benctifijl and aS.a‘ed b-.de to Ls 
seat n=ar Bns^oL Zlaaaam —as no-v res'o-ed to Lmertg Indignant at 
tne —rengs be bad snfe'e-d. ana cetmn o'" tne a£"ectiois of Ls mstress, 
he p*s-al!ed npon se-end ^ends to asrst tm in a p'o^eat for tne gia‘^- 
cat on o' Ls L-e and buS rerenge Theg foLo—ed hard on the traces o'" 
tae n=— mar~ed corpse to Ensto’ One of tne f’"ends cbtainei an intro- 
dnaloa m'o the famflg of the noi’eman in qna. ‘y of a greem He fonnd 
toe going bade fell o'" tends* rcrco!!£ct!"ns of be* Jorer. and o'" cSiks to 
tae Lns_cnd tens fo*ce-d cnon be* Throngn the mears o'" this frend 
llacaam had several cam'nnn.cctinns mitb her and concerted means fo* 
their escane to France, -rhere theg misht en_o- taem mulcal lo-e nmne- 
lested. 


When c3 thmgs mere p~epared, tne going Ldg r'de ont one dag ac- 
comnimed cnig bg tne fcLtions greem. under o'c'ence of taking the afr 
A'o sooner v-e*e theg ont of rght of the bonse than theg gaOeped to an 
anpemted place cn tne shore of tee cnanneh v-he~e a coat amaited them. 
Theg mere ccn"eged on hoird a *-essel ""Lcb Lg mitb anchor aAnp and 
sails TmTcrled. readg to pn* to sea- He*e the leers mere once mo*e 
rmred. Fearfcl of pirrsmt. the sD,p ^z::^e(L:::eIy ire-gned zsch:r, tneg 
made them *nv rarrdlv alonz tne coast o'" Com—alLand ilacbam antici¬ 


pated tne tnerapb of soon landing *nm bis beactifnl pnze on the Ebo*es 
cf gag and gahan* France Fnfo-tuna‘elg an adrerse and stonng mrnd 
arose in the nig'at; at dag'3~£ak theg fonnd themseLes out o'" s-^ht of land. 


The marmers me*e isnorant and merpenenced, theg fcne— nothing o'" the 
comnass rrd it mas a tune mhen men mem cnacccstcnied to traverse the 
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Jiigh seas For tJiirtccn days the lovers were dnven about on a tempestu¬ 
ous ocean, at the mercy of wnd and wave The fugitive bnde was filled 
until terror and remorse, and looked upon this uproar of the elements as 
the anger of hea\ on directed against her All the efforts of her lover 
could not remo\ e from her mind a dismal presage of some approaching 
catastrophe 

At length tlie tempest subsided On the fourteenth day at dawn, the 
manners perceived what appeared to be a tuft of wood nsing out of tlie 
sea They joyfullj steered for it, supposing it to be an island They were 
not mistaken As they drew near, tlie rising sun shone upon noble forests, 
the trees of w Inch u ere of a kind unknown to them Flights of birds also 
came hoienng about the ship, and perched upon the yards and ngging 
unthout any signs of fear The boat was sent on shore to reconnoitre, 
and soon returned with such accounts of the beauty of the coimtry, that 
Macham determined to take his drooping companion to the land, in hopes 
Iier licaltli and spirits might be restored by refreshment and repose They 
ucrc accompanied on shore bytlie faitliful fnendswho had assisted in their 
flight The manners remained on board to guard the ship 

The countiy uas mdeed delightful The forests were stately and 
magnificent, tliero were trees laden with excellent fruits, others with aro¬ 
matic flowers, tlie waters were cool and lunpid, tlie sky wms serene, and 
tliere was a balmy sweetness m the air The ammals they met with 
show ed no signs of alarm or ferocity, from which they concluded that the 
island wms uninhabited On penetrating a little distance they found a 
sheltered meadow, tlie green bosom of which was bordered by laurels 
and refreshed by a mountain brook which ran sparklmg o\er pebbles In 
the centre was a majestic tree, the wade branches of which afforded shade 
from the rays of the sun Here Macham had bowers constructed and de¬ 
termined to pass a few days, hoping that the sweetness of the country, 
and the serene tranquillity of tins delightful solitude, woidd recruit the 
drooping health and spirits of his companion Three days, how’ever, had 
scarcely passed, when a violent storm arose from the northeast, and raged 
all night over tlie island On tlie succeeding morning Macham repaired 
to the sea-Eide, but nothing of his ship was to be seen, and he concluded 
that It had foundered in the tempest 

Consternation fell upon tlie little band, thus left in an unmbabited 
island m tlie midst of the ocean The blow fell most severely on the timid 
and repentant bnde She reproached herself with being the cause of all 
their misfortunes, and, from the first, had been haunted by dismal forebo- 
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diDgs She DDT- conrdeied lieni eient lobencc-cajphsnei zj^ 3 ierh’Tvcr 
vas £0 great as to depnre her of speech, she expre-d ,n three depe 'r-ta- 
ont Btteiiiig a votiL 

Macham vras Etrnck vnth despair at beho’ding the tragic:! ead of 
tender and beautiful being He uphitaded hirnself, n tne liun£p'.*tE o'” 03 
gref, -mth tearing her from her home, her conntn'. and her trend?- to 
pensh upon a sarage coast. All the enorls of his C'-'nipan.ons to cans;''e 
him were m rain- He died mthin fire daj? brelen-hearted, bejrring as 
a last request, tnat his bodr might be intereed berde that of ts mistress 
at the foot of a rustic altar rrhich th^ had erected unde' the C'sat tree. 
They set up a large rrooden cross ca the sp-.t, cn 'rh-ch ~as placed an 
inscription mtten hr Ilacham himself, relating in a fe-^mir-ds las p ‘eons 
adrenture. and prajmg anr Chnrtans r-ho might arcre there, to buZd a 
chapel in the place dedicated to Jesus the Sarlour. 

After the death of them ccmmander, fePo—e-s cansnlted about 

means to escape from the island. The slap's bxt remained cm the share. 
Thej repaired it and put it m a stale to bear a vcrage. and tnen made ralL 
intending to return to England, Ignorent of thrm rtmiton. and car-ed 
about bj the vmds. ther v-ere cast upon tie coast of hlorocoo -rne-e 
their boat being shattered upon the rooks ihej rrere cap'urrd Ir* the 
Moors and throTu into pnson. Here thej understood that them s—p had 
shared the same fate, haring been driven from her anchorege in tne tem¬ 
pest. and earned to the same mhospJab^e coast, 'vhere aH her ere*’—ere 
made prisoners 

The prisons of Zilorooco "ere m those drrs Shed nth captrres of ah 
nations, taken br them cruisers. He-e the Enghsh planers met math an 
espenenced p3ot- a Spaniard o'" SerlDe, named Juea de Zuoreles. He 
listened to them stoij mth great interest, inquired mto the rnianon and 
descnption of the island th^ had discorered; and, subsequentlr, on his 
redemption from pnson, cornmnnicaled the circumstances, it is said, to 
pnnee Henir of PortugaL 

There is a difficultr m the abore naTratrre of Aloaforedo in recancILmg 
dates The rojage is said to hare taken place dunng tie re'gn cf 
Ed-rard HI, rrhich commenced m 1327 end ended in 1S7S Momies. to 
rrhom the Enghsh communicated them rciTage, is smd to hare been n the 
service of the Portuguese, m the second d-scorerj cf Zslacema. in 1413 
and 1420 Even if the rorage and impnsonment had taken place m tne 
last rear of kmg Edward’s reign, this leares a space cf fo'tr Tears 

^cluyt gires an account of the same rorage, taken from Antonio Gal- 
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rano He rancs in certain particulars It happened, he says, in the year 
1344, in llie lime of Peter TV of Aragon Macham cast anchor in a hay 
since called after him Macliio 

Tlie lady being ill, he took her on shore, accompanied by some of his 
friends, and the ships sailed without them After the death of the lady, 
Macham made a canoe out of a tree, and ventured to sea in it with his 
companions They ^\ero cast upon tlie coast of Afnca, where the Moors, 
considering it a kind of miracle, earned him to the king of their conntrj, 
wlio sent him to the king of Castile In consequence of the traditional 
accounts rcmaimng of tins \ ojTige, Heniy If vof Castile sent people, m 
1395, to re-disco\er the island 


No xxvm 

LAS CASAS 

Baetholomew Las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, so often cited in all histo¬ 
nes of the Now World, \vas bom at Senile, in 1474, and was of French 
extraction The family name was Casaus The first of the name who 
appeared in Spain, sened under the standard of Ferdmand HI, sumamed 
the Samt, in his wars wnth the Moors of Andalusia. He ^vns at the 
t.aking of Senile from the Moors, when he was rewarded by the king, 
and received permission to establish himself there His descendants 
enjoyed the prerogatives of nobility, and suppressed the letter u m their 
name, to accommodate it to the Spanish tongue 

Antonio, the father of Bartholomew, went to Hispamola wnth Colum¬ 
bus in 1493, and returned nch to Senile m 1498 * It has been stated by 
one of the biographers of Bartholomew' Las Casas, that he accompamed 
Columbus in his third voyage in 1498, and returned \nth him m 1600 t 
This, how ever, is incorrect He w’as, dnrmg that tune, completmg his 
education at Salamanca, where he was instructed m Latm, dialectics, 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, and physics, after the supposed method and 
system of Aristotle While at the university, he had, as a servant. 


• Nararrete, Colec Viag tom i, Introd p ki 
t T A Llorente CEuvres de Las Casas, p xi Pans, 1822 
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an Indian slave, given him by his father, who had received him from 
Columbus When Isabella, in her transport of virtuous indignation, 
ordered the Indian slaves to bo sent back to tlieir country, this one was 
taken from Las Casas The young man was aroused by the circum¬ 
stance, and, on considenng tlie nature of the case, became inflamed with 
a zeal in favor of the unhappy Indians, which never cooled throughout a 
long and active life It was excited to tenfold fervor, when, at about tlie 
ago of twenty-eight jears, he accompanied the commander Ovando to 
Hispaniola in 1502, and was an cyc-witness to many of the cruel scenes 
which took place under his administration The whole of his future life, 
a space exceeding sixty years, was devoted to vindicating the cause, and 
endeavoring to meliorate the sufferings of the natives As a missionary 
he traversed the wilderness of the New World in vanous directions, 
seeking to convert and civilize them, as a protector and champion, he 
made several voyages to Spain, vindicated their wrongs before courts and 
monarchs, wrote volumes in their belialf, and exhibited a zeal, and con¬ 
stancy, and intrepidity worthy of an apostle He died at the advanced 
age of ninety-two years, and was buned at Madrid, in the church of the 
Dominican convent of Atocha, of which fraternity he was a member 

Attempts have been made to decry the consistency, and ijuestion the 
real philanthropy of Las Casas, in consequence of one of the expedients 
to which he resorted to relieve tlie Indians from tlie cruel bondage im¬ 
posed upon them This occurred in 3517, when he amved in Spain, on 
one of his missions, to obtain measures in their favor from the govern¬ 
ment On his amval in Spain, he found cardinal Ximenes, who had 
been left regent on the death of king Ferdinand, too ill to attend to his 
affairs He repaired, therefore, to Valladolid, where ho awaited the 
coming of the new monarch Charles, archduke of Austna, afterwards 
the emperor Charles V He had strong opponents to encounter in 
vanous persons high in authonty, who, holding estates and repartimientos 
in tile colonies, were interested in the slavery of the Indians Among 
these, and not the least animated, was the bishop Fonseca, president of 
the council of the Indies 

At length the youthful sovereign arrived, accompanied by vanous 
Flemings of his court, particularly his grand chancellor, doctor Juan 
de Selvagio, a learned and upnght man, whom he consulted on all affairs 
of admmistration and justice Las Casas soon became intimate vvnth the 
chancellor, and stood high m his esteem, but so much opposition arose on 
every side that he found his vanous propositions for the relief of the na- 
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lues but btUe nttonded to In his doubt and anxiety he had now recourse 
to an expedient whicli he considered as justified by the circumstances of 
the case * The chancellor Selvagio and other Flemings who had ac- 
compamed the j outhful sovereign, had obtained from him, before quitting 
Flanders, hcensos to import slaves from Africa to the colonies, a measure 
which had recently in 1616 been prohibited by a decree of cardmal Xime- 
nes w lule acting as regent The chancellor, who was a humane man, 
reconciled it to his conscience by a popular opimon that one negro could 
perform, without detriment to his health, tlie labor of several Indians, and 
that therefore it was a great saving of human snffenng So easy is it for 
interest to wmap itself up m plausible argument' He might, moreover, 
ha\o thought the welfare of tlie Africans but httle affected by the change 
They were accustomed to slavery in their own country, and they were 
said to Ihnvo in the Now World “ The Africans,” observes Herrera, 
“ prospered so much in the island of Hispamola, that it was the opinion 
unless a negro slioidd happen to bo hanged, ho would never die, for as 
3 et none had been known to pensh from infirmity Like oranges, they 
found their proper soil in Hispaniola, and it seemed ever more natural to 
them than their native Guinea.”f 

Las Casas finding all other means meffectual, endeavored to turn these 
interested view's of the grand chancellor to the benefit of the Indians 
Ho proposed tliat the Spaniards, resident in the colonies, npght be per¬ 
mitted to procure negroes for the labor of the farms and the mines, and 
otlier sei ere toils, which W'ero abov e the strength and destructive of the 
lives of tlie natives He ev'idently considered the poor Africans as little 
better tlian mere animals, and he acted like others, on an anthmehcal 
calculation of dimmishing human misery, by substituting one strong man 
for three or four of feebler nature He, moreover, esteemed the Indians 
ns n nobler and more mteUectunl race of beings, and theur preservation and 
welfare of higher importance to the general mterests of humamty 

It IS this expedient of Las Casas which has drawn down severe cen¬ 
sure upon his memory He has been charged with gross mConsistency, 

• Herrera clearly states this as an expedient adopted when others failed 
“ Bartolomd de las Casas, viendo qae bus conceptos hallaban en todas partes 
dificaltad, 1 que las opiniones que teiua, por macha famihandad que havia 
seguido 1 gran credito con el gran Cnnciller, no podian haber efecto, se volvw 
a oiros expedientcs, fje ”—Decad ii lib ii cap 2 

t Herrera, Hist Ind ,bb u decad ui cap 4 t Ib decad u lib ii cap 20 
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and even with having onginated this inhuman traffic in the Nev World 
This last IS a gnevons charge, but histoncal facts and dates re¬ 
move the onginal sin from his door, and prove that the practice existed in 
the colonies, and nns anthonzed by royal decree, long before he took a 
part m the question 

Las Casas did not go to the New World until 1502 By a royal or¬ 
dinance passed m 1501, negro slaies were permitted to be taken there, 
provided they had been bom among Christians ^ By a letter imlten by 
Ovando, dated 1603, it appears that there were numbers in the L=land of 
Hispamola at that time, and he entreats that none more might be permitted 
to be brought 

In 1606 the Spamsh government forbade the mtroduction of negro 
slaves from the Lerant, or those brought up with the iloors , and stipu¬ 
lated that none should be taken to the colomos but those from Seville 
who had been mstmcted in the Chnstian faith, that they might contribute ot 
the conversion of the Indians f In 1510, kmg Ferdmand, being mformeil 
of the phyacal weakness cf the Indians, ordered fifty Africans to be 
sent from Seville to labor m ihe mines J In 1511, he ordered that a great 
number should be procured from Gumea, and transported to Hispamola, 
understanding that one negro could perform the work of four Indians j 
In 1512 and ’13 he signed further orders relative to the same subject In 
1516, Charles V granted licenses to the Flemmgs to nnport negroes to 
the colonies It was not untd the year 1517, that Las Casas gaie his 
sanction of the traffic It already existed, and he countenanced it solely 
mth a view to havmg the hardy Africans substituted for the feeble In¬ 
dians It was advocated at the same tune, and for the same reasons, by 
the Jerommite friars, who were missionaries m the colomes The motives 
of Las Casas were purely benevolent, though founded on erroneous no- 
ttons of justice He thought to permit evil that good might spnng out of 
it, to choose between two existmg abuses, and to eradicate the greater by 
resortmg to the lesser His reasoning, however fallacious it may be, was 
considered satisfactory and humane by some of the most learned and be¬ 
nevolent men of the age, among whom was the cardmal Adrian, after¬ 
wards elevated to the papal chair, and characterized by gentleness and hu- 
mamty The traffic was permitted , mqumes were made as to the num- 


* Herrera, Hist Ind , d u lib lu, cap 8 f Idem, d. i lib n, cap 20 
t Idem, d 1 lib vui. cap 9 § Idem, d i lib ix. cap 5 
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bcr of slaves required, which was limited to four thousand, and the Flem¬ 
ings obtained a monopoly of the trade, winch they aftenvards farmed out 
to Uie Genoese 

Dr Robertson, in nohcing this affair, draws a contrast between the con¬ 
duct of the cardinal Ximenes and tliat of Las Casas, strongly to the disad- 
%antago of the latter “ The cardinal,” he observes, “ when sohcited to 
encourage tins commerce, peremptorily rejected the proposition, because 
he perceiNcd tlie iniquity of reducing one race of men to slavery, when he 
was consultmg about the means of restonng liberty to another, but Tjih 
C asas, from the inconsistency natural to men who hurry with headlong 
impetuosity towards a favorite point, was incapable of malung this distrac¬ 
tion In the warmth of his zeal to saie the Americans from the yoke, he 
pronounced it to be law’ful and expedient to impose one still heavier on 
the Afneans 

Tins distnbution of praise and censure is not perfectly correct. Las 
Casas had no idea that he was imposing a heaner, nor so heavy, a yoke 
upon tlie Afneans Tlie latter ware considered more capable of labor, and 
less impatient of slat cry Wide tlie Indians sunk under their tasks, and 
penshed by tliousands in Hispaniola, tlie negroes, on tlie contrary, thnved 
there Herrera, to whom Dr Robertson refers as his authonty, assigns a 
different motive, and one of more finance, for the measures of cardinal 
Ximenes He says that he ordered that no one should take negroes to the 
Indies, because, as the natives were decreasing, and it was knowm that 
one negro did more w ork than four of them, there would probably be a 
great demand for African slaves, and a tnbute might be imposed upon the 
trade, from which would result profit to the royal treasury f This meas¬ 
ure was presently after earned into effect, tliough subsequent to the death 
of tlie cardinal, and licenses w ere granted by the soi ereign for pecuniary 
considerations Flechier, in his life of Ximenes, assigns another but a 
more political motive for this prohibition The cardinal, he says, objected 
to tlie importation of negroo'* into the colomes, ns he feared they would 
corrupt the natives, and by confederacies with them render them formida¬ 
ble to government De Morsolier, another biographer of Ximenes, gives 

• Robertson, Hist America, p 9 

t Porque como ibaii faltando los Indios i se conocia que nn negro trabajaba, 
mas qnc quatro, por lo qaal babia gran dem anda de ellos, parecia qne se podia 
poner algan tnbuto en la saca, de qne resultana provecho a la R1 Hacienda 
Herrera, decad li hb u cap 8 
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author of tho present work, having had access to this valuable manuscript, 
has made great use of it, drawing forth many curious facts hitherto neg¬ 
lected , hut he has endeai orcd to consult it wth caution and discrimination, 
collaUng It \Mth other authorities, and omitting whatever appeared to be 
dictated by prejudice or over-heated zeal. 

Las Casas has been accused of high colonng and extravagant decla¬ 
mation in those passages which relate to the barbarities practised on the 
natives, nor is the charge entirely without foundation The same zeal in 
tlie cause of tho Indians is expressed in his wntmgs that shone forth in 
Jus actions, alwaj s pure, often vehement, and occasionally unseasonable 
Slill, houeier, uhere he errs it is on a generous and righteous side If 
onc-tentJi part of what he says he “witnessed with bis own eyes” be 
true, and his lemcity is above all doubt, he would have been wanting in 
the natural feelings of humanity had he not expressed himself in terms of 
mdignation and abhorrence 

In the course of his work, when Las Casas mentions the onginal 
papers 1} mg before him, from which he drew many of his facts, it makes 
one lamcpt that tliey should be lost to the w orld Besides the journals 
and letters of Columbus, he says he bad numbers of the letters of the 
Adelantado, Don Bartholomew, w'ho wrote better than his brother, and 
whose wntmgs must liaie been full of energy Above all, he had the 
map formed from study and conjecture, by which Columbus sailed on his 
firstaoyage What a precious document would this be for the world' 
These wntmgs may sUll exist, neglected and forgotten among the rubbish 
of some convent m Spmn Little hope can be entertained of discovermg 
them in the present state of degeneracy of the cloister The monks of 
Atocha, in a recent conversation with one of the royal prmces, betrayed 
an Ignorance that this illustnous man was bnned in their convent, nor 
can any of the fraternity pomt out his place of sepulture to the stranger • 

The publication of this work of Las Casas has not been permitted m 
Spam, where every book must have the sanction of a censor before it is 
committed to the press The horrible picture it exhibits of the cruelties 
inflicted on the Indians, would, it was imagmed, excite an odium against 
their conquerors Las Casas himself seems to hav e doubted the expe- 

• In this notice the author has occasionally availed himself of the mterest- 
ing memoir of Mon J A Llorente, prefixed to his coUecUon of the works of 
Lns Casas, collatmg it with the history of Herrera, from which its facts are 
prmcipnlly denved 
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c enc- of publiiiniig it; for in 1500 be rre^e a note 'ntn Ls oth hir:? 
tviLcn IS p-essr-ed in tee t^o first vo’nrres of ths oiginil, n;=nt:on-ng 
tirat he left them in confifenca to the college o*' tte order of Prsdeotors 
of St- G'egtno, in ValLidcjld. begging of its p^e’e-es that no secnlnr per¬ 
son, nor e"en tee coHeg-nns. snoa-d be perxLttod to res-d lie heto-r for the 
spece of fo-tj rears; nod that afre* that tem it ro-ght be pmted if cen- 
Estent -nth ^e good of toe led es and of Spam-* 

For tee fo-egemg reason toe has been cantons'g used br Span¬ 
ish Lstonans xcssing orer in silence, or -ntn cnef nonce, rnang pasaages 
of d-sgraceU irnpo-L This feelm? is nalnral, if not ccenmendab e; fo' 
tne r-or d is not p'ompt to d-sc*irajra.ae be*-^cen mdiridaals and toe nation 
of ■^oom tner ore bat a part. The end rsgnlat ans fo- the gore-n- 
rnent of the ner-F-dsco-e-ed conntres, and tne decarens of tne conncil 
of the Inies on all contested pam's tnonga tan:nnred in some degree-nm 
tne I setfr of the age. -^e-e c-stmgmsneii for mscmi-jnstice and hunaan.T', 
and CO hone- to tne Spon.sh naticn It -^-as onlg in tne ahnse of tnem aj 
iniiTidnals to -^hom the eiecntion of tne la-^ -’-as intrusted, tnat tnese 
atranhes -’■ere ccT.m.tted. It shomd be remenfae’en, also that the sm-.e 
nation r-lneh gave bnth to toe sangninarr and mpac oas adrentnrers -rco 
perpetratsd tnese (me'tes. gave earth in-e-mse to tne earlgmiss-onares like 
Los Casas -’•ho fohn-red tne sangtamrp conrse of d-sco-em-. trmnnig tm 
the -’-onnes infi-cted hr tne-r conntrTTnen, men rrho m a tmlperans'e-cal 
spmt o-ared al hinds of pen's and hartdsmps. and even death itself t;o‘ 
inrongh a prospect of temnn-al gam or bat throngn a desme to me- 
1 orate tee conitzon and sare the sonls o‘’bara.nrons and snSenng rations 
The dauntless enle-p--ses and fearfnl p-arsgnnntijns of marr- of thse 
nrtcons men. if properir rnprecrateL mold be fonnd to ne in romantic 
caring -ntn the Le-trc acmeremsnts of cniraZiv. vntn mctiTes of a purer 
and ikr more enslted nature. 

• dfevar-r-e, Cc-ec. ce Viag . max a p. hacr. 
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No XXIX. 

PETER MARTTR 

Peter l\lARTin, or Martyr, of whose wnhngs much use has been made 
in tins history, was born at Anghierra, in the temtoiy of Milan, m Italy 
on the second of February, 1466 He is commonly termed Peter Mart 3 T 
of Aiiglcna, from Hie Latm name of his native place He is one of the 
earliest historians that treat of Columbus, and was his contemporary and 
intimate acquaintance Beuig at Rome m 1487, and having acquired a 
distinguished reputation for Icammg, he was invited by the Spanish am¬ 
bassador, the count de Tcnddlo, to accompany him to Spam He wdbngly 
accepted the invitation, and was presented to the sovereigns at Saragossa 
Isabella, amidst tlie cares of the war with Granada, was anxious for the 
intellectual adiancemcnt of her kingdom, and wshed to employ Martyr to 
instruct tlio young nobihty of the royal household With her peculiar 
delicacy, however, she first made her confessor, Hernando de Talavera, 
inquire of Martyr in what capacity he desired to serve her Contrary to 
her expectation, Martyr replied, “ in the profession of arms ” The queen 
complied, and ho followed her m her campaigns, as one of her household 
and military suite, but without distmguishing himself, and perhaps ivithout 
ha\ mg any particular employ in a capacity so foreign to his talents After 
the surrender of Granada, when the war ivas ended, the queen, through 
the medium of the grand cardmol of Spam, prevailed upon him to under¬ 
take the instruction of the young nobles of her court 

Martyr was acquainted with Columbus while making his appbcation to 
the sovereigns, and was present at his triumphant reception by Ferdmand 
and Isabella m Barcelona, on his return from his first voyage He was 
continually in tlie royal camp durmg the war with the Moors, of which 
his letters contam many interesting particulars He was sent ambassador 
extraordinary by Ferdmand and Isabella, m 1601, to Venice, and thence to 
the grand soldan of Egypt The soldan, in 1490 or 1491, had sent an 
emb^y to the Spamsh sovereigns, threatenmg that, unless they desisted 
from the war against Granada, ho would put all the Christians m Egypt 
and Syna to death, overturn all their temples, and destroy the holy sepul¬ 
chre at Jerusalem Ferdinand and Isabella pressed the war with tenfold 
energy, and brought it to a triumphant conclusion m the next campaign, 
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while the soldan ^vas still carrying on a similar negotiation v, ith the pope 
They aften\ ards sent Peter Martyr ambassador to the soldan to explain 
and justify their raeasnre Martyr discharged the duties of his embassj 
with great ability, obtained permission from the soldan to repair the holy 
places at Jerusalem, and an abolition of aanous extortions to which Chns- 
' tian pilgnms had been subjected ^Vhile on this embassy, he w rote his 
work De Legatione Babylonica, which includes a history of Egypt in 
those times 

On his return to Spain, he was rewarded uath places and pension', 
and m 1524 was appointed a minister of the council of the Indies His 
pnncipal work is an account of the discoveries of the New World, in 
eight decades, each containing ten chapters Thej are stjled Decodes 
of the New World, or Decades of the Ocean, and, like all his other work', 
wereongmally wntten in Latin, though since translated into \anous lan¬ 
guages He had familiar access to lettere, papers, journals, and narratives 
of the early disco\erers, and was personally acquamted mth many of tlicm, 
gathenng particulars from their conversation In wnting his Decades, he 
took great pains to obtain information from Columbus himself, and from 
others, his companions 

In one of his epistles, (No 163, January, 1494, to Poraponius Lastus,) 
he mentions having just receded a letter from Columbus, by which it ap¬ 
pears he was m correspondence with him Las Casas sajs that great 
credit is to be given to bun m regard to those voyages of Columbus, 
although his Decades contain some inaccuracies relativ e to subsequent 
events m the Indies Mufioz allows him great credit, as an author con¬ 
temporary with his subject, grave, well cultivated, mstructed m the facts 
of which he treats, and of entire probity He observes, however, that his 
wntings being composed on the spur or excitement of the moment, often 
related circumstances which subsequently proved to be erroneous, that 
they were wntten mthout method or care, often confusing dates and 
events, so that they must be read with some caution 

Martyr was in the dady habit of wntmg letters to distinguished per¬ 
sons, relating the passing occurrences of the busy court and age in which 
he lived In several of these Columbus is mentioned, and also some of 
the chief events of his voyages, as promulgated at the \ eiy moment of 
ms return These letters not being generally known or circulated, or 
frequently cited, it may be satisfactoiy to the reader to have a few of the 
mtun passages which relate to Columbus They have a stnkmg effect in 
carrying ns back to the very time of the discovenes 
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In one of his opistles, dated Barcelona, May 1st, 1493, and addressed 
to C Borromeo, he says “ Within these few days a cortam Christopher 
Columbus has arrived from the western antipodes, a man of Liguna, 
M horn my sovereigns reluctantly intrusted with three ships, to seek that 
region, for tliej' tliought tliat uhat he said was fabulous He has returned 
and brought specimens of many precious things, but parbcularly gold, 
nluch those countnes naturally produce 

In another letter, dated hkowise from Barcelona, m September follow¬ 
ing, ho gives a more particular accoimt. It is addressed to count Ten- 
dilla, governor of Granada, and also to Hernando Talavera, archbishop of 
Jiat diocoss, and the same to whom the propositions of Columbus had been 
referred by the Spanish sovereigns “Arouse your attention, ancient 
sages,” says Peter Mart}T in his epistle, “ hsten to a new discovery 
Yon remember Columbus tlie Ligunan, appointed m the camp by our 
Fo\ crcigns to search for a new hemisphere of land at the western antipodes 
You ought to recollect, for you had some agency m the transaction, nor 
would the enterpnse, as I think, have been undertaken, without your 
counsel He has returned in safety, and relates the wonders he has dis¬ 
covered Ho exhibits gold as proofs of the mines in those regions, 
Gossampme cotton, also, and aromatics, and pepper more pungent than that 
from Caucasus All these things, together with scarlet dye-woods, the 
earth produces spontaneously Pursuing the western sun from Gades 
five thousand miles, of each a thousand paces, as he relates, he fell m with 
sundry islands, and took possession of one of them, of greater circuit, he 
asserts, than the whole of Spam Here he found a race of men hvmg 
contented, in a state of nature, subsisting on finits and vegetables, and 
bread formed from roots * * * * These people have kmgs, some 
greater than otliers, and they war occasionally among themselves, with 
bows and arrows, or lances sharpened and hardened in the fire The 
desire of command prevads among them, though they are naked They 
have wii es also ^^at they worship except the divmity of heaven, is not 
ascertained ”f 

In another letter, dated hkewise in September, 1493, and addressed to 
the cardmal and vice-chancellor Ascamus Sforza, he says 

“ So great is my desire to give you satisfaction, lUustnous pnnee, that 
I consider it a grabfymg occurrence in the great fluctuations of events, 
when any thmg takes place among ns, m which yon may take an mterest. 


• Opus Epist P Martyns Angleru, Bpist 131 t Idem, Epist 134 
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The -vr7zce~s cf tins tfe-’rsstniS g’ ohe^ "nr i y-?i.c t tha ran icil ea c c^rc: 
in fi'e spacs ari trsr^fcorrs fca''e.nn'f onr tfn:e as pen Lre ^ 

cTire teen kro-m cnlr in Tcgnrd to one h-nnente-e, iz',~e~ fnin t 
Go’ien Ctersonesns to enr Spemeb Giles Tue res' his o'-en g’-en 


line Dean sngtt end dnt ins Ent no— O tleeeei ente—ue t n 
ansprnes onr '•T'r^gns "^nn* hns hnn'rto Lnn Ldf-n £n:ce 
engm of trmg;, tns nt length t-^gen to be cere’opei The in.ng 
ccenmed—nttenh Tvstrezs c'iice ’ A certn.n Chne'onhe' Cc’" 
Dgnrnn. cnpntcneii to those regens —rih three -easels bg cr- so' 
pnrsnnig the veste’n son sio-e £-e thonsnnd nZ^s f~im Giles ■■ 
L= —nv to the ontirodes Three nni thrr- snccessr-e dn-= In 


"‘c^e’n son; 


ov to tne 


ont pror—med tne rgni of Innh He cccr'ed cicng rm isnni? rne o'" 
them. c£ eh Ks foho—e— declire begnSed pe-chnnre bp the noreltg of the 
scene, is inrger th-.-n SprmZ^ 

lilixt-r nrcceeds to srre tne esud nccomt cf the ircdnchcns cf ±e 


—inch ccccrred among them, ‘‘ as if m-EniT! and 'iw-n md teen intmdncod 

accmnnhtmg -f-eedth, for rmit. jon —ill ihmh, can he the vants of 
naked men 1~ What farther mag snccerd." he adds. -1 Tnh h^-eafter 

In anotner letter dated TaHadold Fejnmrg 1.1404 to Hemmdo de 
Tahrrera. zrchiSieo of Granada, he obser-es The kmg and cne^n. on 
the retain of Co''mi:bn£ to Earce’ona, &am Ls hono-ah'e enterpnse- 
anaemted inm admnal of the crean sea. r^d cans^ ban, on accoamt o'" h.3 
xhustneras deeds, to be seated in them jr-e=ence an honor and a fa^o' as 
gen knm^. the h'ghest -mth onr s-o~ermgrs. Theg have disgatched ham 
again to those regions fiinashed -mth a Eeet of e'snteen sn ns There is 
pra-spect cf great cisccrer.es at the —ea‘em antarct;" antipodes f- ^ * 

in a snbsecnent letter to Pempmres Istns dated hem Alcala de 
Henares. Deoemrer &th. 14S4, he g^es the Srst ne—s of tne success cf 
ths exped-mon. 

Spam.*’ says he. is sp-eadmg her —mgs angmentrng he- emmre 
and entending her name and gorj to the anirpodes Of 


Ogns Epha P 2Ia.-~ns An^, Earn. 135 t Jie=, Egsa 141 
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eighteen vessels dispatched hy my sovereigns with the admiral Colnmbns, 
in his second voyage to the western henusphere, twelve have returned 
and ha\ e brought Gossampino cotton, huge trees of dye-wood, and many 
othet articles held v\ ith us os precious, the natural productions of that 
hitherto hidden world , and besides all other things, bo small quantity of 
gold 0 n onderful, Pompomus' Upon the surface of that earth are 
found rude masses of nativ e gold, of a weight that one is afraid to mention 
Some n eigh tv\ o hundred and fifty ounces, and they hope to discover 
otliors of a much larger size, from w hat the naked natives intimate, when 
tlicj evtol their gold to our people Nor are the Lestngomans nor Poly- 
phcmi, who feed on human flesh, any longer doubtful Attend—but 
beware' lest they nse in horror before thee ' When he proceeded fiom 
the Fortimatc islands, non termed the Cananes, to Hispaniola, the island 
on which he first set foot, turning his prow a httle toward the south, he 
amv cd at innumerable islands of savage men, whom they call carmibals, 
or Canbbecs, and tliese, though naked, are courageous warnors They 
fight skillfully with bows and clubs, and have boats hollowed fiom a single 
tree, yet very capacious, m which they make fierce descents on neighbor¬ 
ing islands, inliabited bj rmlder people They attack their villages, fiom 
w Inch tlicy carry off the men and devour them,” &c * 

Another letter to Pompomus Lmtus, on the same subject, has been 
cited at large in the bodj of this work It is true these extracts give 
nothmg that has not been stated more at large m the Decades of the same 
auUior, but they are cunous, as the very first announcements of the dis- 
covenes of Columbus, and as showing the first stamp of these extra¬ 
ordinary ev ents upon the nund of one of the most learned and hberal men 
of the age 

A collection of the letters of Peter Martyr was published m 1630, 
under the title of Opus Epistolarum, Petn Martyns Angleru, it is divided 
into thirty-eight books, each contammg the letters of one year The same 
objections have been made to his letters as to his Decades, but they bear 
the same stamp of candor, probity, and great information They possess 
peculiar value from bemg written at the moment, before the facts they 
record w ero distorted or discolored by prejudice or misrepresentation His 
works abound in mterestmg particulars not to be found m any contempo¬ 
rary historian They are nch in thought, but still ncher in fact, and are 
full of urbamty, and of the hberal feeling of a scholar who has mingled 


Opas Epist. P Martyns Angleru, Epist 147 
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with the world Ho is a fountain from which others draw, and from 
which, wth a litUo precaution, they may draw securely He died in Val¬ 
ladolid, in 162G 


No XXX. 

OVIEDO 

Gonzalo FEIl^A^DE7 DE OviEDO T Valdes, commonly known ns Oi i- 
edo, was bom in Madnd in 1478, and died in Valladolid in 1657, aged 
seventy-nine years He was of a noble Astnnan family, and in his boy¬ 
hood (in 1490) was appointed one of the pages to pnnce Juan, heir ap¬ 
parent of Spam, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella He was in this 
situation at the time of the siege and surrender of Granada, was conse¬ 
quently at court at the time that Columbus made his agreement with tlie 
Cathohe sovereigns, and was in the same capacity at Barcelona, and w it- 
nessed the tnumphant entrance of tlic discoverer, attended by a number 
of the natives of the newly found countnes 

In 1613, he was sent out to the New World by Ferdinand, to superin¬ 
tend the gold foundries For many years he served there in vanous offices 
of trust and dignity, both under Ferdinand, and his grandson and successor 
Charles V In 1635, he was made alcayde of tho fortress of St. Domin¬ 
go in Hispaniola, and afterwards was appointed histonographer of the 
Indies At the fame of his death, he had served the crorni upwards of 
forty years, thirty-four of which were passed in the colonies, and he had 
crossed the ocean eight times, ns he mentions in vanous parts of his wn- 
tings He wrote several works, the most important is a chronicle of the 
Indies in fifty books, divided into three parts The first part, containing 
nineteen books, was pnnted at Seville m 1636, and reprmted in 1547 at 
Salamanca, augmented by n twentieth book containing shipwrecks The 
remainder of the work exists m manusenpt. The pnnting of it was com¬ 
menced at Valladolid in 1667, but was discontinued in consequence of his 
death It is one of the unpublished treasures of Spamah colonial history 
He was on indefatigable writer, labonous in collectmg and recorduig 
facts, and composed a multitude of volumes which are scattered through 
the Spamsh libranes His writings are full of events which happened 
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under 1iib own ej e, or were communicated to him by eye-witnesses, bnt 
lie UTis deficient in judgment and discrimination He took his facts with¬ 
out caution, and often from sources unworthy of credit. In his account 
of the first lojage of Columbus, he falls into several egregious errors, in 
consequence of taking the verbal information of a pilot named Heman 
Perez Matteo, who was in the mterest of the Pinzons, and adverse to the 
admiral His w ork is not much to be depended upon in matters relative 
to Columbus Wlien he treats of a wore advanced period of the New 
AVorld, from his own actual observation, he is much more sabsfactorj', 
though he is accused of hstcmng too readily to popular fables and misrepre¬ 
sentations His account of the natural productions of the New World, 
and of the customs of its inhabitants, is full of cnnons parbcnlars, and 
the best narratives of some of the minor voyages which succeeded those 
of Columbus, are to be found m the unpubhshed part of his work 


NO XXXI 

CURA DE LOS PALACIOS 

Andres Bernaldes, or Bernal, generally known by the title of the curate 
of Zos Palacios, from haiung been curate of the town of Los Palacios 
from about 1488 to 1613, was born in the town of Puentes, and ivas for 
some time chaplain to Diego Deza, archbishop of Senile, one of the 
greatest friends to tlie apphcation of Columbus Bernaldes was well ac¬ 
quainted wnth the admiral, who was occasionally his guest, and in 1496, 
left many of his manusenpts and journals with him, which the curate made 
use of in a history of tlie reign of Ferdmand and IsabeUa, m which he m- 
troduced an account of the voyages of Columbus In his narrative of the 
admiral’s coasting along the southern side of Cuba, the curate is more 
minute and accurate than any other histonan His work exists only in 
manusenpt, but is well known to histonans, who have made frequent use 
of iL Nothmg can be more simple and artless than the account which the 
honest curate gives of Ins being first moved to undertake his chromcle 
“ I w'ho wrote these chapters of memoirs,” he says, “ bemg for twelve 
years in the habit of readmg a register of my deceased grandfather, who 
was notary pnbhc of the town of Puentes, where I was bom, I found 
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No xxxn 

“^AVIGATIONE DEL HE DE CASTIGLIA DELLE ISOLE E PAESE 
NDOVAJIENTE KITROTATE " 

“ NAVIOATIO CnniSTOPHOKI COLOilBI 

TirE abo\c arc Uio titles, in Italian and m Latin, of tlie earliest narra- 
ti\ cs of the Grot and second a 03 ages of Columbus that appeared in prmt. 
It uais anon 3 nnous, and there arc some cunous particulars in regard to it 
It wais originall}' w ntten m Italian by Montalbodo Fracanzo, or Fracan- 
zano, or b} Francapano dc Montabaldo, (for imfers differ m regard to the 
name,) and w-as published m Vicenza, in 1607, in a collection of voyages, 
entitled hlondo Novo, 0 Paeso Nuovamento Ritrovate The collection 
was republished at JLlan, in 1508, botli in Italian, and in a Latin transla¬ 
tion made by Archongelo Madngnano, under the title of Itmerannin 
Portugallonsium, tins ttlc being given, because the work related chiefly 
to die voyages of Luigi Cadamosto, a Venetian in the service of Portugal 
The collection was afterwards augmented by Simon Gruiieus with 
other travels, and printed m Latin at Basle, in 1633,* by Hervagio, 
entided Novus Orbis Rcgionum, &c The edition of Basle, 1656, and 
the Itaban edition of Milan, in 1608, have been consulted in the course of 
this work 

Peter Mart 3 'r (Decad 2, Cap 7,) alludes to this pubheabon, under the 
first Latin tide of the book, Itinenmum Portugallensium, and accuses the 
author, whom by mistake he terms Cadamosto, of having stolen the mate¬ 
rials of Ins book from the three first chapters of his first Decade of the 
Ocean, of winch, he says, he granted copies in manuscript to several per¬ 
sons, and m particular to certam Venetian ambassadors Martyr’s 
Decades w ere not pubhshed untd 1616, excephng the first three, which 
w'ere pubhshed in 1511, at Seville 

Tins narrative of the voyages of Columbus is referred to by Gio 
Batista Spotomo, in his histoncal memoir of Columbus, as having been 
vvntten by a companion of Columbus 

It IS mamfest, from a perusal of the narrative, diat though the author 
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may have helped huHEelf freely from the mannscnpt of iIarl>T, he mu=t 
have had other Eources of information His description of the person of 
Columbus as a man tall of stature and large of frame, of a ruddj com¬ 
plexion and oblong vasage, is not copied from hlartyr, nor from any other 
wnter No histonan had, mdecd, preceded him, except Sabellicus, in 
1504, and the portrait agrees with that subsequently given of Columbus 
in the biography written by his son 

It IS probable that this narrative, which appeared only a year after tlie 
death of Columbus, was a piece of literary job-work, vntton for the 
collection of voyages published at Vicenza, and that the materials were 
; taken from oral commumcabon, from the account given by Sabellicus, 
and particularly from the manuscript copy of Martyr’s first decade 


) 1^0 X.XX.ii-L 

I 

AKTONIO DE HEKEERA 

I 

j A5T0VI0 Hep PEP A de Topdesielas, one of the authors most frequently 

, cited in this work, was bom in 15G5, of Rodenck TordesiUas, and Agnes dc 

j Herrera, his wife He received an excellent education, and entered mto 

' the employ of Vespasian Gonzago, brother to the duke of Mantua, who 

’ was viceroy of Naples for Philip the Second of Spam He v-as for some 

. time secretary to this statesman, and intrusted with all his secrets He 

' was afterwards grand histonographer of the Indies to Philip IT, who added 

j to that Ude a large pension He wrote vanous books, but the most cele- 

^ brated is a General Histoiy of the Indies, or Amencan Colonies, in four 

t volumes, containing eight decades When he undertook this work, all 

1 the public archives were thrown open to him, and he had access to docu- 

j ments of all kinds He has been charged with great precipitation m the 

produebon of his two first volumes, and vnth negligence m not making 
sufficient use of the indisputable sources of mfonnabon thus placed 
' within his reach The fact was, that he met with bistoncal tracts lymg 
in manuscript, which embraced a great part of the first discovenes, and 
' he contented himself with stabng events as he found them therein 

* recorded It is certain that a great part of his work is little more than a 

I transcript of the manuscript history of the Indies by Las Casas, some- 

1 
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timcc reducing and improving the language when tumid, omitting the 
impassioned sallies of tlic zealous father, when the wrongs of the Indians 
were in question, and suppressing various circumstances degradmg to 
the cliaricter of tho Spanish discoverers The author of the present 
work has, therefore, frequently put aside tlie history of Herrera, and 
cnnsiilted tlic source of his information, the manuscript history of Las 
Casas 

Jlufioz obsen es, that “ in general Herrera did little more than join 
together morsels and extracts, taken from vanous parts, in the way 
that a ivntcr arranges chronologically the matenals from which he 
intends to compose a historj ho adds, that “ had not Herrera been a 
learned and judicious man, tlie precipitation with which he put together 
ihe'o matonals would have led to innumerable errors ” The remark is 
just, j ct it IS to be considered, that to select and arrange such mate¬ 
nals judiciously, and treat Uicm Icamedlj', was no tnflmg ment m the 
lii'fonan 

IletTcra has been accused also of flattering his nabon, exalbng the 
deeds of liis countrymen, and softenmg and concealing their excesses 
Tlierc IS nothing verj scnoiis in this accusation To illustmte the glory 
of his nabon is one of the noblest oflicesof the histonan, and it is difficult 
to speak too highly of tlio extraordinary enterpnses and splendid achons 
of the Sfianiards in those dap In soflcmng their excesses he fell into 
an amiable and pardonable error, if it were indeed an error for a Spamsh 
wnter to endeavor to sink them m obhvion 

Vossius passes a high culogium on Herrera “ No one,” he says, 
“ bos described witli greater mdustiy^ and fidelity the magnitude and boun- 
dancs of provinces, tlio tracts of sea, posihons of capes and islands, of 
ports and harbors, tlio windings of nvers and dimensions of lakes, the 
Mtuahon and pecnlianties of regions, with the appearance of the heavens, 
and the designation of places suitable for the establishment of cibes ” 
He lias been called among tlie Spaniirds the pnnee of tlie historians of 
Amcnca, and it is added that none have risen smee his tune capable of 
disputing witli him that title Much of this praise will appear exaggera¬ 
ted by such as examine the manuscript histones from w'hich he transferred 
chapters and enbre books, widi very httle alteration, to his volumes, and 
a great part of the eulogiums passed on him for his work on the Indies, 
will be found really due to Las Casas, w'ho has too long been eebpsed 
by his copyist StiU Herrera has left voluminous proofs of industnous 
research, extensive informabon and great literary talent His works 
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bear the maih of candor, inteOTU, and a sincere dc=irc to record tlie 
troth 

He died in 1625, at sistj years of age, after hanng obtained from 
Philip TV the promise of the first charge of ^ecreiary of state tha' suould 
become vacant. 


:no XXXIV. 

BISHOP FOMSECA 

The Etngnlar malevolence displayed by bishop Jnan Rodngnezde Fonseca 
tovard Colombns and his family, and vhich r as one of the secret and 
principal causes of their misfortnnes, has been frequently noticed in the 
course of this vork It ongmated, a' has t^en shoim, m some dispute 
between the admiral and Fonseca at Seville in 14D3, on account of the 
delay m fitting ont the armament for the second ''oyage, and in regard to 
the number of domestics to form the honseho’d of the admiral Fonseca 
received a letter from the sovereigns, tacitly repro ang him, and ordenng 
him to show all possible attention to the wishes of Columbus, and to see 
that he was treated with honor and deference Fonseca never formit this 

O 

afrront, and, what with him was the same thing, De''er forgave it. His 
spirit appears to have been of that unhealthy kind which has none of the 
balm of forgiveness , and in which, a wound once made, for e-er rankles 
The hostility thus produced continued with increasmg virulence through¬ 
out the life of Columbus, and at his death was transferred to Ls son and 
successor This persevering animosity has been fflustrated in the course 
of tins work by facts and observations, ated from authors, some of them 
coutemporaiy with Fonseca, but who were apparently restramed by mo¬ 
tives of prudence, from giving full vent to the indignation which they 
evidently felt. Even at the present day, a Spanish historian would be 
caufaous of expressmg his feelmgs freely on the “subject, lest they should 
prejudice his work m the eyes of the ecclesiastical censors of the press 
In this way, bishop Fonseca has in a great measure escaped the general 
odium his conduct merited 

This prelate had the chef supeimteudeuce of Spanish colonial affairs, 
both under Ferdinand and Isabella, and tbe emperor Charles V He was 
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nn achvG nnd intrepid, but selfish, overbearing' nnd perfidious man His 
admimstmtion bears no marks of enlarged and bberal poLcy, but is full 
of traits of arrogance and meanness He opposed the benevolent attempts 
of Las Casas to ameliorate the condition of the Indians, and to obtam the 
abolition of repartimientos, treatmg him with personal haughtmess and 
asperity * The reason assigned is that Fonseca was enriching himself 
by those \ ery abuses, rotaimng large numbers of the miserable Indians m 
sla\ erj, to work on his possessions m the colonies 

To show that his character has not been judged with undue seventy, 
it 13 expedient to point out his invidious and persecuting conduct towards 
Hernando Cortez The bishop, while ready to foster rambhng adventu¬ 
rers who came forward under his patronage, had never the head or the 
heart to appreciate the ments of illustnous commanders like Columbus 
nnd Cortez 

At a time when disputes arose between Cortez nnd Diego Velazquez, 
governor of Cuba, nnd the latter sought to arrest the conqueror of Mexico 
in the midst of his brilliant career, Fonseca, wth entire disregard of the 
ments of tJie case, took a decided part in favor of Velazquez Personal 
interest was at the bottom of tins favor, for a mamage was negotiating 
between Velazquez and a sister of the bishop y Complamts and misrepre¬ 
sentations had been sent to Spain by Velazquez of the conduct of Cortez, 
who was represented as a lawless and unpnncipled adventurer,attemptmg 
to usurp absolute nuthonty in New Spain The true services of Cortez 
had already excited admiration at court, but such was the influence of 
Fonseca, that, as in the case of Columbus, he succeeded m prejudicing the 
mind of tlie so\ ereign against one of the most nientonous of his subjects 
One Chnstoial de Tapia, a man destitute of talent or character, but whose 
greatest recommendation was his hawng been in the employ of the bishopj: 
was invested wth pow ers similar to those once given to BobadiUa to the 
prejudice of Columbus He w as to inqmre into the conduct of Cortez, and 
in case he tliouglit fit, to seize him, sequestrate his proper^, and supersede 
him in command Not content with the regular official letters famished to 
Tapia, the bishop, shortly after his departure, sent out Juan Bono de 
Quexo witli blank letters signed by his own hon'd, and with others directed 
to various persons, chargmg them to admit Tapia for governor, and assuring 

• Herrera, decad u hb ii cap 3 
t Herrera, Hist Ind , decad ui lib iv cap 3 
t Idem, decad ui. hb i cap 15 
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tneni tmt tie king coneide-^ed tre conduct of Co'lez d ? Xoth^g 
but the szgscitr and firmnee? of Cortez preren*^^ th r rren=are frcta com- 
p’e'elv mLermptmg. if not defeating h’s ente-p'i'oj - cxq ne afiC-^-ard- 
dec^ared that he had expenenced nio*e troLb'e and tn5cu ~ firm the 
menaces and afitials of the m.n.eters of tne king tnan »t co^* h m o ccn- 
qner hlemco * 

TThen the oispirte betmeen Cortez and Te’azqnez came to he dec ded 
npon in Spam, m 1522, the father of Cortez, and thn=e vho had come 
fom Xev* Spam as Ls procorato-s, obtained pe*-n 'FOT from cardm'd 
Adnan at that time go-e*no*of the realm, to prosecate a pnb'' caccnsaLan 
o'" the b.snop A regular mrertgaton loo’’ p’ace befi'e tre conncn c" 
the Ind.es o'" them aheganons against i.s p-erdent. They ccarged h.in r-^tn 
haring pnohdr declared Cotez a lra.lor and a ret'e''. rrta hanng in ?r- 
cepted and snpp'essed Hs !ette's addressed to the kmz keepmg n s 
EEjSsty m igno-ance of them con'ents and of the impo'tant serrces he 
had pe^crnned vrhTe he diligently fo-sarded aB letters calcmated to p-o- 
mr.te the mtsres* of Te’azqcez* *^th ba.rmg p'eren'ed tierez'esentatozs 
o" Co**ez 5om b=mg heard m the conned o" tne Ina.es. cedanno- that 
taey shonld nere'' be hearn tnere •^hSe he hred. v-’X narm? in*e-a.c‘ed 
tie forrardmg of ertns, reerrhand.se and rern'orcements to Xe*" Siam. 
and vnh having issued o-ders to the emee of the Ina.a House at SevZe 
to arrest the proaorato's of Cortez and a2 pe*sons cmvmg fmzi Lm. and 
to seme and detam aB go’d tbit they should hang The=e and 'mroas 
othe* charge of r»mi!ar intn*e mere d snass:ona*5''y m-esosated Znonri 
■^ere suhstantiated to connei Fonseca o'” the most partial orpmssme and 
perSions conduct, and tne cardinal consequently fonaade h.m to in'erfece 
m the cause bete-eea Co-fez and Telanqnez. and revohed all the c-deis 
—Inch the ilshop had issued, m the matter, to the Iniha Honse o^ SeviZe. 
Indeed Salazar, a Spanish hls-o-an says tnat Fonseca vras tctaBy divested 
of h.s antho-ity as p'es-dent of the connciL and of all ccnlrcl of the aflirs 
o'" Xem Spam and adds that he vzs so mo-tined at the b’em, that it hrongit 
on a St of iBness, Trhich veil ingh cost him Fs hfe.- 

The snit b=t*veen Co-'ez and Telazqcsz vas referred to a specml tribn- 
nnL compased of the grand chancellor and other persons of note, and vas 
dee cedm 1522 The mSnence and intingnes o'" Fonseca bemg no longer 
of avail, a tnumphant verdict was given m favc' of Co-ter. vh.ch was 

’ Htrrera, Elst. Inc., decad. iIL lib rv cap. 3 
t SaZarar, Cong c» lilciico, ITd. i cap 2 
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aflonrarda confirmed by the emperor Charles V, and additional honors 
awTirded him Tins ^as anotlier blow to tho mahgnant Fonseca, who re¬ 
tained Ins enmity against Cortez until his last moment, rendered still more 
rancorous by mortification and disappointment 

A cliarge against Fonseca, of a still darker nature than any of the pre¬ 
ceding, may be found lurking in the pages of Herrera, though so ob¬ 
scure os to ha\ e escaped the notice of succeeding Instonans He points 
to tlie bishop as the instigator of a desperate and perfidious man, who con¬ 
spired against tho life of Hernando Cortez This was one Antomo de 
Villafafia, i\ho fomented a conspiracy to assassinate Cortez, and elect 
Francisco Verdujo, brotlior-in-law of Velazquez, in his place While the 
conspirators were waiting for an opportunity to poniard Cortez, one of 
them relenting, appnsed him of his danger Villafafia was arrested He 
attempted to su allow a paper contmnmg a list of the conspirators, but 
being seized by the throat, a part of it was forced from his mouth contain¬ 
ing fourteen names of persons of importance Villafafia confessed his 
guilt, but tortures could not mako him inculpate the persons whose names 
More on the list, who ho declared were ignorant of the plot. He w'as 
liangcd by order of Cortez * 

In tlio imestigation of tho disputes between Cortez and Velazquez, this 
execution of ViUafaiia was magnified into a cruel and wanton act of 
pow'er, and in tlioir eagerness to criminate Cortez the witnesses on the 
part of Alvarez declared tliat Villafafia had been instigated to what he had 
done by letters from bishop Fonseca' (Q,ue so movi6 a lo que hlzo con 
cartas del obispo de Burgos f) It is not probable that Fonseca had recom¬ 
mended assassination, but it shows tlio character of his agents, and what 
must have been tlie mahgnant nature of his instructions, w'hen these men 
thought that such on act would accompbsh his wishes 

Fonseca died at Burgos, on the 4th of November, 1764, and was m- 
terred at Coca 


* Herrera, Hist Ind , decad lu lib i cap 1 
t Idem, decad iii bb iv cap 3 
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No XXXV 

OF THE SITUATION OF TIIL TEURESTRIAL FARADISE 

\ 

The Bpoculations of Columbus on tlic situnlion of tho tcrrcstnol paradise, 
ovtniTOgnnt as tlioy may appear, wore sucli as linvo occupied many grave 
and learned men A slight noUco of Uicir opinions on tins cunous sub¬ 
ject may bo acceptable to tlio gonoml render, and may take from tlio 
apparent wildness of tlio ideas expressed by Columbus 

The abode of our first parents, was anciently the subject of anxious 
inquiry, and mdeed mankind have always been prone to picture some 
place of perfect felicity, whore Uie imagination, disappointed in tho coarse 
reahtios of life, might revel in an Elysium of its own creation It is an idea 
not confined to our religion, but is found in tlio rude creeds of tho most 
savage nations, and it prevailed generally among the ancients Tho 
speculations concerning tlio situation of tho garden of Eden, resemble 
tliose of tlio Greeks concerning tlio garden of the Ilespcndos, that region 
of delight, wluch tlioy for over placed at tlie most remote verge of tlio 
known world, which their poets embellished wiUi all tho charms of fic¬ 
tion , after wluch they were contmunlly longing, and which tliey could 
never find At one time it was in tlio Grand Oasis of Arabia Tho ex¬ 
hausted travelers, after traversmg the parched and sultry desert, hailed 
tlus verdant spot witli rapture , they refreshed themselves under its shady 
bowers, and beside its cooling streams, os tlio crow of a tempest-tost vessel 
repose on tlio shores of some green island in tlio deep, and from its 
being thus isolated in tlio midst of an ocean of sand, they gave it tho name 
of the Island of tho Blessed As geographical knowledge increased, tho 
situation of tlio Hesperian gardens was contmually removed to a greater 
distance It was transferred to tlio borders of tlio groat Syrtis, in tlio 
neighborhood of Mount Atlas Hero, after traversing tlic fnghtful deserts 
of Barca, tho traveler found himself in a fair and fertile country, watered 
by nvulots and gushing fountains Tho oranges and citrons transported 
hence to Greece, whore they wore as yet unknown, delighted tho Athe¬ 
nians by their golden beauty and delicious flavor, and they thought that 
none but tho garden of tho Hospendos could produce such glorious fruits 
In tlus way tlio happy region of tlio ancients was transported from place 
to place, still in tlio remote and obscure extremity of the world, until it 
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wns fabled to exist in tlie Cananes, thence called the Fortunate or the 
Hespcnan islands Hero it remained, because discoveiy advanced no far. 
Ilicr, and because these islands \\ ere so distant, and so little known, as to 
j allow full latitude to the fictions of tlie poet.* 

j In like manner the situation of the terrcstnal paradise, or garden of 

j Eden, was long a subject of earnest inqniiy and ctmous disputation, and 

j occupied the laborious attention of the most learned theologians Some 

placed It in Palestino or the Holy Land, others in Mesopotamia, m that 
rich and beautiful tract of coiintrv embraced by the w andenngs of the Ti- 
gns and the Euphrates, others in Armema, in a valley surrounded by 
I jirecipitoiis and macces=ible mountains, and imagined that Enoch and 

j Ehjali w ere transported thitlior, out of the sight of mortals, to hve m a 

I state of terrestrial bliss until the second pommg of our Saxaour There 

' w ere others w ho gn\ o it situations widelj' remote, such ns m the Trapoban 

I oftiio ancients, at present kmown ns the island of Ceylon, or m the island 

j of Siunatra , or in the Fortunate or Cannrj’ islands, or in one of the islands 

j of Siinda, or in some fa\ ored spot under the equmocbal line 

1 Great difficult} was encountered b} tlic'e speculators to reconcile the 

I allotted place w ith the description gnen in Genesis of the garden of Eden, 

, particularly of the great fountain which watered it, and which afterwards 

dnidcd Itself into four n\crs, the Pison or Phison, the Gihon, the Euphra- 
I to®, and the Hiddekel Tliose who were in favor of the Holy Land sup- 

I posed that the Jordan w as the great nver which afterwards divided itself 

j into tlie Phison, Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates, but that the sands haxe 

I choked up the ancient beds by w'hich these streams were supphed, that 

I originally the Phison traversed Arabia Desertn and Arabia Felax, whence 

It pursued its course to the gulf of Persia, that the Gihon bathed 
j nortlicrn or stony Arabia and fell mto the Arabian Gulf or the Red Sea, 
that the Euphrates and the Tigris passed by Eden to Assyna and Chaldea, 
whence they discharged themselves into the Persian Golf 

By most of the early commentators the nver Gihon is supposed to be 
the Nile The source of this nver wais unknowm, but was evidently far 
I distant from the spots w'hence the Tigns and the Euphrates arose This 

difficulty, however, was ingemously overcome, by givmg it a subterranean 
course of some hundreds of leagues from the common fountain, until it 
issued forth to daylight in Abyssinia f In like manner, subterranean 


* Gosselin, Recbercbes sur la Geog des Anciens, tom i 
t Fejjoo, Theatro Cntico, bb vn § 2 
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courses were given to the Tigris and the Euplirates, pv^ing under the 
Red Soa, until tliev sprang forth in Armenia, as if just issuing from one 
common source So also those who placed the terrc=trial paradi'^c in 
islands, supposed that the nvers which issued from it, and fonncd those 
heretofore named, either traierscd the surface of the sea, as fre^h water, 
by its greater lightness, may float aho\c the salt, or that the^ flowed 
through deep veins and channels of the earth, as tlic fountain of Arethusa 
was said to smk into the ground in Greece, and nsc in tlie inland of Sicilj, 
whde the nvcr Alpheus pursuing if, but v ith less perseverance, ro^e 
somewhat short of it m the sea 

Some contended that the deluge had deslro} ed the garden of Eden, and 
altered the whole face of the earth, so that the n\ers had changed tlieir 
beds, and had taken different directions from tliose mentioned in Genesis, 
others, however, amongst whom was St Augustine, in his commentary 
upon the hook of Genesi=, maintained that the terrestnal paradise still 
existed, with its onginal beauty and delights, but that it w'as inacces=ible 
to mortals, being on the summit of a mountain of stupendous height, 
reaching mto the third region of the air, and approaching the moon , being 
thus protected by its delation from the ravages of the deluge 

By some this mountain was placed under the equmoctial line, or under 
that band of the heavens mctaphoncally called by the ancients “ tlie Lab'e 
of the sun,”^ compnsing the space between the tropics of Cancer and 
Capncom, beyond which the sun neier passed in his annual course 
Here would reign a uniformity of nights and days and seasons, and the 
elevation of the mountain would raise it aboie the heats and storms of the 
lower regions Others transported the garden beyond the equinoctial line 
and placed it in the southern hemisphere, supposing that tlie tomd zone 
might be the flammg sword appomted to defend its entrance against mor¬ 
tals They had a fanciful tram of argument to support their theory They 
observed that the terrestnal paradise must be m the noblest and happiest 
part of the globe , that part must be under the noblest part of the heavens , 
as the ments of a place do not so much depend upon the nrtues of the 
earth, as upon the happy mfluences of the stars and the favorable and 
benign aspect of the heavens Now, accordmg to phQosophers, the world 
was divided mto tw'o hemispheres The southern they considered the 
head, and the northern the feet, or under part, the nght hand the east, 
w'hence commenced the movement of the pnmum mobile, and the left the 


• Herodot hb m Virg Georg i Pomp hlela, lib lU cap 10 
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wok, towards w’liich it moved Tins supposed, they observed that as it 
was manifest Uiat Uie head of all things, natural and artificial, is al- 
wajs the best and noblest part, goremmg the other parts of the body, so 
tlio south, being the head of the earth, onght to be superior and nobler 
than either oast, or w cst, or north , and in accordance with this, they cited 
tlie opinion of \anoiis philosophers among the ancients, and more espe¬ 
cially tint of Ptolcmj, that the stars of the southern hemisphere were 
larger, more resplendent, more perfect, and of course of greater virtue and 
cflicnc} than tlio=c of tlio nortliem an error umversall)' prevalent imtil 
disproiedln modem disco; cij Hence they concluded that in this southern 
hemisphere, in this head of the earth, under this purer and brighter sky, and 
tlicso more ])otciit and benignant stars, was placed the terrestrial paradise 

Vanous ideas were entertained as to the magnitude of this bhssful 
region As Adam and all his progeny were to have lived there, had he 
not sinned, and as there would have been no such thing as death to thin 
the nunilicr of mankind, it wais inferred that the terrestnal paradise must 
bo of great o\tcnt to contain them Some gave it a size equal to Europe 
or Afnca , others ga\c it the whole southern hemisphere St. Augustine 
supposed that ns mankind multiplied, numbers would be translated without 
death to hca\ cn , the parent®, perhaps, when their children had amved at 
mature ago, or portions of tlio human race at the end of certam periods, 
and w hen tlic population of the terrestnal paradise had attained a certain 
amount* Otliers supposed tliat mankind, remaimng in a state of pnmitii e 
innocence, w ould not ha; e required so much space as at present Having 
no need of reanng animals for subsistence, no land ;vould have been 
required for pasturage, and tlic earth not being cursed ;vith stenhty, 
there ;;ould ha;e been no need of extensile tracts of country to permit of 
fallow land and the alternation of crops required in husbandly The 
spontaneous and no;er-fniIing fruits of the garden ;vonld have been abun¬ 
dant for the simple ;\ants of man Sdll, that the human race might not 
lie cro;;ded, but might have ample space for recreation and enjoyment, and 
the charms of; anety and change, some allowed at least a hundred leagues 
of circumference to the garden 

St Basilius in Ins eloquent discourse on paradisef expatiates ;vith rap- 

* St August hb II cap G Sup Genesis 

t St Bnsihus w as called the great His works were read and admued by 
all the ;vorId, even by Pagans They are written in an elevated and raajeauc 
style, wath great splendor of idea, and vast erudition 
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tore on the jots of this sacred abode, elevated to the third region of the 
arr and under the happ est shies Therea pare and ncTer-faflini p’ea=nre 
IS furnished to ererr sense The eye delights in the admirab’e clearness 
of the atmosphere m the ^erdnre and beauty of the trees, ard the never- 
vnthenng b’oom of the flo-^eis The car is rcga’ed inth the smgins' of 
the bids, the smell vnth the aromatic odors of the land In Id c manner 
the oJier senses have each their peculiar enjoyments There the vie sr- 
tudes of the seasons are unknown and the chmate unites the frUitfulness 
of summer, the joyfol abundance of autumn, and the s" eet freshness and 
quietude of spring There the earth is al-^ays green the flowers are 
ever blooramg, the waters hmp-d and delicate not rushing m rude and 
turbid torrents, but swelling np m crystal fountain^ and wirdm? in peace¬ 
ful and silver streams There no harsh and bo steroas vand= are per¬ 
mitted to shaie and disturb the air, and ravage the beantv of the gro“es, 
there prevails no melancholy, nor darhsome weather, no dro'mmg ram 
nor peltmg had , no forked lightnmg, nor rending and resounding thun¬ 
der , no wmtTT pmching cold, nor tnthenng and panting summer beat • 
nor any thmg else that can give pain or sorroo- or annoyance but all 1 = 
bland and gentle and serene, a perpetual youth and joy reigns throughout 
all nature, and nothing decays and dies 

The same idea is given by St Amhrosius in bs book on Paradise * an 
anther htervise consulted and cited by Columbus He wro'e in the fourth 
century, and his touchmg eloquence, and graceful yet vigcrons style in¬ 
sured great populanty to his writings Alany of these op nions are cred 
by GlanviUe, nsually called Bartho^omeus Angheus m his work De Pro- 
pnetatibus Eerum, a work with which Columbus was emdently acquainted 
It was a spenes of encyclopedia of the general kno-^-Iedge current at the 
time, and ivas likely to recommend itself to a curious and inquiring voya¬ 
ger This anthor cites an assertion as made by St Basil us and St Am¬ 
hrosius, that the -water of the foun tain wbeh proceeds from the garden 
of Eden falls mto a great lake with such a tremendous no.se that the 
inhabtants of the neighborhood are bom deaf, and that from this lal e 
proceed the four cbef nvers mentioned in Genesis j 

* Sl Amhros. Optra Edit Coignard. Fansas '\IDCXC 

+ Paraihsis antem m Onente, m alu^uno monte, dt cajus cacumme caden- 
les aqusa, manmum fecran* lacum, qae m sao casu taamm faemnt strcpittun et 
fragorem, quod omnes incolae, jnila prcsdictam lacirm, nascnntnr sards, ei im- 
moderato somtu sin fiagore sensum auditus la parvulis comampenti Ut dial 
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This passage, lio\vc\cr, is not to be found in tlie Hexameron of either 
Basilius or Ainbrosms, from wluch it is quoted , neither is it in tlie oration 
on Paradise by the former, nor m the letter on the same subject written by 
Ambrosius to Ambrosius Sabinus It must bo a misquotation by GlanviUe 
Columbus, Iio\\c\cr, appears to Iia\o boon struck with it, and Casas is 
of opinion tliat lie donvod tliencc his idea that the vast body of fresh water 
uhicli filled tlie gulf of La Ballena or Pana, flowed from the fountain 
of Paradise, though from a remote distance , and that in this gulf, which 
he supposed in the extreme part of Asia, originated the Nile, the Tigris, 
tlie Euphrates, and tlie Ganges, which might bo conducted under the land 
and sea by subterranean channels, to the places where they spring forth 
on the cartJi and assume tlicir proper names 

I forbear to enter into aanous oilier of the voluminous speculations 
which ha\c been formed rolatno to the terrestrial paradise, and jierhaps it 
maybe tliouglit tliatihaic already said too much on so fanciful a sub¬ 
ject , but to illustrate clearlj the character of Columbus, it is necessary to 
elucidate those terns of tliouglit passing through his mind while consider¬ 
ing tlie singular phenomena of the unknowm regions he w'as exploring, 
and which are often but slightlj and vaguely developed in bis journals and 
letters These speculations, hkew ise, like those concerning fancied islands 
in the ocean, carry us back to the time, and make us feel the mystery and 
conjectural charm which reigned over the greatest part of the world, and 
have since been complete]} dispelled by modem discovery Enough has 
been cited to show, that, in his observations concerning the terrestrial par¬ 
adise, Columbus was not indulging in any fanciful and presumptuous chi¬ 
meras, the offspring of a heated and disordered brain However visionary 
his conjectures may seem, they were all grounded on written opiraonsheld 
httle less tlian oracular in his day , and they will be found on examination 
to be far exceeded by tlie speculations and theories of sages held lUustnous 
for tlieir wisdom and erudition in the school and cloister 


BatiUus in Jlcxameron, similiter et Ambros Ex illo Inca, velut ex uno fonte, 
procedunt ilia flaminn quntuor, Phison, qui et Ganges, Gyon, qm et Nilns dici- 
tnr, et Tigris no Euphrates Bart Augl dc Propnetatibus rerum, hb 15, cap 
112 Francofurti, 1540 
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No XXX\X 

■n'lLL OF COLCSEbCS 

Iv the name of the Most Holy Tnmt\, u ho inspired me ^nth the idea, and 
afterwards made it perfectly clear to me, that I conld na\ ipile and go to 
the Indies from Spain, by traversing the ocean nestsvardly, which I 
communicated to the Lmg, Don Ferdinand, and to the qncen, Dona Isa¬ 
bella, our sovereigns , and they were pleased to furnish me the necessarj 
equipment of men and ships, and to make me their admiral over the said 
ocean, in all parts Inng to the west of an imaginary line, drawn from pole 
to pole, a hundred leagues west of the Cape de Terd and Azore islands, 
also appomtmg me their viceroy and governor over all contments and 
islands that I might discover beyond the said hne westwardly, with the nght 
of bemg succeeded m the said offices by my eldest son and his heirs for 
ever, and a grant of the tenth part of all things found in the said jnnsdic- 
tion, and of ah rents and revenues ansmg from it, and the eighth of all 
the lands and every thing else, together with the salary corresponding to 
my rank of admual, viceroy, and governor, and all other emolnments 
accrmng thereto, as is more fully expressed m the title and agreement 
sanctioned by their highnesses 

And it pleased the Lord Almighty, that m the year one thousand four 
hundred and mnety-two, I should discover the continent of the Indies and 
many islands, among them Hispaniola, which the Indians call Arte, and 
the Momcongos, Cipango I then returned to Castile to their highnesses, 
who approved of my undertaking a second enterpnse for farther discovenes 
and settlements , and the Lord gave me victory over the island of Hispa¬ 
niola, V hich extends six hundred leaemes, and I conquered it and made it 
tributary, and I discovered manv islands inhabited by cannibals, and seven 
hundred to the west of Hispamola, among which is Jamaica, v hich we call 
Santiago, and three hundred and thirtv-three leagues of continent from 
south to west, besides a hundred and seven to the north, which I discoi - 
ered m my first voyage, together with many islands, as may more 
clearly be seen by my letters, memorials, and manUme charts And as 
we hope m God that before long a good and great revenue will be denved 
from the above islands and contment, of which, for the reasons aforesaid, 
belong to me the tenth and the eighth, with the salaries and emolnments 
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specified nbo\ c , nnd considering timl we arc mortal, and that it is proper 
foreverj one to settle Ins adinre, and to loa\o declared to his heirs and 
successors tlio property he possesses or may have a right to Wherefore 
I ha\o concluded to create an entailed estate (mayorazgo) out of the said 
eighth of the land', places, and reaennes, in tlic manner which I now pro¬ 
ceed to slate 

In the first place, I am to be succeeded by Don Diego, my son, whom 
ca=o of death without children is to be succeeded by my other son Ferdinand , 
and should God dispose of him also without leaving children, and witliout 
m\ baaing aiij other son, then mj brother Don Bartholomeav is to succeed , 
and after him liis eldest son, and if God should dispose of him avithout 
heirs, lie qinii ixj succeeded by bis sons from one to another for ever, or, 
in the failure of a son, to bo succeeded by Don Ferdinand, after the same 
manner, from son to son successively, or in their place by my brotliers 
Bartholomew and Diego And should it please the Lord that tlie estate, 
after having continued for some time in the line of any of the above suc¬ 
cessors, should stand in need of an immediate and lawful male heir, the 
siicce=-ion shall then devolve to tlic nearest relation, being a man of legi¬ 
timate liirtli, and bcaniig Uio name of Columbus derived from his father 
and his ancestors This entailed estate shall in nowise be inherited by a 
woman, eveept in case that no male is to be found, either in this or any 
other quarter of the world, of my real lineage, whose name, as well as 
that of his ancestors, shall havcnluays been Columbus In such an event, 
(which may God forefend,) then the female of legitimate birth, most nearly 
related to the preceding possessor of tlio estate, shall succeed to it, and 
this IS to bo under the conditions heroin stipulated at foot, which must be 
understood to extend as well to Don Diego, my son, ns to the aforesaid 
and their heirs, ever} one of them, to be fulfilled by tliem , and failing to 
do so tliey arc to bo deprived of tlio succession, for not havmg comphed 
w ith vv hat shall herein be expressed, and the estate to pass to the person 
most nearly related to tlio one who held the right and the person thus 
succeeding shall in like manner forfeit the estate, should he also fail to 
comply w ith said conditions , and another person, the nearest of my hneage, 
shall succeed, provided ho abide by them, so that tliey may be observed for 
ever in tlie form prescribed This forfeiture is not to be incurred for tri¬ 
fling matters, originating in lawsuits, but m important cases, when the 
glory of God, or my own, or tliat of my family, may be concerned, which 
supposes a perfect fulfillment of all the things hereby ordained, all which 
I recommend to the courts of justice And I supplicate his Holmess, w'ho 
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novr IS, and those that may succeed m the holy church, that if it should 
j nappea that this my vnll and testament has need of his hoi} order and co-n- 

j mand for its fulfillment, that such order be issued in virtue of obedience, 

j and under penalty of excommumcabon, and that it shall not be in any \nse 

^ disfigured And I also pray the lang and queen, our sovereigns, and their 

j eldest-bom, Prmce Don Juan, our lord, and their successors, for the sale 
j of the services I have done them, and because it is just, that it mav please 

I them not to penmt this my will and consbtubon of my entailed estate to be 

any way altered, hut to leave it in the form and manner which I have o'- 
^ darned, for ever, for the greater glory of the Almighty, and that it may be 

i the root and basis of my hneage, and a memento of the services I have 

' rendered their highnesses, that, being bom in Genoa, I came over to serve 
them in Castile, and discovered to the west of Terra Firma. the Indies and 
, islands before menboned I accordingly pray their highnesses to order that 
this my pmalege and testament be held vahd, and be executed summanlv 
^ and without any opposibon or demur, according to the letter lalsoprav 

' the grandees of the realm and the lords of the council, and all others having 

, admimstrabon of jusbee, to be pleased not to suffer this my will and te=- 

! lament to be of no avail, but to cause it to be fulfilled as by me ordained, 

It bemg just that a noble, who has served the king and queen, and the 
kingdom, should be r^pected in the disposibon of his estate by will tes- 
I lament insbtuhon of entail or mhentance, and that the same be not m- 
' fnnged either in whole or in part 

In the first place, my son Don Diego, and all my successors and 
I descendants as well as my brothers Bartholomew and Diego, shall bear 
my arms, such as I shall leave them after my days, without inserting any 
' th'in cr else m them, and thev shall be their seal to seal withaL Don 

' Diego mv son or anv other who mav inherit this estate, on commg mto 

' possession of the mhentance, shall sign with the signature which I now 

I male use of which is an X with an S over it, and an ^ with a Roman A 

' over it, and over that an S, and then a Greek. T, with an S over it, with 

its hues and pomts as is my custom, as may be seen by my signatures, of 
which there are many, and it wiH be seen by the present one 
j He s hall only write “ the Admiral,” whatever other btles the kmg 

' may have conferred on bun This is to be understood as respects his 
signature, but not the enumerabon of his bdes, which he can make at fnll 
length tf agreeable, only the signature is to be “the Admiral.” 

The said Don Diego, or any other inheritor of this estate, shall possess 
! my offices of admiral of the ocean, which is to the west of an imagmary 
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line, winch Ins Inglincss ordered to bo drawn, running from pole to pole a 
liundrcd leigucs licjond the Azores, and ns many more beyond the Cape 
do Verd Inlands, o\or all which 1 was made, by their order, their admiral 
of the fca, witli all tlio prc-cmmences held by Don Hennquo in the 
admiralty of Cxstile, and thoj made mo tlieir governor and viceroy per- 
pelnall) and for oi or, over all Uio islands and main-land discovered, or to 
be difco\crcd, for mjself and heirs, as is more fully shown by my treaty 
and pn\liege ns nbo\o mentioned 

Item The said Don Diego, or anj otlicr inheritor of tins estate, shall 
distribute llio roiemie which it maj please our Lord to grant him , m the 
following manner, under the nboao penalty 

First—Of the whole income of this estate, now and at all times, and 
of w hatei er nia} bo had or collected from it, he shall give the fourth part 
nnniiallv to m) brother Don Bartliolomew' Columbus, Adelantado of the 
Indies, and this is to continue till he shall ha\o acquired an income of a 
million of mani\ndi=cs, for his support, and for the services he has 
rendered mid will continue to render to tins entailed estate, which million 
ho IS to rcceiv e, as stated, c\ erj ) ear, if tlio smd fonrth amount to so much, 
and that ho have nothing cLc, but if he possess a part or tie whole of 
tliat amount in rents, (hat tlioncefortli ho shall not enjoy the said million, 
nor ail} part of it, except that he shall hate in the said fourth part unto 
tlio said quantil} of a million, if it should amount to so much, and as much 
as ho sliall lm\ e of rc\ eniie besido tins fonrtli part, whatever sum of 
marmaidiscs of know n rent from property or perpetual olBces, the said 
quantity of rent or rexenuo from property or offices shall be discounted , 
and from tlio said million shall be resened whatever marriage portion he 
ma} rcceixc with any female ho mo} espouse, so that whatever he may 
receiio in marriage watli his wife, no deduction shall be made on that 
accoimt from said million, but only for whatever ho may acquire, or mav 
Imve, oxer and above his xvife’s doxviy, and when it shall please God 
that he or his heirs and descendants shall denve from their property 
and offices a roxenuo of a million ansing from rents, neither he nor his 
heirs slrnll enjoy any longer any tiling from the smd fourth part of the 
entmled estate, xvluch sMl remmn with Don Diego, or whoever may 
inliont It 

Item From tlie revenues of tlie said estate, or from any other fonrth 
part of if, (should its amount be adequate to it,) shall be paid every year to 
my son Ferdinand two millions, till such time as his revenue shall amount 
to txx'o millions, in the same form and manner as m the case of Bartholo- 
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mew, who, as well as liis heirs, are lo have the million or the part that may 
bo wantinjr 

Item The said Don Diego or Don Bartholomew ehall make, out of 
the said estate, for my brother Diego, such provision as may enable him 
to live decently, as he is my brother, to whom I assign no particular sum, 
as he has attached himself to the church, and that will lie given Iiim 
which IS nght and this to lie given him in a mn°3, and before any thing 
shall have been received by Ferdinand iny ton, or Bartholomew my brotlier, 
or their heirs, and also according lo the amount of the income of tJie 
estate And in case of discord, the case is to be referred to two of our 
relations, or other men of honor, and should they disagree among them¬ 
selves, they will choose a third person ns arlutrator, being virtuous and not 
dihlriiBlcd by either party 

Item All tins revenue which 1 bequeath to Bartholomew, to Ferdi¬ 
nand, and to Diego, shall be delivered to and received by lliem as presenbed 
under tlie obligation of being faithful and loyal to Diego my son, or hu^ 
heirs, they ns well as their children and should it appear that they, or 
any of them, had proceeded against him in anj thing tourhing his honor, 
or the prosponty of tlie family, or of the estate, cither in word or deed, 
whereby might come a scandal and debasement to my family, and a detri¬ 
ment to my estate , in that case, nothing farther shall bo given lo them or 
him, from that time forward, inosmucli as they are always to be fuilliful to 
Diego and to lus successors 

Item As it was my intention, when I first instituted this entailed 
estate, to dispose, or that my son Diego should dispose for mo, of the tentli 
part of the income in favor of necessitous persons, as a tithe, and in com¬ 
memoration of the Almighty and Eternal God , and persisting still in this 
opinion, and hoping that his High Majesty will assist me, and tliose who 
may inhent it, in this or tlio New World, I have resolved that the said 
tithe shall be paid in the manner following 

First—^It IS to bo understood tliat the fourth part of tlie revenue of the 
estate which I. have ordained and directed lo be given to Don Bartholo¬ 
mew, till ho have an income of one million, includes the tenth of the 
whole revenue of tlie estate , and that as in proportion as the income of 
my brother Don Bartliolomow shall increase, as it has to be discounted 
from the revenue of the fonrtli part of the entailed estate, tliat tlie said 
revenue shall bo calculated, to know how much the tenth part amounts 
to, and the part which exceeds w'hat is necessary to make up the million 
for Don Bartliolomew shall be received by such of my familj ns may most 
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Elind m need of it, difconnling it from End tenth, if their income do not 
nmount to llflj thoiiEand innm\TidiEes, nnd should any of these come to 
ln\ 0 nn incoino to this amount, such a part shall be amirded them ns two 
persons, chosen for tlie purpose, may determine along with Don Diego, or 
Ills licirr Tims, It is to be undoralood tJiat the million which I leave to 
Don Birtholoineu comprehends the tentli of tlie whole revenue of the 
estate, which ro\cnuc is to ho distributed among my nearest and most 
need} relation-- in Uic manner I liaie directed, and when Don Bartholo¬ 
mew have an income of one million, and that nothing more shall be due 
to him oil account of said fourth part, then, Don Diego my son, or the 
j)cr-on who inaj be in possession of the estate, along with the tw'o other 
persons which I shall herein point out, shall inspect the accounts, and so 
direct, that the tenth of the roicnuc shall still continue to be paid to the 
most necessitous members of m 3 family that ma 3 be foimd in this or an 3 ’' 
other quarter of the world, who shall be diligently sought out, and they 
are to bo pid out of the fourth part from which Don Bartliolomew is to 
denvt Ills million , which sums arc to bo taken into account,nnd deducted 
from the said tciiUi, which, should it nmount to more, tlie overplus, as it 
arises from tlie fourth part, shall bo given to the most necessitous persons 
ns aforesaid , and should it not be sufficient, tliat Don Bartholomew shall 
hav e It until his ow n estate goes on increasing, leaving the said milbon in 
part or in the whole 

Item Tlie said Don Diego my son, or whoever may be the inhentor, 
shall appoint two peCfons of conscience md authority, and most nearly 
related to the fumil 3 ,vv ho are to cvamine the revenue nnd its amount care¬ 
fully, and to cause tlie said tenth to be paid out of the fourth from which 
Don Bartliolomew is to receive his million, to the most necessitated mem¬ 
bers of my famil} tliat ma} be found here or elsewhere, whom they shall 
look for diligcntl} upon their consciences, and ns it might happen that 
said Don Diego, or others odor him, for reasons which may concern then- 
own w elfare, or the credit and support of tlie estate, may be unwillmg to 
make known the full nmount of the income, nevertheless I charge him, 
on lus conscience, to pay tlie sum aforesaid, and I charge them, on their 
souls and consciences, not to denounce or make it k-nown, except with the 
consent of Don Diego, or Uio person that may succeed him, but let the 
above tiUie bo paid in the manner I have directed 

Item In order to avoid all disputes m tlie choice of the two nearest 
relations vv ho are to act with Don Diego or his heirs, I hereby elect Don 
Bartholomew my brotlier for one, and Don Fernando my son for the other, 
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and vrhen these tvro shall enter upon tlie bu=ine;s, they shall choose two 
other persons among the most trusty, and most nearly related, and these 
agam shall elect two others when it sliall be question of commcncmg the 
ex amin ation , and thus it shall be managed vith diligence from one to the 
other, as well m this as m the other of government, for the service and 
glory of Grod, and the benefit of the said entailed estate 

Item I also enjoin Diego, or anj one tliat maj mbcnt the estate, to 
have and main tain in the citv of Genoa, one person of our Imeage to reside 
there with his wife, and appoint him a sufficient revenue to enable him to 
live decently, as a person closely connected v'^ith tlie famdj, of which he 
is to be the root and basis in that city, from v Inch great good may aceme 
to him, inasmuch as I was bora there, and came from tlience 

Item The said Don Diego, or whoever shall inhent the estate, must 
remit m biUs, or m any other way, all such sums as he may be able to save 
out of the revenue of the estate, and direct purchases to be made m his 
name, or that of his heirs, m a stock m the Bank of St George, v h ch 
gives an mterest of slx per cent and m speure money, and this shall be 
devoted to the purpose I am about to esqilam 

Item As it becomes everv man of property to serve God, either per¬ 
sonally or by means of his wealth, and as aU moneys deposited with St 
George are quite safe, and Genoa is a noble city, and powerful by sea, and 
as at the tune that I undertook to set out upon the discovery of the Indies, 
It was with the mtenhon of suppheahng the kmg and queen, our lords, 
that whatever moneys should be denved from the said Indies, should be 
' invested m the conquest of Jerusalem, and as I did so suppheate them, 
if they do this, it -will be well, if not, at all events, the said Diego, or such 
person as may succeed hun m this trust, to collect together aU the money 
he can, and accompany the kmg our lord, should he go to the conquest of 
Jerusalem, or else go there himself with aU the force he can command, 
and m pursuing this mtention, it wiU please the Lord to assist towards 
the accomplishment of the plan , and should he not be able to efiect the 
conquest of the whole, no doubt he wdl achieve it m part Let him there¬ 
fore coUect and make a fund of aU his wealth m St George of Genoa, and 
let it multiply there tiU such time as it may appear to hun that somethmg 
of consequence may be effected as respects the project on Jerusalem, for 
I beheve that when then highnesses shall see that this is contemplated, 
they wiU wash to realize it themselves, or wiU afford hun, as them servant 
and vassal, the means of domg it for them 

Item I charge my son Diego and my descendants, especiaUy whoever 
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rm} inherit this c'tntc, vliicli concisti, ns aforesaid, of tlio tenth ofwhat- 
bOcrcT nn} !« Iind or found in tlie Indies, and the eightli part of the 
lands nnd rents, nil vhicli, together vnth my nglits and emoluments as ad- 
minl, Mcoro} nnd go\cnior, nmoiint to more tlinn t« ent)-five per cent , I 
sa\, that I rcfjmre of Jmn to cmploj all tins reieniio, as uelJ ns his person 
nnd nil the means m his power, in well nnd fuithfull} senang and support¬ 
ing their liighncsscs, or their successors, men to the loss of hfe and 
properta , since it was their liighiiesces, next to God, who first gaae me 
the means of gelling nnd nchienng tins property, although it is true, I 
came m cr to those re ilms to ina ile them to the enterpnse, and that a long 
time elapsed lieforc any provision was made for carry mg itmto execution, 
which, however, is not surprising, ns this was an undertahmg of which all 
llie world was ignorant, and no one had any faith m it, wherefore I am 
h\ so much the more indehted to them, as well as because they have smee 
nl'o much favored nnd promoted me 

Item I also rcfimre of Diego, or whomsoever may be in possession of 
the estate, thnt in the case of nny schism taking place in the church of 
God, or that any person of whatever class or condition should attempt to 
despoil It of its property and honors, they Imsten to offer at the feet of his 
liohno's, tint n, if ihoy are not heretics (which God forbid ') their persons, 
pow cr nnd w ealth, for the purpose of «upprcssmg such schism, and pre- 
vcnting anv spoliation of tlic honor nnd property of the church 

Item I command tlio said Diego, or whoov er may possess the said 
estate, to labor and stnv c for the honor, w elfare nnd aggrandizement of 
tlie cilv of Genoa, nnd to make mo of nil his power nnd means m defend¬ 
ing and enhancing tlie good and credit of tliat repubhc, in aU things not 
contraiy to the sen ice of the church of God, or the high dignity of our 
long and queen, our lords, nnd tlicir successors 

Item Tlie said Diego, or whoever may possess or succeed to the es¬ 
tate, out of the fourth part of tlio whole rev enuo, from which, as aforesaid, 
IS to be taken the tontli, when Don Bartholomew or his heirs shall have 
saved tlie two millions, or part of them, and when the time shall come of 
making a distribution among our relations, shall apply and invest the said 
tenth in providing mamnges for such daughters of our Imeage as may re- 
qmre it, and in doing all the good in their power 

Item ^^^len a suitable time shall arrive, he shall order a church to be 
built in the island of Hispaniola, and in the most convenient spot, to be 
called SanUi Mana do la Concepcion, to which is to be annexed an hos¬ 
pital, upon the best possible plan, like those of Italy and Castile, and a 
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cliapel erected to say mass in for the good of my son], and those of my 
ancestors and successors vnth great devotion, since no doubt i‘ veil p’ease 
the Lord to give us a sufficient revenue for this and the aforementioned 
purposes ^ 

Item I also order Diego my son, or tvhomsoever may inhent after 
him to spare no pams m havmg and maintaining in the island of Hispa- 
mola, four good p*ofessors of theologv, to the end and aim of their study¬ 
ing and lahonng to convert to our hoV fiuth the inhab tants of the Indies , 
and m proportion as, by God s viD, the revenue of the estate shall increase, 
m the same degree shall the number of teachers and devout mcreasc vho 
are to stnve to mate Christians of the natives , m attammg which no ex- 
piense should he thought too great And m commemomnon of all that 
I hereby ordam and of the foregomg a monnment of marhe shall be 
erected m the said church of la Concepcion m the most consp’cnons 
p’ace to serve as a reco*d of what I here enjom on the said Diego, as 
well as to other persons who may look npon it, wh.ch mam’e shall con¬ 
tain an mscnption to the same efiect 

Item I also require of Diego my son, and whomsoever may sncceed 
him m the estate, that every tune and as often as he confesses he first 
show this obligation or a copy of it to the confesso’, praying him to read 
it through, that he may be enabled to mqnire respecting its fulfillment; 
from which wdl redound great good and happiness to his souL 

S 

S A S 
X. 51 Y 

EL AIAHRAXTE 


No xxxTn 

SIGSATTEE OF COLtttIBUS 

As everv thmE respectmg Columbus is full of mterest, his signature has 
been a matter of some discuss-om It partook of the pedantic and b^ted 
character of “Sie age, and perhaps of the peculiar character of the man, 
who, considering himself mysteriously elected and set apart from among 
men for certam great purposes adopted a correspondent fonnahty and 
so’emiiity m all hm concerns His sgnatnre was as follows 
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S 

S A S 
X M Y 
XrO FLRENS 

Tlic fir:l Inlf of tho Figinturc, XPO, (for CHRISTO,) is m Greek 
letters , tlio fccoiiiI, rJIRIjNS, is in Latin Such was tlie usage of those 
(lajfl, and oven at present both Greek and Roman letters are used in sig- 
mturos and inscniitmns in Spam 

The ciplicrs or initmis alwic tho Fignaturo aro supposed to represent 
a pious rjaciilnlinn I’o read tliem one must begin with the lower letters, 
and connecl them with tlio=o nlwao Signor Gio Batista Spotomo con¬ 
jectures them to mean cither Xnstus (Chnstns) Sancta Mana Yosephus, 
or, Sahe me, Xnstu«, Mann, Yosephus Tho North Amencan Review, 
for Apnl, 1827 , suggests tlio Fiibsiitntion of Jesus for Josephus, but tho 
Fiiggestion of Spotomo is most probably correct, ns a common Spanish 
ejaculation is “ Jesus 'Mana y Jo'C ” 

It was an ancient usage in Spain, and it has not entirely gone by, to 
accompanj tlio signature wiUi some words of religions purport One 
object of this practice was to show' tlic wntcr to bo a Chnstian This 
was of some importance in a country m which Jews and Mahometans 
were prosenbed and persecuted 

Don Fernando, Fon to Columbus, says tliat his father, when he took 
his pen in hand, u=unlh commenced by writing “ Jesus cum Mana sit 
nobis in viaand tlie book w Inch tho admiral prepared and sent to the 
Foi creigns, containing the prophecies which he considered as refemng to 
Ins discoaenos, and to tlio rescue of tho holy sepulchre, begins wnth the 
Fame w ords This practice is akin to that of placmg the imtials of pious 
w ords aboi o his Fignaturo, and gives great probability to the mode in 
which they Iiaac been deciphered 
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door He was one of the very civilest men in the uorld, and disposed to 
do every thing in his pov'cr to make me comfortable , there was only one 
difficulty, he had neitlier bed nor bed-room in his house In fact it w as a 
mere venta for muleteers, who are accustomed to sleep on the ground, 
vvnth their mule-cloths for beds and pack-saddles for pillow s It was a 
hard case, but there was no better posada in the place Fc ; people 
travel for pleasure or cunosit} m these out-of-t}ie-vva}-part3 of Spain, 
and those of any note are generally received into private houses I had 
traveled sufficientlj in Spam to find out that a bed, after all, is not an 
article of indispensable necesEilv, and was about to bespeak some quiet 
comer where I might spread my cloak, when fortnnatelj the landlord’s 
wife came forth She could not have a more obliging disposition than 
her husband, but then—God bless the women'—thcj, alv ajs knov hov 
to carry their good wishes into effect In a little wbile a small room, 
about ten feet square, which had formed a thoroughfare betv een die 
stables and a kind of shop or bar-room, was cleared of a variety of lum¬ 
ber, and I was assured that a bed should be put np there for me 
From the consultations I saw my hostess holding v.ith some of her 
neighbor gossips, I fancied the bed was to be a kmd of piecemeal contn- 
bntion among them for the credit of the house 

As soon as I could change my dress, I commenced the histoncal 
researches v hich w ere the object of mj joumev, and mquired for the 
abode of Don Juan Fernandez Pinzon 5Iy obhgmg landlord hunself 
V olunteered to conduct me Outlier, and I set off full of animation at the 
thoughts of meeUng with the Imeal representative of one of the coadjutors 
of Columbus 

A short walk brought us to the house, which w as most respectable in 
its appearance, mdicatmg easj, if not affluent, circumstances The door, 
as IS customary m Spanisn villages, dunng summer, stood wide open 
We entered vith the usual salutation or rather summons, “ Ave ilana 
A trim Andalusian handmaid answered to the call, and, on our mquinng 
for the master of the house, led the way across a httle patio or court, m 
the centre of the edifice, cooled by a fountam surrounded by shrubs and 
flow ers, to a back court or terrace, likewTse set out with flowers, w here 
Don Juan Fernandez was seated with his famdy, enjoying the serene 
evening m the open air 

I was much pleased with his appearance He was a venerable old 
gentleman, tall, and somew'hat thin, with fair complexion and gray hair 
He received me with great urbam^-, and on readmg the letter from his 
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son, appeared >:trucl: w itli siirpn^c lo find I had come quite to Moguer 
incrclj to M^it tlio scene of the cmliarkation of Columbus, and still more 
so on mj telling him, that one of my leading objects of eunosity was his 
o\ui fnmilj connection , for it uoiild seem tliat tlie worthy cavaher had 
troubled his head but little about the eiiterpnses of his ancestors 

I now tooh in\ scat in the domestic circle, and soon felt myself qmte 
at home, for there iv gi iicnllj a frankness in the hospitality of Spaniards, 
tlial soon puts a stranger at his case bencatli their roof The wife of Don 
Juan remaiidez was eatrcraclj amiable and affable, possessmg much of 
tliat natural aptness for nInch tlie Spanish nomen are remarkable In 
tlic coiir-'C of conversation with them I learnt, that Don Juan Fernandez, 
who IS fcvcnlv-lwo \cars of age, is tlie eldest of five brothers, all of whom 
are niamtd, have imiiicmiis off'-pniig, and live in Moguer and its vicimty, 
III iicarlj the same condition and rank of life as at the tune of the dis- 
coverj Tins agreed with what I had prevaously heard, respecting the 
Caimlics of tlic discoverer- Of Columbus no lineal and direct decendant 
CMtts, Ills wxs 111 c\o)n, stock which never took deep and lastmg root m 
tlic coimtr) , but the rice of tlie Pinzons continues to thnre and mnlti- 
plj in Its native rod 

Wulc I was \ct convcr-ing, a gentleman entered, who was introduced 
to me os Don Luis I'cniandc/ Pinzon, tlic joungest of the brothers He 
apjicarcd between llflj and sixty jears of ago, somewhat robust, with fair 
comploxioii, gray liair, and a frink and manly deportment He is the 
011I3 one of tlic pre-v nt goiicratioii tliul has followed the ancient profession 
of the familj , liaviiig served witli great applause as an officer of the 
rojal nav),from which ho retired, on his marnoge, about twenty-two 
jears since lie is the one, also, who takes the greatest interest and 
pnde III tlie hi-toncal honors of his house, carefully preserving all the 
legends and documents of tlie nclncvoments and distinctions of his family, 
a maiiuscnpt volume of which ho lent lo me for my mspection 

Don Juan now expressed a wish Unit, during my residence m Moguer, 

I would mol.e his house my home I endeavored to excuse myself, alleg¬ 
ing, that tlie good people at the posada had been at such extraordmaiy 
trouble in preparing quarters for me, tliat I did not like to disappomt them 
Tlie w ortjiy old gentleman undertook to arrange all this, and, whde sup¬ 
per was preparing, wo walked together to the posada. I found that my 
obliging host and hostess had indeed exerted themselves to an uncommon 
degree An old nckoty table had been spread out in a comer of tlie 
little room as a bedstead, on top of which was propped up a grand coma 
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ie Itixo, or state bed, which appeared to be tlie admiration of the house 
I could not, for the soul of rne, appear to yndcnaluc v liat tlie poor people 
had prepared with such heartj good-will, and considered such a triumph 
of art and Inxur}’, so I agam entreated Don Juan to dispense with my 
sleeping at bis house, promising most faithfully to make my meals there 
whilst I should stay at IVIoguer, and as the old gentleman understood my 
motwes for declining his mutation, and felt a good-humored ‘^■mpatliy in 
them, we readily arranged the matter T returned therefore \nth Don 
Juan to his house and supped with his family Dunng the repast a plan 
•was agreed upon for my nsit to Palos, and to Uic conient La Rabida, m 
which Don Juan lolunteered to accompany me and Ixi my guide, and tlie 
follow mg day v as allotted to the cypedition We w’crc to breal-fast at a 
liacienda, or country-seat, which he possessed m the ncimty of Palos, m 
the midst of his Mneyards, and w ere to dme tliere on our return from the 
convent These arrangements bemg made, w c parted for the night, I 
returned to the posada highly gratified with my visit and slept soundly m 
the evtraordmary bed which, I may almost say, had been invented for my 
accommodation 

On the following mommg, bright and early, Don Juan Fernandez and 
myself set off m the calesa for Palos I felt apprehensive at first, that the 
kind-hearted old gentleman, in his anxiety to oblige, liad left his bed at too 
early an hour, and was exposmg himself to fatigues unsuited to his age 
He laughed at the idea, and assured me that he was an early riser, and 
accustomed to aU kinds of exercise on horse and foot, being a keen sports¬ 
man, and frequently' passing days together among the raountams on 
shootmg e-xpeditions, taking ivith hun sen ants, horses, and provasions, and 
livmg m a tent He appeared, m fact, to be of an actiie habit, and to pos¬ 
sess a youthful nvacity of spirit. His cheerful disposition rendered our 
mommg dnve extremely agreeable, his urbanity w as shown to every one 
whom we met on the road , even the common peasant ivas sainted by him 
with the appellation of cabaTlero, a mark of respect ever gratifying to the 
poor but proud Spamard, when yielded by a supenor 

As the tide was out we droie along the flat grounds bordenng the 
Tmto The nver was on our right, while on our left was a range of hills, 
juttmg out mto promontories, one beyond the other, and covered w ith vine- 
yards and fig-trees The weather was serene, the air soft and balmy, and 
the landscape of that gentle kmd calculated to put one in a qmet and 
happy humor We passed close by the skirts of Palos, and drove to the 
hacienda, which is situated at some little distance from the village, between 
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U nnd the n\cr Tlic Iioufc if n low slonc budding, ucll white-washed, 
and of great Icngtli, ono end being fitted up as a summer residence, with 
ealooii=, bed-roomF, and a domc'tic cfmpci, and the otlier as a bodega or 
magazine for the reception of Uio wane produced on the estate 

The liotiFc ptands on a lull, amidst \ane3nrds, winch are supposed to 
co\cr a part of the File of tlio ancient toun of Palos, now shrunk ton 
mi‘-crablc \illage Po^ond these Miicjards, on tlic crest of a distant hill, 
are seen the white walls of tlie coiuent of La Rabida rising aboie a dark 
wood of pinc-trcc' 

Below tlie lincienda flows the rner Tinto, on which Columbus em- 
Ittrhed It IF dinded b3 a low tongue of land, or rather the sand-bar of 
f^altc", from the nierOdiel, with which it soon mingles its waters, and 
flows on to the ocean Be'-ide tins sand-bar, where the channel of the 
rner runs deep, the squadron of Columbus was anchored, and thence he 
made Fail on the morning of Ins departure 

The Fofl breeze tliat was blowing 6carcol3 ruffled the surface of this 
licautiful nier, two or three picturesque barks, called m3 sties, with long 
latino Fail", were gliding down iL A httle aid of the imagination might 
snfllcc to jncluro them us the light cara^cIs of Columbus, sall3ang forth on 
tlioir cicntful ovpoihlion, wiiilc the distant bells of the town of Huelra, 
which were nngng inclodiousl3, imglit be supposed ns cbeenng the \03- 
agers willi a farewell peal 

I cannot caprc's to 30U wlint were m3' feelings on treading the shore 
w Inch had once been animated w ilh the bustle of departure, and whose 
sands bad been jimitcd b3' tlic last footstep of Columbus The solemn 
and sublime nature of the oicnt that had followed, together with the fate 
nnd fortunes of thore concerned in it, filled the mind wath vague yet mel- 
nncliol3 ideas It was hko \icwmg tlic silent nnd empt}' stage of some 
great drama when all the actors had departed The veiy aspect of tlie 
landscape, so tranquill3 beautiful, had an effect upon me, and as I paced 
the deserted shores b3’ llio side of a descendant of ohe of tlie discoverers, 

1 felt 103 heart sw clling w itli emotions and my eyes filling woth tears 

What surprised me w as, to find no semblance of a sea-port, there ivas 
neither wharf nor landing-place—nothing but a naked nver bank, witli the 
hulk of a fern-boat, which I was told corned passengers to Huelva, tying 
high and dr3 on tlie sands, deserted by the tide Palos, though it has 
doubtless dw indicd away from its former size, can never have been impor¬ 
tant as to extent nnd population U it possessed warehouses on the beac , 
they hai 0 disappeared It is at present a mere village of the poorest kind. 
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and lies nearly a quarter of a mile from the nrer, m a hollov among 
lulls It contains a fev hundred inhabitant';, who subsist pnncipally b. 
labonng m the fields and vineprds Its race of merchants and manners 
IS extmet There are no vessels belongmg to the p'ace nor any show of 
traSc, excepting at the season of fruit and mne, when a fe"- mystics and 
other light barks anchor m the nver to collect the produce of the neieh- 
borhood. The people are lotally ignorant, and it is probable that the 
greater part of them scarce knon even the name of Amenca Such is the 
place whence salhed forth the enterpnse for the disco'-ery of the wes'em 
orld' 

We were now summoned to breakfast in a little saloon of the h-'cienda 
The table v as covered v,ath natural luxnnes produced upon the spo*—fine 
purple and muscatel grapes from the adjacent nneyard, delicious melons 
from the garden, and generons wines made on the estate The repast 
was heightened by the genial manners of my hospitab’e host, who appeared 
to possess the most enviable cheerfulness of spint and simplicity of heart 

After breakfast we set off m the calesa to visit the convent of La 
Rab da, about half a league distant The road, for a part of the way lay 
tnrough the vineyards, and was deep and sandy The calasero had been 
at his wit’s end to concewe what mofive a stranger like myself, apparently 
travehng for mere amusement, could have m commg so far to see so mis- 
erab’e a place as Palos, which he set down as one of the very poorest 
places m the whole world , but this additional toil and stmuale through 
deep sand to writ the old convent of La Rabida completed his confusion— 

‘ Hombre ' ’ exclaimed he, “ es una rmna ' no bay mas que dos fiailes ’’ — 

‘ Zonnds ' why it s a rum' there are only tv o fnars there Don Jnan 
laughed, and told him that I had come all the way from Seville preasely to 
see that old mm and those two fhars The calasero made the Spaniard s 
last replv when he is perplexed—he shrogged his shonlders and crossed 
himself After ascendmg a hiU and passing through the skirts of a strag- 
glmg pme wood we arrived m front of the convent. It stands m a bleak 
and Eohtarv sitnation, on the b*ow of a rocky height or promontory, over¬ 
looking to the west a wide range of sea and land, bounded by the frontier 
monnlams of Portugal about e.ght leagues distant. The convent is shut 
out from a view of the vmeyard of Palos by the gloomy forest of pines 
alreadv mentioned, which cover the promontory to the east and darken 
the whole landscape m that direction 

There is nothmg reniarkab'’e m the architecture of the convent, part 
of it IS Gothic, but the edifice, havmg been frequently repaired, and bemg 
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\Mlc\\i 5 lic(J, ncconling to n iiniienal cuslom m AnJaJusia, wbcnted from 
tlic Moon-, Ins not tint \cnpnble nepcct which might bo cvpected from its 
nntiqmt\ 

c tihglilctl (il the gate where Columbus, wlicn a poor pedestrian, a 
Ftnngor in the land, icked bread and water for Ins child ' As long as the 
conienl lhi“inii‘-t l»c a spot cniciilnled to awaken the most thrillmg 

intere-t Tlie gale remains ap/wrenlh in ncarlj the same state as at the 
time of Ills Msit, blit tlicre is no longer a porter at hand to administer to 
the wants of tlic wajfarcr Tlio door stood wide open, and admitted ns 
into a small court-}nnl Tlienco we passed ihrongli a Gothic portal into 
the chapel, without seeing a human being Wo tlicn traiersed two inte- 
nor cloisters, crpnlh lacant and silent, and bcanng a look of neglect and 
dilapidation rmm an open window wc had a peep at what had once 
liccn a garden, Imt tint had also gone to ruin , the walls were broken and 
thrown down , a few scrubs, and a scattered fig-tree or two, were all the 
traces of ciiltnation Uni remained We passed through the long dormito¬ 
ries, but the cells were shut up and abandoned, wo saw no Iinng thing 
except a solilnr} cat stealing across a distant corridor, w hich fled in a panic 
at tlic iiniisinl sight of strangers At length, after patrolling nearly the 
whole of tlio empt} building to the echo of our own footsteps, we came to 
where the door of a coll, being partlv open, gave us Uio sight of a monk 
wiUiiii, seated at n table writing lie ro=c, and received us with much 
cnilit}, and conducted us to Uic superior, who was reading in an adjacent 
cell Thc} w ere boUi nUicr ) oung men, and, togetlier with a novitiate 
and a la}-brollior, wlio ofTiciatcd as cook, formed Uie whole commumty of 
Uic conicnU 

Don Juan remandev communicated to Uicm the object of my visit, and 
my de-irc also to inspect the arrbncs of the convent, to find if there was 
nu} record of the sojourn of Columbus They informed us that the 
nrclmcs had been cntirclv dcsirojed by the French The younger monk, 
however, who had perused them had n vague recollection of vanous par¬ 
ticulars concerning Uic transactions of Columbus at Palos, his visit to the 
convent, and the sailing of liis expedition From all that he cited, how¬ 
ever, it appeared to me Uiat all the information on Uie subject contained in 
the archives had been extracted from Herrera and other well known au¬ 
thors Thc monk was talkative and eloquent, and soon diverged from the 
subject of Columbus, to one w Inch he considered of infinitely greater im¬ 
portance— Uio miraculous imago of Uie \^rgln possessed by their convent, 
and known bj the name of “Our Lady of La Rabida,” He gave us a 
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fa' 5 to 77 of the woHCcrfnl in *^bich the image ha 3 been fon^i bn^eiim 
the ezrtb; vhere it had lam b dden for age=, since the tune of the conquest 
of Spam bv the !Moors, the d.spntcs beli''een the convent and dilFeren* 
places m the ne*ghba'-hn»I for tlie possession of it, the rrervc’ous p-G‘ec- 
tion it extended to the ad,acent conn *v especiallv in p'e.cntmg all n'd- 
nessj e Iher m man o* dog fo” th’s malady ivns anc en Jy so p’e’mlent m 
tn.s place as to gain it the appe'lation o'" La R-ao a. by v h ch it ■'vas ongi- 
naHy called, a name which thanks to the beneficent mfinerce of the 
Tirgm it no longer mended no* retained Sach are the legends and re' cs 
nnth -^hich every con'-ent m Spam is errched, which are zealonsiy cr'ni 
up by the monks, and devon Jy credited by the popnlace. 

T'mce a year on the fesn*al of car Lady o'" La Rab da, and on that 
of t'^e patron samt o'" the order, the sohtide and ^'eace o'" the conven* arc 
in^eTapted by tee mtmron o'" a S’minnmg mnlutcde, composed of the in- 
babtants of ilogner. of Hcelva. and the ne.gbbomg pkuns and tnonn- 
tams The open esplanade m front of the edifice resemb’es a fair toe ad- 
lacent fo-est teems -n’Ji the motley throng, and the image of oni Lady 
of La Rab da is tome fo-th in tnnmphant precession 

Whle the frar was tncs dJating upon the ments and reno'm: o'" tne 
image. I amused myself 'reth those day dreams, or conjimngs of the ima- 
gmahon to ~hich I am a httle given As the internal arrangements of 
convents are apt to be the same from age to age, I p'ctnred to myself this 
chamfer as the same mhab,fed by the guardian, Joan Pe*er de JIarchena, 
at the time of the vis^ of Coltrmbns '^Vby mignt not tne o’d and pcn- 
derons tab'e before me be the veiy one on wh.cb he d splayed bs conjec¬ 
tural maps, and esponnded h s Jieo'j of a western route to Inia ? It 
required but ancthe* stretch of the imaginalion to assemb'e the little con- 
c'^ave around the tab'e; Juan Perez tne Star, Garci Fernandez the phyr- 
c an- and klartm Alonzo Pinzon the bo'd navigator, all Lstemng wita iap‘ 
attention to Co'umbus, or to the tale of some o'd seaman of Palos, about 
is'ands seen in the western parts of the ocean. 

The Scars as far as their j>Dor means and scan’y knowledge estended, 
were d’spyosed to do e*e*y thlnsr to prerno'e the obrect of my vis’L They 
showed ns all parts of the cowent. which howeve*, has httle to boas* o'", 
esceptins the historical assoc ations connected with it. The lih-aiy was 
reduced to a few volumes, chreSy on ecclesasScal subjects, piled promiscu- 
onslv in the comer of a vaulted chamber, and covered with dust. The 
chamfer itself was cnnons. femg the mcst ancient part of the edifice, and 
supposed to have formed part of a temple m the time of the Romans 
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nsccndcd to tlic roof of tlio comcnt to cnjov the extensive pros¬ 
pect It coinmoJids Immcdmtel^ below tlio promontory on which it is sit- 
imlcd, mils n narrow hut tolemblv deep mer, called the Domingo Rubio, 
which empties il'clf into thoTinto It is the opimon of Don Luis Fer-* 
naiidez I’lnvon, tint the ships of Columbus wero careened and fitted out 
in tins ni or, ns it nfTonls bettor shelter tlian the Tinto, and its shores are not 
so slnllow’ A lonely Irirh of a fisbcrmnii was lying in this stream, and not 
fir olT, on a sand} point, wore Uio nuns of an ancient watchtower 
From the roof of Oie conicnt, all the windings of the Odiel and the Tinto 
were to lie ■^eeii, and their junction into tlic mam stream, by which Colam- 
biK sallied forth to sei In fact tlie convent serves as a iandraark, being, 
from its lofij and solitarj situation, visible for a considerable distance to 
ve-'-ols coming on tlic coi^t On the opposite side I looked down upon 
the lonely road, fliroiigli the wood of pine trees, by w'hich the zealous 
guanhan of the convent, Fny Jinn Perez, departed at midmght on Jus 
mule, when he sought the camp of rerdmand and Isabella m the Vega 
of Gnmdi, to plead tlio project of Columbus before the queen 

Having finished our inspection of the convent, we prepared to depart, 
and were accompanied to the oiitwaird portal by tlie two fnars Our cala- 
Fcro brought his rattling and rickety vehicle for us to mount, at sight 
of which one of tlio monks ovclaimcd, vvath a smile, “ Santa Mana ' only 
to think' A calc'a before Uio gate of tlio convent of La Rabida 
And, indeed, so solitary and remote is tins ancient edifice, and so simple 
is tlic mode of living of tlic people in tins by-comer of Spam, that the 
appearance of cvennsorrj cnlcsa might well cause astonishment It is 
only singular that in such a b)-comer the scheme of Columbus should 
have found intelligent listeners and coadjutors, after it had been discarded, 
almost w itli Bcofiing and contempt, from learned imiversities and splendid 
courts 

On our way back to tlic hacienda, wo met Don Rafael, a younger son 
of Don Juan Fernandez, a fine young man, about twenty-one years of 
ago, and w bo, his father informed nio, was at present studjnng French and 
mathematics lie was well mounted on a spirited gray horse, and dressed 
in tlic Andalusian stvlc, with the httle round hat and jacket He sat 
Ilia horse gracefully, and managed him well I was pleased with tho 
frank and easy terms on which Don Juan appeared to hve with his chil¬ 
dren TJus I was inclined to tliink his fnvonte son, as I understood he 
was the only one tJiat partook of the old gentleman’s fondness for the 
chase, and tliat accompanied him in his hunting excursions 
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A dinner had been prepared for us ut the hacienda, by the wife of tlic 
capitaz, or overseer, wlio, witli lier linsband, seemed to be well pleased 
with this visit from Don Tuan, and to be confident of receiving a pleasant 
answer from tlie good-humored old gentleman uhenover they addressed 
him The dinner was served up about two o’clock, and w as a most agree¬ 
able meal The fruits and wines were from the estate, and i\ ere excel¬ 
lent , the rest of the provisions were from Moguer, for the adjacent village 
of Palos is too poor to furnish any thing A gentle breezo from the sea 
played through the hall, and tempered the summer heat Indeed I do not 
know when I have seen a more enviable spot than tins country retreat of 
tlie Pinzons Its situation on a breezy hill, at no great distance from the 
sea, and in a southern climate, produces a happy temperature, neither hot 
m summer nor cold in winter It commands a beautiful prospect, and is 
surrounded by natural luxunes Tlie country abounds with game, the ad¬ 
jacent nver affords abundant sport in fishing, both bj day and night, and 
delightful excursions for those fond of sailing Dunng the busy seasons 
of rural hfe, and especially at the joyous ponod of vintage, the family 
pass some time here, accompanied by numerous gnests, at which times, 
Don Juan assured me, there was no lack of amusements, both by land 
and water 

When we had dined, and taken the siesta, or afternoon nap, according 
to the Spanish custom in summer time, we set out on our return to Mo¬ 
guer, visiting the village of Palos in the way Don Gabnel had been sent 
in advance to procure the keys of the village church, and to nppnse the 
curate of our wash to inspect the archives The vallnge consists princi¬ 
pally of two streets of low whitewashed houses Many of the inhab¬ 
itants have very dark complexions, betraying a mixture of Afncan blood 

On entering the vullage, we repaired to the lowly mansion of the curate 
I had hoped to find him some such personage as the curate in Don Quix¬ 
ote, possessed of shrewdness and information in his limited sphere, and 
that I nught gam some anecdotes from him concerning his parish, its 
worthies, its antiquities, and its histoncal events Perhaps I might have 
done BO at any other time, but, unfortunately, the curate was something 
of a sportsman, and had lieard of some game among tlie neighboring hills 
^yWe met him just sallying forth from his house, and, I must confess, his 
appearance was picturesque He was a short, broad, sturdy little man, 
and had doffed his cassock and broad clerical beaver, for a short jacket and 
a little round Andalusian hat, he had his gun in hand, and was on the 
point of mounting a donkey which had been led forth by an ancient with 
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ered hnndmnid Fearful of being detained from his foray, he accosted my 
companion (Jie moment he came in sight “ God preserve yon, Sefior Don 
Juan! I haVo receued your message, and have but one answer to make. 
The nrclines lia\e all been destroyed We have no trace of any thing 
you seek for—notliing—nothing Don Rafael has tlie keys of the church 
You can e.\nmino it at your leisure—Adois, caballeroWith these 
uords tlio galliard little curate mounted his donkey, thumped bis nbs with 
llie butt end of Ins gun, and trotted off to the hiUs 

In our uay to the church we passed by the ruins of what had once 
been a fair and spacious dwelling, greatly superior to the other houses of 
tlic village This, Don Juan informed me, was an old family possession, 
but since tliey had rcmoi ed from Palos it had fallen to decay for want of 
a tenant It was probably the family residence of Martin Alonzo or 
Vicente Yaficz Pinzon, in the time of Columbus 

Wo now armed at the Church of SL George, in the porch of which 
Columbus first proclaimed to the inhabitants of Palos the order of the 
Eoicreigns, that they should furnish him wnth ships for his great voyage 
of discoiciy This edifice has lately been thoroughly repaired, and, being 
of solid mason-work, promises to stand for ages, a monument of the dis¬ 
coverers It stands outside of tlio tillage, on the brow of a hill, looking 
along a little valley toward die nver The remains of a Moorish arch 
prote it to have been a mosque in former times, just above it, on the crest 
of the lull, IS tlio ruin of a Moonsh castle 

I paused in the porch, and endeavored to recall the interestng scene 
that had taken place lliere, wlien Columbus, accompanied by the zealous 
fnar Juan Perez, caused tlie public notary to read the royal order in pre¬ 
sence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and alguazds, but it is difficult 
to conceive tlie consternation tliat must have been struck into so remote a 
little community, by this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among 
tliem, bearing a command that tliey should put their persons and ships at 
Ills disposal, and sail wntli him away mto the unknown wddemess of the 
ocean 

The interior of the church has nothing remarkable, excepting a wooden 
image of St. George vanquishing the Dragon, which is erected over the 
high altar, and is the admiration of the good people of Palos, who bear it 
about tlie streets m grand procession on the onmversary of the saint 
This group existed in the time of Columbus, and now flourishes in reno¬ 
vated youth and splendor, having been newly painted and gilded, and the 
countenance of tlie saint rendered peculiarly blooming and lustrous 
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Having finished the cvimination of the church, v,e resumed our scats 
in the calesa and returned to Moguer One thing onlj remained to fulfill 
the object of my pilgnmage Tins v.as to visit the clmpel of the Convent 
of Santa Clara When Columbus V’as in danger of bemg lo;t in a tem¬ 
pest on his way home from his great vojage of di=covcry, he made a vov, 
that, should he be spared, he would v.atch and praj one whole night in 
this chapel, avow which he doubtless fulfilled immediately after his 
arrival 

My kind and attentive fnend, Don Juan, conducted me to the con’ ent 
It IS the wealthiest m Moguer, and belongs to a sisterhood of rranciscan 
nuns The chapel is large, and omameated w ith 'ome degree of richness, 
particular!} the part about tlie high altar, which is embellished by magni¬ 
ficent monuments of the brave family of the Puerto Carreros, the anc.ent 
lords of Moguer, and renowned in Moonsh warfare The alabaster effi¬ 
gies of distinguished wamors of that house, and of their wives and sis¬ 
ters, he side by side, with folded hands, on tombs immediate!} before the 
altar, w'hile others recline in deep niches on either side The night ha /1 
closed in by the tune I entered the church, v hich made the scene more 
impressive A few votive lamps shed a dim light about the intenor, their 
beams were feebly reflected by the gilded work of the high altar, and the 
frames of the surroundmg paintings, and rested upon the marble figures 
of the wamors and dames lymg in the monumental repose of ages 
The solemn pile must have presented much the same appearance V'hen 
the pious discoverer performed his vigil, kneeling before this very altar, 
and prajrmg and watchmg throughout the night, and pouring forth heart¬ 
felt praises for having been spared to accomplish his sublime discovery 

I had now completed the mam purpose of my journey, hanng visited 
the various places connected vath the story of Columbus It was highly 
gratifymg to find some of them so little changed thongh so great a space 
of time had intervened, but m this quiet nook of Spam, so far removed 
from the main thoroughfares, the lapse of Ume produces but few violent 
revolutions Nothing, however, bad surpn"^ and gratified me more than 
the continued stabilit} of the Pmzon family On the mommg after my 
excursion to Palos, chance gav e me an opportunity of seemg something 
of the mtenor of most of their households Havmg a cunosity to visit 
the remains of a Moonsh castle, once the citadel of Moguer, Don Fernan¬ 
dez undertook to show me a tow er which sen ed as a magazine of wme to 
one of the Pmzon family In seefang for the key we were sent from 
bouse to house of nearly the whole connection. All appeared to be livmg 
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m tlint golden monn equally removed from the wants and snperflmties of 
life, and all to be happily interwoven by hind and cordial habits of intimac} 
Wo found tlio females of the family generally seated in the patios, or cen¬ 
tral courts of their divellings, beneath the shade of awmngs and among 
shrubs and flowers Hero tlie Andalusian ladies are accustomed to pass 
their mornings at r\ork, surrounded by their handmaids, in the pnmitive, 
or rather, oriental style In the porches of some of the houses I observed 
the coat of arms granted to the famdy by Charles V, hung up hke a pic¬ 
ture in a frame Oter the door of Don Lnis, the naval officer, it was 
carved on an escutcheon of stone, and colored I had gathered many par¬ 
ticulars of tlio family also from conversation with Don Juan, and from the 
family legend lent mo by Don Luis From all that I could learn, it would 
appear tliat the lapse of nearly three centunes and a half has made but 
little cliaiige in the condition of the Pinzons From generation to genera¬ 
tion Uicy have retained the same fair standing and reputable name through¬ 
out Uic neighborhood, filling offices of public trust and digmty, and pos¬ 
sessing great influence over their fellow-citizens by their good sense and 
good conduct How raro is it to see such an instance of stability of for¬ 
tune m tins fluctuating world, and liow truly honorable is this hereditary 
respectability, which has been secured by no titles nor entails, but perpet¬ 
uated merely by the innate worth of the race ' I declare to yon that the 
most illustrious descents of mere titled rank could never command the 
sincere respect and cordial regard with which I contemplated this stanch 
and enduring family, which for three centunes and a half has stood merely 
upon Its virtues 

As I was to set off on my return to Seville before two o’clock, I par¬ 
took of a farewell repast at the bouse of Don Juan, between twelve and 
one, and then took leave of his household with smeere regret The good 
old gentleman, with the courtesy, or rather the cordiality of a true Span¬ 
iard, accompanied me to the posada, to see me off I had dispensed but 
little money m the posada—thanks to the hospitahty of the Pinzons— 
yet tlie Spanish pnde of my host and hostess seemed pleased that 
I had preferred their humble chamber, and the scanty bed they had pro¬ 
vided me, to the spacious mansion of Don Juan, and when I expressed 
my thanks for thcir kindness and attention, and regaled mine host with a 
few choice segars, the heart of the poor man was overcome He seized 
me by both hands and gave me a parting benediction, and then ran after 
the calasero, to enjoin him to take particular care of me during my 
journey 
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Taking a hearty leave of my e\ccllent fnend Don Juan, who had been 
unremitbng m his attentions to mo to tlic last moment, I now set off on 
my wayfanng, gratified to the utmost with my visit, and full of kind and 
grateful feelings towards Moguer and its hospitable inhabitants 


No XXXIX 

VIAJtaFESTO OF ALONZO DE OJEDA. 

The following ciinous formula, composed by learned divines in Spain 
was first read aloud by the fnars in the train of Alonzo De Ojeda, as a pre¬ 
lude to his attack on the savages of Carthagena, and was subsequently 
adopted by the Spamsh discoverers in general, m their in\ asions of Indian 
countnes 

“ I, Alonzo de Ojeda, servant of the high and mighty kings of Castile and 
Leon, civilizers of barbarous nations, their messenger and captain, notify 
and make known to you, in the best way I can, that God our Lord, one and 
eternal, created the heavens and earth, and one man and one woman, from 
whom you, and we, and all the people of tlie earth, were and are descend¬ 
ants, procreated, and all those who shall come after ns, but the vast 
number of generations which have proceeded from them m the course of 
more than five thousand years that have elapsed since the creation of the 
world, made it necessary that some of the human race should disperse m 
one direction, and some in another, and that they should divide themselves 
into many kingdoms and provinces, ns they could not sustam and preserve 
themselves in one alone All these people were given m charge, by 
God our Lord, to one person, named Saint Peter, who was thus made 
lord and superior of all the people of the earth, and head of the whole 
human lineage, w'hom all should obey, wherever they might hve, and 
whatever might be their law, sect, or behef he gave him also the whole 
world for his service and junsdiction, and though he desired that he should 
establish his chair in Rome, as a place most convement for govemmg 
the world, yet he permitted that he might establish his chair in any other 
part of the world, and judge and govern all the nations, Chnshans, hloors, 
Jews, Gentiles, and whatever other sect or belief might be This person 
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T\Tis dcnominntcd Pope, that is to say, Admirable, Supreme, Father and 
Guardian, because lie is fatlier and governor of all manlond This holy 
fatlicr WTis obc} ed and honored ns lord, king, and superior of the umverse 
by those uho li\od m his time, and, in like manner, have been obeyed and 
honored all those \\ ho have been elected to the pontificate, and thus it 
has continued unto llio present •day, and wall contmne until the end of the 
w orld 

“ One of these pontiffs, of whom I have spoken, as lord of the world, 
made a donation of these islands and continents of the ocean sea, and all 
that tliey contain, to tlio Catliohc kings of Castile, who, at that time, were 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of glonous memory, and to their successors, our 
Foicrcigns, according to tlie tenor of certain papers, drawn up for the pur¬ 
pose (which ^ou ma) see, if you dosire) Thus his majestj' is king and 
sol crcign of tliesc islands and continents by nrtue of tlie said donation, 
niid, ns king and so\ creign, certain islands, and almost all, to whom this 
has been notified, ha\o rcccned his majesty, and have obeyed and sened, 
and do actuallj scia o him And, moreover, hko good subjects, and with 
good w ill, and w itliout any resistance or delay, the moment they were in¬ 
formed of die foregoing, diey obejed all the rehgious men sent among 
them to preach and teach our holy faith, and these of their free and 
cheerful wall, wathout any condition or reward, became Chnstions, and 
continue so to be And liis majesty received them kindly and benignantly, 
and ordered that dioy should be treated like his other subjects and vassals 
You also arc required and obliged to do the same Therefore, in the best 
manner I can, I pray and entreat j'ou, dint you consider well what I ha\e 
said, and dint you take whatever time is reasonable to understand and de¬ 
liberate upon it, and diat } ou rocogmze the church for sovereign and 
superior of die umi ersol w orld, and the supreme pontiff, called pope, in her 
name, and lus majestj, in his place, as supenor and sovereign king of the 
islands and terra finna by nrtiie of said donation, and that yon consent 
diat those religious fadiers declare and preach to you the foregoing and 
if } ou shall so do, you wall do well, and wall do that to which you are 
bounden and obliged, and his majesty, and I, m his name, wall receive 
you wadi all due love and chanty, and will leave you your waves and 
children free from servitude, that j'ou may freely do with them and 
w itli yourselves w Iiate\ or j on please and think proper, as have done the 
inhabitants of the other islands And, beside this, his majesty wiU give 
you many privileges and exemptions, and grant you many favors If you 
do not do this, or wickedly and mtentionally delay to do so, I certify to you 
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that, by the aid of God, I will forcibly mradc and make ivar upon von in 
all parts and modes that I can, and will subdue jou to the yoke and obe¬ 
dience of the church and of his majesty, and I v ill take jonr v nes and 
children, and make slaves of them, and sell them as such, and di=po=e of 
them as his majesty may command and I udl take your effects, and v ill 
do you all the harm and mjury in my power, os \assaLs who will not obey 
or recewe their EO\ereign, and who resist and oppose him And 1 protest 
that the deaths and disasters, which may in this manner be occasioned, 
will be the fault of yourselves, and not of his majesty, nor of me, nor of 
these cai’aliers who accompany me And of wJiat I here tell you, and 
require of you, I call upon the notary here present to give me his signed 
testimonial ” 
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Cathay accoonta of Marco I^Io, in rcipoct 
to, lii 30^, of Sir John MandovlUe, iil 
300 

Catherine, St, dlscorc^ of I )00 
Cavalien, calamitlei of, at Danen lit 007-8, 
many of them return to Spain in 000 
Cavern near Capo Francois, description of, 
i 372 

Caymans, islands of, !! 373 
Cedo, Fermin, Ills opinion In rc^p^t to Iho 
cold found in Illsnanioia, i 332, Dclvisicnt 
in his place, ii Gj 

Ceuta, tno Insliop of, his arguments against the 
propoiiUon of Colnmbus i G3-G , projsoics 
to the conncH to keep Columbus iu stis 
lenic anil In the mean time (o send a ship 
n the route propo^eil j G9, this adneo act¬ 
ed upon, ib , and fails ib 
Cheapes, consequence of, forbids tlio Span- 
ianis to enter his lomtor},ln 173, tlio cn- 
connters uith him Ib 

Chanca, Dr , confirms the accounts sent home 
by ColumutLS, i 348 

C/mri«V/ir ki^ of France his kindueu to 
riartholomew Colambus it 12 
Cliarles V luccorHif Ids grandfather, Ferdl 
nand, in 303, reco^nlrct the Innocence of 
Don Diego (^Iambus ib , ackooisledcci 
the right of Don Diego to exercise llie oflico 
of viceroy, fb , bis orders In resj^ccl to 
the claims of Don Diego*i widow, id 307, 
hii ordinances relative to tiieGlaro trade, id 
418 

Charievouf, his description of the tea of Uio 
Antilles, i 175-6 

Chaufepie, Jacquei Geome, a pas«ago from, 
ID respect to tne Colombos, ill 324 
ChnrtovaJ St , fortress of erected by Barlbo* 
lomcw Columbus, ii 137, mountaini of, IL 
345 

Chuebama. masTacre of, lu 221 
Cibao, Columbus** exp^itlon to the monn 
tain* of, i 3G3 , meaning of the word Cibao 
i 362, Lazan*f description of the rnmin- 
tains of, i 3CG 

Ci^^agjus, a warlike Indian tnbe, accouni of, 

Cintra, rock of, arris al at by Columbus on 
bii return from the New World, I 2 j 2 
Cipango (or Japan), Marco Polo** accouni of, 
iil 307 

Cities, island of the seven id 410 
Cladera, Don Christos al, hh refutation of a 
letter svritten by M Olio, to Dr Franklin, 
m 355 

Colon, Diego, acts as interpreter,! 30C 42C, 
his hpf^h to the natives of Cuba 1 429, 
marries the daughter of the Cacique Goa 
rionex ii 31 

Codro, MIcer the Italian astrologer, iH 238, 
his prophecy concerning NuEex di 239, 
death of hi CCO, prophecy of, couceming 
Valenzuela Id 2< 1 

Colombo, the old Genoese admiral, convey* 


Mng of Portugal to the Mcdltenanran 
cooAt of trance, I J1 

Colombo iho younger (ncplifw of the old ad¬ 
miral), a famous cr;rsair, 1 31 

■ ■ ■ IJalthazcf, of Cuccaro, loies his 
ciavj in rcspf’ct to the. heIr»hipof Columbui, 
ill 303 

- - — Jnan, commander of one of Colom 

bus's shipi on hts third socage ii lOI 

Colombos till' navigatofK an acomnt of iiL 
323, caiduro of iJjc Vcnttiaa galleys, Iil 
327 

Colombos, nartholomcu, accompanies Par 
tholomcw Diaz along the coast of Africa d 

10 an accouni of Ills jirocec'dings n 10-JJ, 
arrises at Vailadohd ti 12 j sf’ut to aj-ut 
his brother ss itli thre-e ships, II 13, characlcf 
of lb , is insc led by Columbui nitli liie 
title and authority of Adclanlado u 14 , at- 
fcnilsJjjj brothf'r Jii Im CTj>'-dition against Uio 
Indians of iJje Vega, iL 4t, go^ to the 
mines of flayna, ii 72 U invejtciJ svith 
the command on the return of Colambus 
to Spam, ii 75, takes Porras nniontr, iu 
103, saiU to me<t his brotlicr, ii 12C, ac 
count of hU odminl untion during the ab- 
KDce of Columbus ii 137 , seudi JOO In¬ 
dians to Sjiain to be sold as >la>es b 139, 
erects the lortrr s of San Domingo, u 14'J, 
pays a Tbit to nehecio, n 141, hii -ccep- 
tJon,d 144 , demands a Inbotc Ii 145, cs- 
tablislies a chain of military noiU, ii 147 , 
cau^ leveral Indiaus who liail broken lomo 
Chnstiau images k.c , to be bnmt, u, 150, 
marches againn the Caciques who had form 
ed a conspirac) agutnil the bpanlards, iL 
152, causes Ui^^m to be seued Ii 173, par¬ 
dons mo>t of them, ii 151 , again \bitj Be- 
hecio to receix e the iribuUs of cotton ii 150, 
hh skill in government Ji 159, a conspiracy 
formed against him by Roldan, ii jCO-2, 
narrowly C'cnpcs as,as ination ii 3C2, re¬ 
pair* to the Vega In relief of Fort Concep 
tioD Ii 107, Ills interview with Roldan ii 
168, u shut np in Fort Conrcption, iL 172 , 
relies ed by the arrival of Coronal, u 173 , 
publisher au amnesty to all svho return to 
theb duty iu 174 , mardics against Guano- 
nei who liai rebelled u 175 , bu campaign 
in the miunlains of Cigday ii 178 , releas¬ 
es the wife of one of the Cfaciques whom be 
bad taken with Mayobanex li 183, favora¬ 
ble consequences of this ib , his vigorous 
proceedings a^nst the rebels engaged in the 
conspiracy of Gnosara and 3Ioxica, n 235 , 

Is put ID irons by Bobadilla ii 2C2, occom- 
panie* Columbus on his fourth soyage, li 
300, walls on the governor of Ercilla ii 
30G, lakes po^senlon of Cape Honduras 
in the name of the sovereigns of Caitile iu 
318, lands at Canari, u 322,7, forms a 
plan to seize Quibian li 35*2,3, does so, 
svith Ills wives and children, ii 354 , Gnl- 
bian escapes, fi 355 , and attacks m return, 

11 359, is finally compelled to remove theset- 
tlement to another place, ii 3G1 , is in ^at 
danger, tb , compelled to embaiL with Ids 
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hrothrrnnfl MI ]jt< men li 100, from 

Su Hominpo for P(»nln with hfi brollicr, li 
41^ procoriU fo coon to orno the jo'ticc of 
the Unp, il 4TI, nrcompanlci Hm brother to 
coott, Tb , coci to rrprctctil Mi brother 
on tlir nm\Bl of ll»e new kin" and queen of 
Caitjlc {i 4T7, l» >enl ont to Uominpo 
l»r hi nlmand to ndninnMi hl4 npphe\v, Don 
ill 1*^-1 i» prcvn(f*»l NMth the proper- 
ty nncl po\crnmrnt nf Mona for lilt ic 
ill IPI ill'^ nl bt Donilnpo, ill 30?, hu 
chararirr ib 

Colomba*, ChnOophrr ncconnl of hi* birth, 
parrnta;:^ and mlunJlon i 0*2, early life 
of I 23 hl« |1r»t io)arr i , enpapM in 
the rcr^ier of Ilrfnirr kinp of Nnolei i 23, 
nltrn the point of the compa«< of lij< »hlp to 
ilecrhe hit dheonleiiteil rn n i lO.cnmipcd 
in tho ItcilUermncan and the J^\int, 1. 11, 
laid tn Ire appointed captain of toxcral Go 
nocM' »]iipi in the ►erMce <if Ixioii \t , lb , 
liit pallanl condocl vrhen lailinp with Co 
lomuo the jnnnprr ib , po^i to I Ubon, 
t^here he Inki« np hii rr^idcnce I 32 41. 
pirtnrr nf hti jkTfn n i 41, early character, 
III iKTomes rnamourrd of Pona rdipa Mo 
nude rah-'tulln ulioni he mamcH, i 42^, 
iiecome^ pmv^'eil of hi* faiJicr lo lau’i 
cli3rt< JonmaN ib , remote* to the 

I land of Ti tfo ^^anM I 44 , become* ae- 
qaaJnted ^v^lll Pcilfo Cornro, a novisalor of 
note ib I* oniniaied a ui h to make 
di coienn Ib . pfOun<l< on vUiich he foundi 
hu belief of tiie exbtcnoc of onducotcred 
countnn m the \Ve<t i 4*^ corTr^jiondcDco 
of Colombui with I'aulo TcKcanclb » oi , 
mal ei a \oyn?i to the north of Luropo, i 
u'p, the n IrolalK* hawnp been oppiied to 
na\(potion ( dlumbiM pro|K) rn a ro>ageof 
di»co\ir 3 to John II kinp of Vortogal I 03. 
thb proiKJ'itiun rcf« ra-d to a jnnto cl>a»ped 
mill nil matirri relnlinp to manlimo diK'O- 
rer\ 1 05, ulio regard tlio project oj 
l^onar^, ib , the king then rcOn it to hW 
conncil ib , b> uhrmi it ii condemned I 
O-* a fbip i' lecrctly wnt in lire direction 
prnpo<r<l bnl it-lnm^ ib Colambar • indlg 
tintion lb loH*^ hu >*'10. I fHJ qoit* For 
lupal, ib por< to Genoa an^ proposer iiit 
project to tho go> eminent, I 71 It u rc^t 
cd Ib miipo^ed b> porno to lia>« car^eu 
hu plan to Venice f 72, >l»iti hu father, 

I 71 2 arrbes in *»pnin nnd reqacsti n m 
tie hrend nnd water ol a coo>cnl of Frond# 

can frian 1 102, the prior detain# him oi a 

eucU lb , and ln>itc* Garcia Femander to 
meet 1dm ib , pi>« him letter# of Introdoo- 
tion to Fernando do Tala>em, qneen l»a 
Ulla . confe^or i 104 , »el* ool for Cordo- 
\n I 73, nrrue* there, I 73, find* it Im 
po<jiblo to obtain a hearing ib , 3®^.? * 

conft*s*or regard^ hii plan a* unpOMihie, i » 
maintain# lumwlf by daigning map# and 
clmrti 1 00 urcMUnl inlo the •» 

Alonto (te Qnlnlnnilln I TO, Inirodnerf to 
tho arcbbi hop of Toledo i 81. ^vho 6*'^ 
him an attcnu>e Jicaiing, Ib , becorae* b» 


friend and procarw him an andfence of tho 
king, I 82, wliode#ire# tlio poor of Prado 
to rL«<cmbIe nilronomer*. &.C. to hold confer 
cncewitJi him ib , Colarabai appear* bo- 
foro tlio assembly at Salamanca,! 84, ar- 
eomint* ngDinit hu tlKwry, i 85, his reply, 

I efi, tho lobject experience# procrastination 
and neglect i 89,1# compelled to follow tho 
moreiiicnU of tho coart, i 95, hi# plan re¬ 
commended by tlio marcliione** of Moya i 
D5 105 112, reccucs an in\itation to return 
to Puriogal from Jolin II i 05 leceiTei a 
fiuorablo letter from Henry VH of Eng 
land, I DC, diilingtiubc# himself in the cam¬ 
paign of 1489, nnd If irapre##ed deeply with 
llio orrirnl and meongo of two frini* 
tho «)ldan of Egypt relative to tho Holy 
I,and, i 97, deternime* to devote tboprofiU 
oruing from hu Intended diicovorT to the 
nurposo of roscoing the holy #epnlchio fto® 
the hand# of the infideU I 03. conneU of 
learned men again convened i iOO, 
prononnee the KJieme vain and impowible, 
lb , Tcccivci a meuago from the tovereigns, 
lb , has on aadienco of tho lovercign#, i 
)0i, leaves Seville m dUgnit, ib , **■ 

connection w ilh Beatrix Ennq^nez i 80, ap¬ 
plies to the d oke of Medina Sidonia, who re- 
jecu 111# plan I 72 , applies tn the duke of 
Aledina dell >vlio U prevented from acceding 
to 111 # plan from a fear of ‘P 

Com# to the convent of La Rablda, I 192, 
Alonro PiDion ofTen to pat hU 
ft renewed application to the 
rclom# at the desire of tlie qneen, i 
witnewe* tbe lurrender of Granada to the 
(SpanUh «rn.i i 107, ne;oUaUoii wi* per¬ 
son. uppolDlod by Uio wierago. i 108. 

propowlioM are eoD#idered extrevoMt, i 

109 . are pronounced inadmuiible ib low¬ 
er term# oro oflbied him which ,* 

110 tho ncgotiatloo broken off, ib , qniu 

8onto Fe. ,b , Lui. do Su A^' 
s„ll. U« qa«n I 111 who at Inst conion^ 

i 112, a raeoenger dUpatohed to re^ Co¬ 
lombo# I H3 he return# to Santa Fe lb , 
airancemcnt with tbe SpanUh iovereign#, i 
114 , hu son dppomtrf page to 
1 lie, he retoni* to LaRabida, I 119, pre 
ponstlon. at tho Port 
licnsion. thoro relomo to th^^Won lb , 
not a vend can be procui^ i L* 1 . tney 
ore nt last fnmlsl.ed, ib CoInmbD. hoi.U 
hii flog i . •*'1*' ‘ '83 , prolosoo to liu 

had prepared pro>ions tossing, i '88 , di^ 
call,« Wm tonrwe . '28 
CananoTi 130, eome. m right of Mount 
Tonenffe ib , arrives nt Gomera >8 .the 
norv. which reached him there ib . o' 

h„ sndo., on losing nil right of land L 13 , 

betnns to keep tno rechoningi, i 1J-, inns 

m w“ui part of n most, i IK noUcos n « 
nation ortlie needle, ib .8'* “£1''““'''£ 
tothat phencmedon i l3t, 

hytssobird. i 135, 

lb , sees Urge patches of weeds, i 136, ms 
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fntrontt^ of the porcmmfnt, I TIG, rrcom 
nwruli a mrioot j)Un In rr<p«llo an cx 
change ofCarilH for li»T»lr>ck I 317, rrcom 
Tnrntiation of Ciihtmljai In mpcct to tlie 
CarflM I ill , hi» conclocl In rwpcct to 
Piar • mniinv, i T>3, conKHiacntn, lb , 
irt«OQton an rxprtlilion to llic mountnini 
of Cilno I 3,»5, rr«l« a fortren of wooJ 
amonc llir mooninin* I 3G3, rclnmi to 
IiMtclla I , rr(Tirr< Dnptra«anl Intclli 
prncT fn»m i'nln* Mar;:*>Hlc ( 3*^1, >lckn(Hi 
in llir co’onj- n* , pot* liii pconlo on «hort 
nllowancr i 3-', olTtnjli tlm Ihdalpo* by 
making thrm *Inm iIm common lalwn of 
the colonr I l-T, ilitnbulc^ bit force* In 
Utc Intrnor i 3*C, phcitlic command of 
tbren to Marpantr j\> , bU In^lrnc 

linn* In ibnl ofTiccr i 3>^ Initracl* Mnr 

f :arjlc to *arprl rnnil »ccurcLacmnbn i l-'H, 
Hi contloct in rc'prHi lo Tlatticn thicxc* 
(b, »atU for Luba I 333 4, vl^ili la 
NnxiUd { Tl'» arrive*nlIcliola* lb , 
laml* at Puantanatno, ib anc)inn at Sl 
J ajo i 33^, *m!* m rearcli of HalKHiae 
Ib di ctixcn Jamaica ib rccrlxcd in ft 
liosiilc manner i 40(1 take* po< c<»ion of 
llic Mand I 4111 amicable inlcrconrie xrilh 
the natixr** lb , rrlorni lo Luba I 401 
hmU at Calxj di la Crtiz ib enconnlcn a 
»t *mi I 4(l», l»cconici cn^rVTcJ m a mo*t 
difTlcuU naM-alion Ib , di«coxcr*ftn arclii* 
•claco lo wliicli In* pixel llio name of llio 
luern I ratiltni ib bean of ft pmxinco 
callM Manren xxblch prrailr hi* at 

tenlKin i 41W 0 coa'l< ftlonp the foalhofo 
tideofluba I 410 enconnlcn adanrerou* 
nnxi^atii n in a XX bile «ca i 411 icnaspar 
bti lo explore (be Inlenorof ibe connlry 
I 412 13 14 dccrlxe* blmxclf m wpocl to 
xrbai he xthIjm I 4|6 fancici ho bai ar 
nxe<l on Ibal part of A»la xxblch I* bexond 
IIk* houndane* of ilie OM \\ orW laid ifoxrn 
bx Piolemj I 41P, anticipate* rctominplo 
*^pain b) ibe Aom (1icnonr*a*, Tapro 
bana ibe Strait* of Onbelmandcl and iho 
11011*^03 or ibe Coaxt nf Afnea I 41H 10, 
ri turn* alonp the *oalIicrn coa*t of CnUn in 
ibe a uranco that Cuba xra* llio extremity 
of the Anatic continent I 420 I 2 di*co 
xerttbc liland of Txan^lula i 421 liu 
*liip mn* npronnd I 4i.1 fall* alonj the 
nronnee of Omofa> I 421 crccU crone* 
in c^jD'ipicnoo* iiluniioni to denote hi* dU 
coverie* I 425 I* nddrened by an Indian, 
xb , take* an Indian with him I 42d, hU 
iliip leak* lb rraclie* Santa Cmr Ib , 
coast* alonp the routh *ido of Jamaica 1 400 
bu*hip xuited b) ft Caciqoe and hi* xxrhole 
family, Ib , xvlio nflir to accompanx him to 
Spain to do bomape to the king and qaeen, 

I 431 be exadc* ihli offer I 432, coasU 
along the lonth iide of Illipanlola, I 433, 
make* an error in reckoning I 435 arrix« 
at Mona I 430, li inddenly depnved of all 
bit facultic* i 437, amxe* at TtabeHo, 
lb , 1 * joined by hi* brother Bartholomew, 
li 9 inxest* him xxith the title and an 


thonty of Adflinlado, li H, |i ri,|tfd by 
Gnacano^ri, who informi him of a Jeagae 
formed again«t him bytheHaytlen Cacique*, 
II 29, hi* mea*nre* to rwtore the qnlet of 
the l*)and H 29,30, win* oxer Gnanonex, 
ant] prex^U npon him to gire hi* daughter 
in maniaga to Diego Colon il 31, bulldi 
Fort Conception In the temtorfei of Guario- 
nex ib , Caonabo is delivered into his 
hand* br Ojeda ii 34 bo pots him in 
chains, li 35, his interi’fexc with him h. 
35 30, his anxiety relieved by iho arrical 
of Antonio d© Torres li 3S, sends home 
«>ecimcns of gold plants, itc. and fire hnn- 
dred Indian prisunere to be sold as slaves li 
40 ondertaxe* an expedition asainst tho 
Indian* of the Vega Ii 43, a oatUo en- 
»nc* ii 40, the Indians defeated fi 47, 
make* a military tnnr tbrongb various part* 
of the bland and rednee* it to obedience li 
4“^ impovesatnbnte il 50, refoses the offer 
ofGnarioncx lo cnitivate groin, instead of 
paxlnp in gold lb erect* fort* Il 51, 
the native* having destroyed the crops, 
are hunted and com{)eIled to retorn to their 
labors, li 53-4 , acconnt of the Intrigue* 
agmn«t Colombo* in the conrt of Spam, n 
5o, charge* brought against him, lb , hi* 
popnlant) decline* in contraneace d 57, 
meajQre* taken in Spam ii SS, A^nado 
ornxe* at Isabella to collect inforTnation re¬ 
lative to the slate of the colony li 63, bis 
deified condnetat his first intervlexv with 
Apoado, il GO the Cacique* prefer com 
plaints agamit him li 67 he resolves on 
returning to Spain ib , a violent horri- 
cano occon previous to his departure which 
sink* tit caravel*, ib , pleaied xnlh jhe 
diicovery of the gold mines of Hayna, li 70, 
orders a fort lo be erected il 73 , Invest* his 
brother with the command U 75, sails for 
Spam Ib , omxe* at Goadaloupo ii 77 
hi* polilio condoct there ib , leave* Goa- 
doloape ii 79, a famine on board the ship*, 
lb hit magoonimons conduct li , 
amve* in Smid ib hi* representation 
of things, li W writes lustmcaoni for the 
condoct of Bartholomew ib , invited lo 
court li 83 favorably received il 80 , 
propo*e» a third vovage of discovery ii 86, 
the king prombes him iblp*, ib delays 
and tlieir canse*, n 80-89 , refn*e* the title 
of duke or jnarqaess, and a grant of land* m 
Ilbpaniola fi 91 terras on which he was 
to sail lb faoDoribestcAved apoabira li 92, 
his respect and love for Genoa, ib make* 
his will lb , odiara thrown upon hii en 
(erpnrei u 95 plan to which ne xvn* com¬ 
pelled to resort to procare men for his third 
VO) age il 96 m coniequence of dela)i, he 
almost resolve* lo give np all farther enter 

f m*e il 93, chastisef a raiaion of Fonseca 
i 99 conseqaence* of thi* chastisement, il 
JOO, set* sail iL 101, bh opmion in respect 
to a continent in the Southern Ocean, il 
101 , arrive* at Gomera ii 103 retake* a 
Spanish ship, ii. 101, U seized with a fit of 
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Ihc H lO*!, B.mv€t amon" the Cap^ 

de Verde hlandj ib , iw* tJje Hand 
Del Fae^o Ib , arn\« ondrr th^ line 
fb Ibe heat b^mM Intolerable and 
lie alters hi? conr c, lu JOG , di cosen Tnni 
dad U 108, di*rorers Terra Firma n 110, 
iteen along tbo coast of Tnnidad ib , 
dfOicaltrm revicctfo a rapid correct u 112, 
enten the Golrof Pana ii IH iafT-n from 
a comp‘aint m the ejei fi IJl, di*cosen 
the lilands of IMarganta and Cabagna ii 
J23 , exchanges platet Lc far (f^afl<, 
ib Iin comjilaint In the cjw increait-s, 
II 121 , amsw at Iluramola, ib , 
hn brother rails to meet him, ii 120, hu 
conrtilnlion seems (o gir© ‘vva^, ib , 
liii rj/^cDlaUons relatise to the cox*l of 
Pona^ li 12:^, polar star aogm^nlaiion il 
33fJ, donbu tiie recused theory of Uie 
earth ib , a'^anfi for venation of tbo 
needle iL 131, djOVrence of cbmate, i-c 
11 132, arrives at San Domio-o ii 1(57 
stale of hu health, on amving at Ilnpaniola, 
lb , slate of Uie colonr Ii iS-^-O, ri'*go- 
tc&tes srith the reb^s il 1^3 ^ ofTcn fre^ pas¬ 
sage to all » ho desire to retain to Spam il 
l^’MI ofTen a jiardon to Roldan which Is 
received with contempt, u l^XJ, wntes to 
®pala an accoonl of the rebellion, Lc, and 
T^ai'et a jadge and some mi$ lonanes to 
be sect ont Ii llr7, wntes a coocaJiatin* 
letter to Roldan, ii 201 , Intcrriews \nth 
Boldao, /i, 203, Usoes a prodareatioD of 
pardon n 204, receives proposals, which 
he accedes to n 2(Q, on a loor to n- 
iit the vanoos rtations, il 2^)7, receives n 
cold letter from the sorerdgnf smtieo by 
Fonseca, u 200, the former arrangement 
with Roldan not having b^n earned Into 
etfecl, enters into a second Ii 203, grants 
lands to Roldan s follower! li. 212, coniid- 
en Hispaniola m the light of a conquered 
country, li 213 , redaces the natives to the 
condition of villami or vanali fL2I4,g:raoti 
lauds to Roldan u 214 , determines on re- 
lnmlnglo Spain il 215, but Is prevented 
br drcnmitances lL21G, writes to the sov- 
creiguj entrealm^ them to inquire iutothe 
truth of the late iranracUoni ii 2IG, re¬ 
quests that bo son, Dieno might be tent out 
to him fi 218, sends Roldan to Alonzo de 
Ojeda, who has amved on the western coast 
on a s oyage of discovery, it 213 , bis Indig- 
Dtt/on at breach of prerergative hnpfied 
by this TO} age ii 221, hears of a conspiracy 
entered Into agam»t him bj* Guevara and 
hloxica, iL 230 , seizes ^lexica, lu 235, and 
OT’der* him to be fiong headlong from 
the battlements of Fort Conception, Ib • 
Mgorons proceedings a^auirt the reb*»li, 
fi 23G , benchcim consequence*, ib , 
nrionary fancy at night, u. 237, repre¬ 
sentations at court against him, iu 2^, 
his sons inrulted at Granada, li 241, 
the qoeen is offended at hii pe^nacity m 
making ilare* of those taken In warfare, fi 
242, and consents to the sending out a com- 


irbtion to jnve'tigal<’ Ins co-lot rL2»3, t 

IIoKvldla n nt oot, il J4I andamie^at j 

Pu Domingo it 21*^, Im jodgm nt form 1 ! 

tr*rore b^* Pivr* bti ship ii 2/J, h<' porin i 

upon the government b-forr h'' invr-*j—• ! 

the cfmdc''t of Co’nmbns ti 2»I-3. Go / 

lorobu! if fummooed to npp^ b' Grt? I'oba- j 

dilii, if 255, gor-s (0 Domingo without 
guards or rcUnD'* and I pa' in i cm and j 

confined in Ih*- fortrws, il 2/), hn magua ' 

nlmtv, lb , chargfj ngami* f «m, n 2rl, j 

jubilee of mlscx-ntf on fu» d'^gradvlon u 1 

2G5, Ins coll •qo} with \ iD<*jo presoous to 
their fuiliDg n 2G7, raHi ib , amvei a» 

Cadiz II StO , rensatlon in '^piin on hii 
amral IQ iroor fb , unU a loiter to ZMn- 
ua Jnana de la Torre wi h an arc oat o'* 
liM Ireitment Ib , indignation of lh<' sov¬ 
ereigns at reading thif o'*coont fi 271, b j 

loviied to conn ii 272, b» gra/'Joar ri^p- 1 

tiOQ there ib , Iili emotion, n 273, b p-tv j 

im*ed a fall rtatitntion of his pnvilegcf an 1 ^ 

digmtjo* lb , d ‘ipi-iOjDtM in receiving 1 

Uiera, n 274 causes n 2d3 hb inter©' • ' 

©•defcd to be respected in HtspanioK by | 

OsTiudo fi 2'3 remembers Imvowtofcr- ^ 

oub an army s-herexvjih to recover the TIoV I 

Bepolchre, D 203, endeavo-i to incr*'' 
the foveicigus to th© enu-rpni* u 201*5, * 

forms the plan for a fourth vovage wbich 
is to ecbjBe ah former ones fi 20'', vmt©* 
to Pope Alexauder VII n 300, manu 
senpt copy of, ii 301, fake* lueasort-i 
to secure hu fame by p’acing it under the 
puardiansbip of hb native counirr, ii 
303, sails from Cadiz, fi 30G, amves at | 

ErciTlo, ib , at the Grand Cenarv fb , at I 

St, Domingo, C 309, requests pennimoa | 

to ibellcr In the haxbo as h© apTirebcnds a j 

storm E 303, h» request refuse, a vio¬ 
lent bumcan© toon after rweep* the rea, in 
which be and bl» property are preserved 
and several of bis bitterest enemie* orer- 
whelroed E 311, encjunten another stonn 
E 313 dLcover* Guanaga, E 314, a Ca¬ 
cique come* on board bu ship with a inulu- 
tude of article* the produce of the country 
E , idects some to send them to Spam 
iL3l5^ Is within two day* sail of Yuca¬ 
tan, E 310, natives different from any be 
bad yet s-en fi 318, voyages along the 
coart of HondoTUS E encounter* violent 
itornis of thunder and rightning ih-, vor- 
age along the ^forquifo shore E 321 , pao- 
e* a cluster of Islands, to which he pves the 
name of LemioDares E , comes to an Isl¬ 
and to which be gives Ee nam© of La 
Huerla, or the Garden ESS, tranjactions 
at Canari E 322-7, vorage along Corta. 

Rica, E 323, ipeculaiions couc©nfing E© 
isEmus of Veragua fi 330, di_cov©iT of 
Puerto Bello E 334 , divxivery of ElRe- 
Irela, fi 330, disorder* of hi* men at Els 
port, and Ee consequences Ib , relmqmshes 
Ee fnrtherpTosecution of hi« voyage east¬ 
ward E 33<, returns E Puerto BeDo, fi 
3OT, encounterj a fnnotu icmpost, E , u 
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near bcln;: dro^\n(Nl lir a ^\atcr spout, il 
3^0, rrlums lu ^cra;:o^ H 312, rc^rds 
fold Q» one of tlir in\-*lic trrMurrt fb » l« 
nratlj hrln;: \tncl.rd in port ib pi'ct 
bit nnmt* to tlic moontaini of \ ern^oa, 
li 31 j, s^n«l» liii lirullitf to explore the 
coontr\ ii 317, uhlib apruars to Iio im 
rrrcnatrd xsitli fnltl ib , brlirvc*< that ho 
ha* rc-aclirtl (*nr of iIjp mo»l fasorcUporti 
ofllip ^*nlJc continent ii 31-, coinmencct 
a srttltmml on llir n\rf Helm ii tlO, do 
trrniifie* on rrtamin;: to Spam for rrinforco 
menu ib (• itopptxl hr «li coxrnnp a con 
•piracr of the nntixc* ii 3j2-3, ien<)« Im 
Itrollicf to »urpfi e Qolbian ib , nho li 
leircd ii 3 .h| , and nflerward* ctcapci, ii 
3,45, di»a»irn at ibe rrllKmenl itop bli 
lailin;^ li Xi7 lomr of hi* pn*nner* etcane, 
and other* dt-tror thpm»rl\ n ii . hil 
nnxlrlr produn-* delinum li 3t/i, 1* com 
fortnl bf a MMon ii 3»T7 llit* wtllcment i« 
nbandoneJ and the Spaniard* embark for 
Spain ii 3<;d dejiarlore from the coa*t of 
Nera-da li 37J tail* for llixpaniola ib , 
amxr* at Parrto flcKo ii 3*2, at the en 
trance of the f»a!f of Danen, ii 372, at 
tlie Qoren f Cardenf ii 373, cneoonleri 
another Xioleal temjint ib , amvea at t ape 
Cruz, li 3*4, at Jamaica ii 37 j, runt hit 
ihipt on tliore ili arraneci xrilh the na 
for iap|Jtej of proM ion ii 377, hit 
con\er*ation xtitii l)ie-o Mmdez to Induce 
him to CO in a caaoc to M Domiago ib , 
Mendez olTcr* to pn ib , Colorabot XTrilct 
to Orando f<ir a ihip to take him and 
hi* errv* to IIi«paniola ii 3-2 vmlcstothe 
fo*erci;m* ib , Mendez cmbarfcj ii 3S4 , 
the Horra* carafe ia a malmj' li 397, the 
molin)’ Irccooie* penoral ii 330 it eon 
hned bj tire ^ali il' nuhes oat to 
qDcll the molioj but i* Iwme back to the 
cabin br tlie fex* wbo remain faithful ii 
302, the mulioecn embark on bimrd ten 
Indian canoe* ib pro*i ion* become ex 
cocdioclj’tcarcc il 3)0, craplo)* a ilrata 
rem to obtain fupplics from the nallret ii 
ihH, auotber conipiracjr u formeil if 402 
arrival of Ulcpo do Il«coUar from Iliipaniola 
on a mliiton from die poiernor pr«imuin 5 ^ 
that ailiip iliall iixm be tent to liu relief ib , 
orerturet of the admiral to the mutincen ft 
413, not accepted ii 414 die) tend a peti 
don for pardon ii 419, It i* pranleil, ib , 
Ixxo thips amvc from lli*|iani da u 420, 
departure of Columbus, ii 453 arrive* at 
Beala ii 451 anchors in Ibo harbor of St 
T)omInpo U 45 j , iionlhoiiastically received 
by tbo people, ib i* pnored at the de*ola 
don ho tee* ever) wbcrc nroond him ii 456, 
finds that Id* intcresti had been diuegnrdeid, 

II 457, »cU loll for Spain il 458 encooo 
ten toxcml lempcti*, li 459, anclion In the 
harbor of St, Lucar ib , find* nil hi* af 
fom in confuiion U, 4bl, U compelled to 
live by borrow inp ib , w nte* to king Ferdh 
nnnd, ii 402 hot receirinr uniatiifaclory 
repbei, would have set out from Seville, but 


ft prevented by hU Infirmltfc* ib , death of 
qocon habcllo, ii 400 , is left to the juttice 
of Ferdinand Ii 403 cmpIo)i Vespucci 
Il 409, poe* with his brodier to court, dien 
held at Segovia 0 471,1* receix'ed in a very 
cold manner ib , Don Diego de Dera I* an 
pointed arbitrator between the king and tbo 
admiral il 472, hi* claim* ore referred to 
the Junta do De*cargo* il 474 , is confin^ 
X* itli a violent attack of tlie pout Ib , peti 
tifins the king that hU lOO Diego may be ap- 
pointed In nil place to the government of 
which he had been so long depnxed, ii 475, 
hU petition remains unattended to, fb , 
write* to the new king and queen of Castile, 
ii 477, who promise a ipeedy and prosne- 
roD* termination to hii suit, Tl 47B, nls last 
nines* ib , write* a le*tamentary codicil on 
the blank page of a little breviary ii 479 
WTite* a final codicil ib , receives the sacra 
tnent II 4B1 , die* ib his burial it 48S 
hi* remains removed to TIupaniola, fb ,dulD> 
terred and conveyed to the Havana, ib, epi 
taph, ib , obsenratinns on hu character ii 
48^ , hi* remains removed with great cere- 
mony to Cuba, Ih 291, reflections thereon, 
hi 294, liistorical accoont of his descendant* 
lit 295, an Important lawsuit relative to the 
Iieirship (in the female line) to the family 
title* and property, ill 309, decided in favor 
of Don N nou Geire* de rortundlo lu 300, 
an account of bU Laea^, iii 314, au ae* 
count of hi* birthplace, in 316, an account 
of the ship* he Q*M hi 364, aneiamiaation 
of his route In the first TOT 1 ^ge HI 3CC, the 
effeot of the travels of JUarco Polo on hi* 
mind hi 384 hi* belief in the imaginary 
island of Su Drandan HI 403, an account 
oflhe earliest narrative of hb first and se¬ 
cond vomge*, ill 401, hU idea* relative to 
UietilaalJoD of tbe terrestrial paradise, uL 
442 3, bbwIU, iii 444, hi* ngnatuie, Hi 
452 

Colorobui Don Diego character of i 355, 
fntrtuted with the command of tbe ihlw 
dnnng the eij^iHon of Colombo* to the 
iDOonlaini ofCibao, i 355, made president 
of the junta i 391, reproves Pedro Marga 
rile for hi* irregularilleij u 19 the Hidalgos 
form a fiiclion oinunil him daring the absence 
oi hb brother iL 20 retorn* to Isabella ii 
63 a conspiracy formed against him by 
Roldan U ll>0 left m command at St, Do 
mingo dnnng the tonrof Colombo* fi 207 
hb conduct on tbe arrival of BobadHla, U 
250, seized by orderof Bobadilla, thrown in 
Iron* and confined on board of a caravel 
h 259, settle* the dispute relative to Jamai¬ 
ca ill C6, appointed Governor of St, Do 
mingo, fii 206 refine* to put Sotomayor 
in possession of Boriqnen lb , appoints 
Joan Ceron lb 

_Don Diego, (son to (Thratophev ) ap¬ 
pointed page to qneen Isabella, if. 93, em 
bark* with hb father on hb second expedJ 
tion L302, left in charge of hi* father*# 
intereit* in Spam, H 303, hb ingramude to 
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Mender, and falilficalion of hli promh** fi Contradictjon*, tlie coitt of, H 3(2, 

421, his character, liLS^S, laccceds to the Convicts who had nccompinM Colambos, 

n"hls of hU father as viceroy and cosernor condncl of in Hj<pvih>!n, j{ Ct-«J 

ol the jSew World, lb , argei the king C<^l»cr Iivtch^fi among (h** Indians of 

10 give bira those rights, hi. 2DG, com Onanacn, n 3!4 

nicnces a process against the Kin" before the Criral foond in Vcmjnny, It 332 

conncjl of the Indies ib , the defence set op Cormorants large flicbts of, on thetoath 

lb , the sail lasts several yeaw ib , becomci coast of Cnba I 417 

enamoored of Dona Mana Toledo ui 237, a Corfinf*! Pedro Frman/lrr, sails for IlaytJ with 

deciiion, In respect lopartof hisclalm, mi<c« tsvo thipt li *f7, amvf*s at St I^omingo 

him to great svealth, ib , mames Dona with r^npplics li 174, i« rent to p^r aado 

Mana, nicco to the Dokc of Aha, ih , HoIJan to retam to ht< dnlv lb 

Ihroogh Ibis connection be obtains the dig Co'ral Bachelor ovcriiears threats made by 

miles and povicni enjoyed by Nicolas do Nicne^a and hastens back to D3n#*n iii J3J, 

Ovnndo ib , embarks for ifi panjola, iiI lakes part id th'' faction at Danrn, and as 

233 keeps np great state lb , becomes cm- som#^ ^“ommaml ssith Pcirr. nl Ibl 

5roi!ed with lome of hii falhcrN cncmi*-s, Correo Petlro.a navigator ofno e sniJi whom 

u 239, the conrl of royal audience cstab- Colambtis l>^ m*^ acqminte<l i 41 

libcd ns a clicck npon him, ib , opiKwes Cortez, Jlcniando, condocl of Fonseca to, in 

the repartimlcntcrs ilu 31)0 , hii nrtnesraako 437 

bun tinpojmlar ib , sobjngates and settlor Costa KJea, Colombni niN along the » 32^ 
the bland of Coba wilhoat ihelchs of arin Cotabanami Car'iqnc of Higo'v it 18 mx« 

gleman,ib , sails fur 13naln to vindicate his lacres eight Sjnnnnls, ii 43'l, Ovanilo 
condnet, tu 301, is sscll received, hi 302, mnrchei ognloit him, ib , rocs for p" 2 « it 

the death of Ferdinand, bi 303, obtains a 440, si*its tJi»» ®i*anj b camp Ib , nnoth^r 

recognition of hu innocence of all chaises war n 441, cmcity to hn tnbe il 

against him from Charles V , ib , and nns 4t0 takf-i shclt»'f svjth his wife and chjilren 
hu fight acknowledged toeierci'e tbeoHice m a larj,*e cavern ii 447, hii r^nconnter 

of Mceroy and goseroor in all plac**s dtsc'iv- with Joan Lopci ii 41"', is overpowered 

ered by hu father ib , saili fir Domingo and chained, n 44*^, rent to Sl Dommgo 

where he amies ib , difficnlUes he has to nod hanged ib 

enconnter ih., African slaves having been Colton where fir t »eea in th* westpm hemi- 
intiodaced and most crueDyn^cd th**) revolt sphere, i P-O in hrge qaantitiei m 

lb , are snbdoed ui 3t>4, u acensed of Coba i 1^5 tnbnte of li 

usurping too roach power ih rwlses m Cranes flocks of large jeen m Coba I 415 
consequence a severe letter from the council Creali n jdea< in r^^p^l to ih^ eutertaised by 
of tlw Indies lu 305 , and is desired to re- ihe Havli^n* I <71 

f iairto conrt to vindicate himself, ih , sails. Crocodiles foond at El Relrtle siraiJar to ihow) 
ands and appears before the coart at Vic* of the Nile ii 33fi 

Iona ib , dears him'elf m 3iG, pro ecutes Cro«w erected bv Colorobas to denote hu dis- 
hu claims ib , follows the coart from aty covenes i 4J5 

to citv lb , IS attacked by a slow fever, ib , Crusade to recover the holy sepulchre proposed 
dies lb, hu family lb by Colcmbni ?i 293 

Colnmbos Fernando, (son to Chnslopber) oc- Cruz. Cabo de la to named by Colambus, i 
companies his father on his fonrtn vojage, 401 

11 3UG, hu father’s encoralam on him u - Santa settled Iti 54 

463 f embarks for Uupaniola with Don Cuba, Island of Columbus hears of I 170-1, 
Diego uj 293, an account of him UlSIU, sails in quest of it i 172, discovery of 
writes a hbtory ofbu father iB VI ib , description of its appearanci^ i 1T2-3 

..Don Luis (ton to Don Die^o) pro- hamcanes seldom known In I 170, belief 

seentes the clasou of hu father and grand- of the inhabnauts in a future state L IcT , 

father nu 307, compromises all claims for Colombui rev uits the coasts of I 404, na- 

two titles and a pension ib , dies m 303 lives of i 40o-7 Colombai coasts along 

Comorgre, Cacique of hu dwelling hi 145, the loulhern side i 410 natives Ib , 
advice of to the Spaniards on their quarrel subjupitcd and fettled bv Don Diego Colaro- 

abont the gold m 147, baptized as Don bus lu 3(K!, the remains of Columbus re- 

Carlos, lu 143, gives XuEez 4000 ounces moved to hi 291 

of goM and sLity slaves III 14G, beverage Cobagoa Isle of diicoverv of ii l23,naUves, 
ma^e frommaIxe,&.c lb preserved bodies, ib , pearl fiihenes on the coast of estab- 
uu 146 hsbed lu p2 

Commerce despotic influence of the Spanuh Cubiga, a village m > eragna where the conn- 
crown In respect to, i. 233, u 2t3 terminate fl 

Coropo-s, the, brought into more general use, 33Z „ .v-r, 

L3Q Coenrobers first seen in Havti l 3?^ 

CoDce”ptjoD, Santa Maria de la, discovery of Coeybas Cacique of Cuba anecdote of ui 05 
|g 5 Cnrrency, pnnciples on which the inm* tnen- 

_- Port erected by Colnmbai, it. tioned m this work have been reduced to 

31, present stale o'*, 2.166. modeni carrcncy, ui 330 
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Dance* of llie Iloytieni, i 375 
DaHcii pold taken at iii ISQ, name of, 
ebancoU to Santa Jifana, 127, faction 
at, iC , Zomaeo, Cadqne of, til 120, 
farther faclloni at, iH 133-150, plot of Zo- 
maco to dwtroy Id 150 lauTor* not ad 
milled in tJie colony, Id 107, Martyr*! ac- 
coQnt of, 111 100, muady at liLOOf, fam 
lot at, lb , 700 pctiih ib , alarm at, 
concemln" the Indians, lu 227 
Dancn, Gall of li 372. 

Davila, Anas Don Pedro, tent os new coremor 
to tlic Colonv of Danen, iH IIM hU char 
ncter, ib , ad\*ocated by Fonseca Id 195, 
arnvp* at Danen Id 202, sends messengers 
toNnCez ib , falls sick, ill 207, jealonsy 
oi id 218 the danghter of ofTer^ in mar 
nage to ISuGez id 227, Sosa tent from 
Spam to soponedo »l 2^, difBcnltie* be- 
tnetn J^nHoz and Davila reneired fit 23C, 
Argnello, fnead of NnSez arrested ill 237, 
)i)|KJcniv of, id 240, orders Nodez to b© 
czeented, Id 242 

Di.ail and dying, manner of treating the, by 
Uio Ilaytiens, i 374 
IKlphia, wland of il 122. 

Dtlnge nnivcnal, ideas entertained by the 
Ilaytiens In respect to I 373 
Deza Dic^o de character of I 91, colocfde* 
sMtli Colambai at Utc conned of Salamanca, 
lb usuU 1dm with hu parse, i 99, made 
aiciibuhop of SevOte II -Iw Is chosen arbi¬ 
trator between the king and Colnmbos, u. 
472 

Diaz Dartholomew, acconnt of his ducoverics, 

II 32 , 

—, Mignol his romantic history, u 70, dts 
co\ers the cold mines of Hayna ii 72, 
comraandj the fortress of Si Domingo at the 
time Dobaddla arn>‘ei n 252, hts conduct 
on being desired to give op his pruoners, U 
253 

-de Pua, mntiny of I 351, confined on 

board ono of the snip, i 353 
Disaster nver of b 3^ 

Discoserv progress of nnder prince Uenry of 
Portngal t J4 

Dobayba accoant of the golden temple at, 

III 150-1 

Dogs dumb found at Santa Marta, i 407 
Domingo, Son, foundation of the city of, ii 
140 

Dominica, bland of discovered 1 305 
Dove* stock, presented to Colombns by the 
native* of Caba, X. 403, 

Drogeo a va*t country fabled to have been 
dwwvered by some fishermen of Fnseland, 
Hi 359 „ . 

Drum, a species of, used by the naytiens, L 
377 

Dying, manner of treating the, i 374 
E 

Ear, coast of the 2 3l8 
Cden garden of ipecnlation of Colurobn* in 
respect to, bi 443 


Egg anecdote of the, 1 274 

E^pt, foldan of, his metiagc to Ferdinand, 

Elmo St, electrical light* seen by Colombu* 

I 304 

Endianters, the natires of Conari taken to be, 
ii 325 

EncUo, Martin Fernandez de appointed al¬ 
calde by Ojeda, Ui , cipediUon of, liL 115, 
lonche* at Carthagena, i2 llG, magnanl- 
mons condnet of the Indian* id 118, cru¬ 
sade against the lepulcWs of ^nn id J2J, 
sacks them for gold ib,, hu landing opposed 
UJ 322, read* formnla to the natires ib , 
attack* them, id 323, retnm* to San Se¬ 
bastian id 124, vessel strikes on a rook, 
row made by bi 120, establuhes the teat 
of government at Danen dLJ27, difflcnlty 
wiUi NoCez, iii.l3d, impnsonea lu 139, 
retnni# to Spam represent* NnSer ai gov- 
e^mg the cojony by force and fraud, ni 

English voyageii, Ojeda'* mention of, id 
31 

Ennqnez, Beatni, her connection with Co 
lombos, i 80, Colambn*'* legacy to, ii 
480 

Escobar, Diego de amre* at Jamaica on a 
mission to Colorobn* from the governor of 
Hupaniola, u 402, retom* to hb chip im 
mediately ib 

— - Rodn^de, chief notary to Colombns’f 

firrt exped/Uon £ 224 

Etcobebo Rodrigo de, hu condnet after the 
departure of Cmnmba* i 328, death of ib 
Espinal Antonio de the first prelate sent to 
lie New World, il 2S8 
Espinosa Gospar de jndlcial a^n of the 
colony of Darien confided to in 297, take* 
mirt against Nofiez in hit controversy i\ith 
Davila 111 215, gi>^ verdict against Nn 
fiez, iu 242. 

Esqnibel Jnan de employed against the na 
live* of Higney in 440 , his alrocioo* con- 
doct to hu prisoners il 445-7, cause* the 
native* to be hnnted hke wild beasts, ib , 
sent to Jamaica to take command, lu 67, 
difficnlty with Ojeda, ib 
EstoUiand a supposed island on the coast of 
North America said to have been discovered 
by some fishermen of Frueland In 359 
Enaoxos, remark* on his voyage lU 3G1 
Evangelista, island of, discovered by Colnm 
bns 1 4fS. 

Esuma, discovery of, I 167, named Feman- 
dina by Colnmbos ib 


Famine at Danen in which 700 perish, iiL 
207 

Farol, Cape, at Jamaica, i 433 
Ferdinano, idng of Aragon and Castile cha 
racter of i 74, engagements of^ on tbe am 
val of Colnmbos at Cordova t 79, lavs 
sie^ to the city of Loxa, i 80, grants an 
audience to Coiambns i 62 2, rresire* the 
prior of Prado to assemble men of science to 
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Gold or llie tcmpio nmcnred by Solomoo. HI 
59, ipoiU found at Cnrthagpna, intLemoun 
lalni and rircr* of Zona, HI J2I, taken in 
nets, (b , token at Darien, iU 
■-, tribute of, fi 50 

-mmo discovered in Ha^ i| 70 a solid 

miui of, which Avclglied 3000 coitcDanos U 
009, ia|M?ntitjoo5 notions in respect to, h 
343, gathered from the roots of the trees In 
Verigua) ii 346 
Golden Castile hi IDC 

Golden river, arris al at, In second vora<ro 1 
3^, 3C0 ^ 

Gods of Ujg Ilayticni, i 3CS-^ 

Gomara, Fernando I^opez do, eTa/nlnation of 
his charge rclath-o to a pilot's bavin* died In 
the house of Columbus ill 34D 
Gonzalez, Juan attacked bj the Indians and 
e»canei, irl J72. 

Gorraian explores part of the Interior of Ilispa 
nlula i 344, returns to Spam I 345 
Gourds introduced into Hayti, i 380 
Gracias a Dios, capo of, li 3^ 

— - - — • ■ colons of, OMlsnedto Nicuesa. 
ill fri 

Granada discoverj of ii 123 
Grape vines very loxuriant, found in Cuba, 
i 415 

Greenland asv?rtIons relative to Its discovery 
by the Scandmasians Hi 35G 
Granada, lurronder of, i 107 
Gnadaluopc island of, discovered { 30G, 
Iiocucs fomitaro &o ofthonatises, { SOT-S 
inpposed to be cannibals, i 309, descnptioo 
of the iiland, ib , Colambns resxitts it it 
77, women of ic 78 79 
Gnacnnagari Cacique of tlrsponlola, sends a 
message to Columbus,] 205, receives the 
Spaniards with great courtesy ib , sheds 
lean on learning the shipwreck of Colum 
bus i 209, hu oisbtnncc, ib , and kind> 
ness I Oil, inWles Colurabos to hu resi¬ 
dence, i 212, manners of ib , hospitality I 
220, procores a great quantity of gold for 
tho Admiral p^u^ioas to his departure for 
Spain i 221. sends hU cousin to greet Co 
Iambus on his second arrival i J22f hit 
snsplcious couduct dunng the disaster 
at La Kavidad i 328 visits Colom- 
bns’s ships t332, admires a captive Cnrib 
woman.! 333--1-5, hu flight Into the in 
tenor i 330, his raystennus coudnci con- 
tino^ i 395, refnses to partake in the plan 
formed by Caonabo, of exterminating the 
Spaniards, li 27 Incun the hostility ofhu 
fellow Caciques, ib visits Columbui dur 
ing hli sickness and informs Inm of a 
league formed against him U 29, assists 
Cmambuf in his expedition against the In 
dlani of the Vega, ii 45, is present at a 
battle U 47, luoun the hatred of all the 
Caciques, ib , is nevertheless compelled to 
pay tribute H 54 , takes refuge in the rroun- 
tains and dies in misery, iL 55, his character, 
ib 

Guana regarded with dugmt by the Spaniards 
they conquer their prejudice, U.144 


Gunnaja, dl^coverr of, i 315 
Guaora, Cacique hunted like a uHd beast, and 
afterwards hanged, H 436 
Gnarionex Caciqne of the royal Vega, h 16, 
visits Colombui and is prevailed on to give 
his daughter to Diego Colon the interpreter, 
H 31, permits Columbus to build a fortr&s 
ib , character of, H 47, submits to tlie 
dor^nation of the Spaniards, H 48, com 
polled to pay tribute n 49, oflers to cnltl 
vate grain, fl 50, refused ib , learns tho 
Pater Doster, Ave Mana it 149, re¬ 
lapses ond the cause of it, ib , becomes In 
caused at several Indians being burnt for 
destropDg tome Images, li 350 takes arms, 
H 151, conspires to assassinate tbe Span¬ 
iards, lb , If seized, ii 153, Is pardoned, li 
154, enters into a conspiracy ^vTth Roldan 
a^lnst the Adelontado, il 175, pots a Ca¬ 
cique to death, IL 376, flies to the mountains 
ofCiguay ib , u compdlwi to retire into tho 
most desolate places li 179, is seized and 
taken in chains to Fort Conception, iL 163, 
loslin a humcane, ii 312 
Guatlquana, a Cacique of Hayti, puts ten 
Spaniards to death, and sets Are to a hoove, 

H 23 

Guerra (Chnstoval), expedition of HL 34, 
lands at the GuJf of Pane, iiL 35, flgbts with 
tho Canbs ib , vuiti Margnnta jiL36, re- 
tarns to Spain n1 38, imprisoned ib 
Guerrero Oonzoio taken prisoner and mamei 
an Indian princeii, ill 24D, adopts the cui 
toms of the Indians, and is tattooed fii 250 
Guevom, Don Hernando de falls in love with 
Higuamota h 232 Is selxed in the dwell 
ing of Anacaona, li 233 , and sent to San 
Domingo ib 
Gcif stream fi 124 

Gotierrea, Pedro hii conduct after the depart 
ure of Columbui, i 326-7, death of, 1 328. 

H 

Hemaci used by tbe natives of Exuma, I 1C7 
Hanno remarks on the Penplus of iik 3^ 
Haro, BemaJdo de, his evidence relative to the 
disooverr of the coast of Faria by Coium- 
bus, IiL 340 

Harpies, seen near Dobayba HI 212, 

Hat^ets of iron, said to be found at Guada 
loupe ii 77 

Hawk's bells delight of the Haytlens on 
wearing, i 211, 215 
Hajna, mines of dlioovered, fL 70 
Henry pnnee of Portugal progress of discov 
ery under L 34, account or, ] 35, consi 
den Africa to be ciroumnaiirable ib con 
ceives the idea of turning the trade of tbe 
Bast, i establishes a naval college at 
Sagre^ i 38. death, 1 39 
Henry vIL or England, writes a favorable 
letter to Columbus, i 96 
Herbs, Bnropean, introduced in Hbpaniola, I 
381 

Herrera, Antonio de, a short account of his 
life and wnllngs, hi. 432, Vosslus’s eulogium 
on, hi 433 
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Ilorrcra, Don Ixipo do, }ils nuision to tho 
coart of I isbon, 1 

(ico IJhpanioIo), dncovcry of, i lf)3 

Ilaytieni df'bcrijitlon of Ihcir mannort^ cm- 
tom% rcllcion, L,c , I 1G8 , llicir cJmrnctof, 

I 37/, (Irfcritcd in iIjo balUo oftlio Vcgn, U 
45, 0, 7, 8, fi , iubjugntcd, iL 48-49 . a tri 
boto impo^pd upon them, ti 50, llir irdctpairf 

II 51 , they enter into nn OModallon to de* 
troy Uio crops, ii 253, tlio ciiili fail upon 
tlicmwlves, lb 

^ldnIgo^, oomjKjIIod nt flnytl to ilinro tlie com 
man Jobow of llio w-llJcmont, I *183, ebar 
nctor of tlio, I 384 , form a faction 
Diogo Colambni, during tljo absence of hu 
brotlier, ii 20 

Ilignnniotn, daugliter of Coonabo, falls in lo\e 
with Don Hernando do Gnovora 11 232 

ni^nanarnn, a fomnlo Cacique, hanged by or¬ 
der of Osundo, ii 440 

IIIgaoT, domain of, ii 17 , character of iU In 
liabltants, ib , Ovnndo^iwar with tho nn 
lives, il 238. martial cliomctcr of the poo- 
jiio, lb , mnltilodcs of them dcatroyea, li 
439, *uo for peace, II 440 , again revolt II 
441, and ilaughter litoir tyrants, lb , iitna 
Uon of their towns ib, are dofpatcd and 
cooipcl/crl to conceal tliem«oIrcs In the fa.st 
ncises, ii 443, are honied like wild l>ea.sli, 
H 445-C 

llipnarclios, error of, m respect of Afnea and 
India, id 303 

Hispaniola, diicovcry of, I 193 caoso of its 
being so called, 1105, description of tlio In- 
babltants, I 105 0, 7, of ilie country I 
20J , transactions with llio native?, i 211 
form of government,! 213, alarm created 
by a discharco of cannon, I 214, general 
description of, i 308, 0, 370, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
0, 7,8, D, domains into wldcli it w os divided, 

II 10 , made the metropolis of the New 
World ib , tliODght to Iiavo been the on 
ciont Ophlr, 11 73 , an aecoant of tho num 
bers of llio natives wlio ptnslicd, victims to 
the avarice of tho whites, ii 42d, ceded to 
tlie rrencli, lii 291 

Hondaras, capo of, discovered by Colambas, 
h 3J7, inhabjlants, h 3J8 

Honey and wax fonnd at Gnadolonpe, i 311, 
ii 77 

Hones, fear of the Tlaytlens of i 381 390, 
terror inspired by them at tho battle of the 
Vega, ii 47, arcmnrkablo onewhich moved 
in curvets to the music of a viol, b 432 , 
killed and sallctl for sea stores, ill 120, a 
horse drawn Into tho river by nn alligator, 

III 80 

IJoDscs built In tho trees, Id 153 

Huelva, Alonro Sanchcr do, the pilot fabled 
to have died in tho honse of Colambni, ill 
340 

Huerta, Ln, delightful Island of, li 322, in 
habitants of, ib 

Hnmboldt, his account of tho present condition 
of the soalhcra side of Cuba, I 411, 
account of tlio route of Colurabui, id 


Hurtado, Darlolomn, disaster of nl th^ niark 
River ill 155, tf nt to take tho place of 
fiez, In tho expedition to thoSoi^h Seas, lit 
240 

Ilnmcancs, seldom known In Cabo, I 170 , a 
violrnt one In Hajtl, If 07, reflections of 
tho Ilaviions previous to it, 11 C^, 09 , severe 
one at Uobayua, ilL 212. 


I 

Iceland, Colnmbns sufipoiefl to have vi«Ifcd, I 
59, n^^ertions rr lalivo to its discovery by tho 
Scamlmavians, hi 350 

Impfessmtnl rmorted to on Columbns^i tliird 
voyage, h Ob 

Indians six hken from tho >cw World , am 
vnl of in Spam, I 2 .j 3 , are haptirefl 1 2-'>, 
killed by a foraging parly, Id b3 , cabin* wt 
on tiro by llio Sjianiards females captnred ih , 
lOOoanlQTcd nnd sent to Hispaniola to bo 
sold, ill Cn , 70 made enjitives, Id 73 , Span 
lanLs ntiackcil by, lb , ambuscade of, iii Hj , 
dances of, In honor of tho Virgin flj 91 , 
captives sold os slaves by Nlcoeva Id 133, 
pn-*ervcd bodies at Comngre iu I4fl, ordrr- 
ed fo lie torn to pieces by blcxxlhonnds iu 
JG8 , tho inn luppoird to be worshipped bv, 
III 187, prayer or n Caclqno Ib , nn Indian, 
of Jamaica desires Colurabos to take him to 
Spain,! 402 

Iron a pan of icon at GoodoJonpe, I 303 

Isabella, discovery of the island ol I 200 

, princess, mamago of, witli tho heir 
apparent of Portugal, i 93 

. , queen of Arragon nnd raslflo cha¬ 
racter of, 1 70, engagements of, on the ar 
rival of Columbus In Spam, i 79, repairs 
to tho seat of war in Granada ib , thencelo 
GoUioiannd Salamanca I PO J,nn attempt 
to awossmato iier, I 94 , Columbus rrcom 
mended to licr by tho marchioness of Movo, 

I 95, her ability in military nffain I (17, 
receives a letterfrom thopriorofI>n Rnblda, 
i ]04 , invites Columbus to court, I 105, 
Luis do St Angel reasons with her i III, 
•ignifics her assent i 112, declares her rmo 
lotion to pawn her lewels to defray the ex¬ 
penses, ib , her cnlnnsiasm In tho cause 1 
] 13 , hor motives 1 117 , Jjor joy nt learning 
the success of Columbus, i 2tk3 , her rccep 
Uon of him i 273, her zeal for tho welfare 
of tho Indians, i 285 , her anxiety In rospes.t 
to tho conv onion of tho Ilaytieni, ii C2 
buraancly prevents the Haylien slaves from 
being sold to slavery ib , orders them to be 
sent track to Haytl, ib , entersinto thoviews 
of Colnmbns in respect to a third voyago d 
00, her humane directions il 95, death of 
her son, Pnneo Juan, d 97, makes Colum¬ 
bus's two sons her pages, ii 98, begins to 
donbt tho conduct or Columbus ii 241, of 
fended at bis pertinacity in making slaves of 
the Indians taken in war il 244 , orders oil 
tiioso sent to Spam to be restored to their 
country and fnends ib , consents to the 
sending ont n commission to Investigate Ills 
conduct, ib , filled with sympathy and In 
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dlpnotlon on reading Colombtu** Jotter to 
Dofia do la Torro, li iJTO, ioNliet blra to 
court. Ii £?72, Is moved to tears at beholding 
lilm, ii 273, her concern for Uie welfare of 
the Indians U 2S8 , listens with compla 
cenoy to the pm)K>silion of CoJurabaifor a 
fourth vo^ngo, ii 203 , receives Uie news of 
the sancomary acts of Ovando Tidth horror 
and indlcnotion ii *158. exacts a promise 
from tiio King that ho shall be inpeneded In 
tiro government ib , causes of the rnelan- 
choU under wlilch she labored ]) 405» her 
death, b 4U0, and cHaractor, ib 


J 

Jamaica discovered by Columbus 1 303 1 the 
calives receive Columbus In a hostile manner 

i 400, Columbus takes poomion of it I 
401, amicable intercourse with tho natives, 
ib . their diameter ib , tlieir canoes ib . 
subjngatcd b} Don Diego, liL 302, Esquibel 
made governor, ill 07 

— — ■, Lncinuoof vliits Colombui, andonbrs 
to go and uo homage to tlie king and qaeen 
oftSnain I 431, this oiter eroded bv Colum^ 
bus, I 432. 

Japan (Cinango), Marco Polo’s acconnt of It, 
111 307 

Jasper spednKQS fonnd omongthe mountains 
ofCibao U 3G3 

Jem Rodriw dc sent op tho bland of Cuba 
bv ColumuQi, i 180, account of lus Jour 
ney L 182, 

Jews not allowed to establish themselves in the 
colonics, or undertake vov'ages of discovery, 

ii 283 

John of Anjoa, an account of hii expedition 
against Naples, lU 325 

--II king of Portugal the passion for 

maritime discovery revives under i OJ, 
lends missions in quest of Prester John i 
(S, receives a nrojKwition of a voyage of dii 
covery from Columbus i C3 , refers it to a 
junto and his connal, who report it to be 
visionary 1 G5, consents to use an onwar 
rantabie itnia^m i C8, desires to renew 
the negotiation vv ith Columbus, i G8, who 
refutes and Qohf Portn^ i ffil, invites 
Columbui to Portugal, onn promises protec¬ 
tion i 05, invites Columbus on his return 
from the New World, i 254 , his jealousy 
excited i 255, his armament, 1 237, hU 
negotiations with Ferdinand in respecttothe 
new diicoveries I 287-289 , his Idea In re¬ 
spect to a continent in the soathera ocean, 
If 290-2. 

Jotophns, his opinion relative to the gold uied 
in the temple of Jerosalem ii 348. 

Joan, prince, his nuptials, ii 90 , hes death, U 
97 

Juana, queen of Castile arriTal of B. 478, 
promises a prosperous termination to tbe suit 
ofColambnt ib 

Junta de Descargos, the claims of Columbus 
referred to tbe, li 474 


Kings, Moonsli, of Granada, one of them sur 
renders his pretensions to Ferdinand, 1 97, 
the other sorrenders Granada i J07 

Kircher, Athanasioi his opinion relative to tbe 
travels of Marco Polo, ill 393, 

L 

Labrador, discovered by Sebastian Cabot, II 
279 

LactantiuSj passage quoted frem, to prove the 
impoisibilitj of their being ontipodes i 86-7 

I>apls laznli, ipecimeni Found among the 
moontoins of Cibao i 3G2. 

Ledesma Pedro his gallant condnet, li 394, 
involvTs himself in rorras’s mutiny, and re¬ 
ceives a raulutnde of wonndi, iL 418, is as¬ 
sassinated, lb 

Leiw, Diego de. voyage of iil 47, sets sail 
irom P^os, Id , doubles Cape St. Angus 
tine, lb , discovers more of the lontllem 
continent than any voyager of his day, ii 
277 

Lineage of Christopher Colnmbns, an acconnt 
of,Iil 314 

Lombards, the extent of their trade i 39 

Lopez Joan, his rencontre with Cotabanama, 
ii 448 

Lots for Pilgrimages drawing of, i 241 

Luxan Joan de his excursion among the 
moDDtabs of Cibao, i 360 


M 

Macham, hU discovery of Madeira i 34 , an 
acconnt of bis adventnrre, id 4J2. 

Madeira, an account of the discovery of tbe 
island of, iU 411 

Magellan electrical ll^bls seen dnnng bu voy¬ 
age on the mails oiship* i 304 
Magnana, domain of an acoonnt of, ii lO 
Mahogany canoes made of i 401 
Maize onlUvated id Hav'tl i 377 
Maladies of tlie Bpaniar^ in Haytl, i 340,381 
Malaga siege ana capture of, { 0^5 
Maldonado Don Alonzo appointed Algnazlj 
major in the place of Boloan, in Hispaniola, 
h ^ 

-Melohor, visits Gnacanagari, L 

330 proceeds along the coast i 337-^ 
MaUe-Brun his conjecture relative to Colura 
bns considered in 361 

Man origin of according to tbe Baytiens, i 
372. 

Mangrove trees, ill 75 Ojeda seeks refuge from 
the Indians in one ill 79 
Manicaotex snccecdi Caonabo U 43, com¬ 
mands in a battle, ii 46, is conquer^ and 
sues for peace ii 48, compelled to pay half 
a calabash of gold every three mon^s iL 
50 asrembly of the Caoiqnes at his honse 
to nrefercomplaints agaiDitCoIumbos ii 97 
MandevOle Sir John a short account of bis 
travels, iU 398, held in great anthonty by 
^lumboi ill 399 

Mangon, a province of Cnba, L 408-9 
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Jslcholas, Si, harbor of ] 104 
Jsicocja Dirgo dc rival of Ojeda at theconit 
of Fenlioand iij GI , character of, hi 62, 
Gracio* ri(M OMlgned to lilm by FerdI 
Hand ib , captures JOO ilaves and »endt 
llicm to IlKpanloIa to ^ »oId id G3, 
ft*od %nth Ojeda, fij G.*}, cradei the offer of 
Ojeda to icttio by combat, ib , bara»cd by 
dam id 67, anr'ted lu C3, rehered by a 
»trarj;rcr fb , arrlres at coa<t ofCarlha^eno, 
ill 7o, n^nciled vriUj Ojeda nl 78, destroy* 
Cartbnpjna HI 53 rails forlheGnlf of Urn- 
ba,iii , amfes offthc coa^l of Vora^oa, lu 
, rc<K*l prounded, ill 103, hardjmrM of 
crew, in J04 , iiape tilled by an loaian, 
ib on a dc«oIaio bland iii 109 caotc* 
Olano to be fcizcd iu 110 , TOO of hh ar 
mament w]io left with him od the upeditlon 
bavcprridjod ib , spfTeriD"* of hit men on 
the coa't of the IiUimui, ni HI reaches 
Toerto Hello—Liles po<scs ion of Paerfo de 
Ha. limientfM 113, rant for to govern Tlarien, 
bi 131, hiv threats ib , slaves told by id 
132, appean off Danen in 134, threaten 
cd v\ilh violence iflieslKiaM land ib lands 
ib , soUiai! for Ilivpaniola nod never heard 
of aOer di 130, appointed governor of 
ToUen Castile in 30J 

Niilo Pedro Alonro saili for Ilayti, h 83, 
undertake! a voyage of dueovery and re¬ 
turns from tlhj pcvl coast after a lucrative 
vovage lb , amros at Cadiz from llUjvanio* 
la vnlb a number of Indian prisoner*, il 8S 
expedition of In S4 , lands at the gulf of 
Pans, in 33 O^IiU wiUi the Canbs >b , 
vniu ^Tarpanta ui 30, returat to Spain, du 
33. /mnn<oned Ib 
Sombre ueDioi in 113 
ISorn Juan de hii escape by diving 0 300 
Jsoficz Vasco remains at Hie Isthmus iii IIS, 
character of in 114 , advice to Endso, id 
120, takes part in the fncUon at Daneu in 
127, Nicuesa is threatened with violence if 
be should land, in 134 , interpora* between 
the people and ^icuera Ib visits Jie Ca- 
cifjoe Carela hu horaanjty vields to the ad 
dress of the Indian id 14^, marries the 
daughter of Carela, iii 144, Invades the 
lerrhones of Ponca ib , receivesfrom 
the cacique Comargre ill 140 rands Valdivia 
to Hispaniola for provuions id 149 eine- 
dllion of to the colden temple of Dobayba, 
Ib rclurus to Uraba, in 152 , to Danen, 
iu IM discover* the plot of Zemaco id 
150 iorprisci the Indians, iiL 157, faction 
directed against in IGO his conduct, iii 
iGl . IS recalled ib , made Captain General 
of tno colony in J&2, receive* unfavorable 
news from Spain Iii 1G3 aecoont of his 
expedition to the Pacific, iu 105 fns cruel 
tv to the Indians iiL 107, discover* the Pa¬ 
cific id 169 erect* a cross, lu 179 take* 
noxsexsion iu 175, ndventare* on the bor¬ 
der* fii 177-8, ventures out In canoes, hi. 
ITS, difBcolUes occur id 179, finds abun¬ 
dance of pearls, id 160, sunerings of id 
JS7 , gold brought to him instead of provi¬ 


sions in 3S3, rtrafagem of, ^inrt Tnba 
namk, id 1E9 , the cacique refuse* to disco¬ 
ver the mines lu 190, searehe*tJie river* for 
gold ib , I* taken sick, iu 191, his charac¬ 
ter, Hl 193, write* letter* to Ae kip" jb , 
send* nmwrangerlo Spain to defentfhim, 
ib , finds an advocate lo Zomcdio, iu 
J44, is superseded by Davila, lii 194 , order¬ 
ed to bo deposed iiu JOS, the news of ^ 
discovene* received in England iu 199, 
considered a worthy incce*sor of Colurabu*, 
ib , judicial inqniry concenung hi 209, se¬ 
cond expedition to Dobayba, fil 211, made 
adelanlado of the South Sea and governor 
of Panama and Coyba fii 215 , is imprison 
ed, id. 218 , oflerw the daughter of Uavila 
in marriage in 227, transports ships acros* 
the Istbmnx, id 230, cruise of on the Paci¬ 
fic, fiL 233, finds whales m great naraben 
ib , lands on the coast ib hear* that Sosa 
islosDwrsedePedrarias id 234 hu action, 
ib difficnlly between and Pedranas Davila 
renewed ui 236 prophecy of an astroloOTr 
concerning iu 239, return* to Ada, ib , 
arruifeil and imprisoned by Davila uu 240 , 
hypocniy of Davda, ib , reply of Nnfiex iiL 
2-112, verdict against—condemned to to 
executed id 242 is executed with three of 
his officer* jii 245, property confiscated 
and hi* head placed on a pole, m. 246, re- 
fiecUons, lb 

0 

Ocampo associate of Ojeda, lu 55 

Ocean bne of demarkatioo of the, between 
^pain and Portugal i 300 

Odengo, documents in the possewoa of the 
family of relative to Colombas u 304 

Ojeda, Don Alonzo de, account of ui 18, 
goes in search of Di^ Marque, at Gnada- 
foupe, 1 311 , bis ex|:^ition to explore the 
iutenor of Hispaniola, i 342, sallies from 
Isabella i 3S9, character of ib , hu con¬ 
duct in respect to some Haylien thieve* ib , 
character of, m 24, i* besieged by Caonabo, 
Ji. 25 , anecdote of ib , ondertalres to seize 
Caonabo anddenverbuDaliveintotbehand* 
of Colnmbtu in 32 , visits him, ib offer* 
bun the bell of Isabella, ii 33 , hii strata¬ 
gem to take him off b 34, conquer* in an 
engagement with a brother of Caonabo G 
37 Jiu conduct at the battle of the Veffa, 
ii. 47-9 arrives at the western part of Hu- 
paniola on a voyage of dueovery U 219, 
cause of hu voyii^ b 222, hu manmovre* 
with Roldan, ii &7 , leave* the island with 
a threat ii 2^, returns to Spain with a 
drove of slave* u 229 conceive* projects 
of a voyage iib 20, obtains pennusion to 
make the voyage, ui. 21 as^ed by the 
niercdiants oi SWiUe ib , discover* Snn- 
oam, iu 23, lands at Maracapana HI 25, 
tails against the cannibals iu. 26, battle 
with the Canbi ib , discovet* the Gnlf of 
Venezuela, iu 28 attacked by the Indian* 

EU 29, at Maracaibo, iiL 30, abandons hts 
Toynge and sails for Hlsptmiola, iii 32, n 
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Co!ambn» ib , rocelroi a nut from Co* 
larabu* adcr hi< iucce«< f 119 
riuUn, binj; of CattUr* li tCD» to tlje requMt of 
CoJambo# and proniJroi a proiperooi tanni- 
nation tn his salt n 477 
ri;:<*on< wood s art nombors icon on the sooth 
sidcofCuba I 417 

Pil^nmacrs lot* for draswnp of, I 241 1 251 
Pilot obirr\ Ttlons on the ramor of a pilot har* 
in;; died in the |ion»o of C olnmbns, iii 343. 
Pine-appIc fir*l intt srith 1.3(1^ 

Piner* idand of, discovered br Colntnbas, t 

Pino* Ida dc, di^vcrr of, li 3l4 
Pinla, desertion of i IK) 

Pinrnn* faoidf ol (htv enable Colambni to 
otTijr to bear one-cighlh of the charj^o of the 
expedition and to add a third ship to t)je 
nnnament I 115 their actiTilj and Interest 
in the vojTi^^e, I 131, fomuli Colombas 
\\ ith tnonev* to defmj the eighth share of the 
expend it 123, account ot their family, I 
2id note 

Pmzon Martin Alonio ofUrsto bear the ex 
pen*e« of Colnmboi in a renewed apnlicatjon 
to the coart, i IW hii opinion relative to 
the nmrnws of lanvl i 145, begins to lose 
contidence in the coarse they are ponoing, 
i 147 , cadiUng the acenuots of the Indians 
In re*p^t to a very nch island dererU and 
poet in search of It I 1*^, Colambni meets 
mm, i 230, Ini apology ib , occoant of 
Ills proceeding* ib his dnpliaty becomes 
more evident, i 232, his arrival at Palos, 

I 2Ci2, c/Tect of hu treaclieroas condoct, 
ih , hit death 20, reflections on ib , 
obiervaljoD* relative to the sopposed idea of 
Colambni owing to him the sncccoof his 
great enterprise iti 3454}, his character, lu. 
34a. 

■■■ \ Icente VaCes obtains a hceose for 

vornge* of dtreoverr » 59, sail# on a roy 
are of discovers u 270 dlicoven the Bra¬ 
zil* il 277 in 4l discovers the ds'er of 
Amazons ib in 43, is allowed as a re- 
•ward to colonize and p3vem the lands which 
he had discovered li 277 armament of, ni 
40, sad# ib combat with the Indians ifi 
42 loses two s/ups in a homcane fo 44, 
retnms to Spain, ib , ships seized by hu 
creditors {ii 45 

Pizarro Francisco, rad# for Carthajenn iW 60, 
accoantof ib . lieutenant of the colony of 
San Sebastian ui.^, arrive#at Carthagena 
ui 119 lent to the nrovineo of Cayba for 
gold, ui 141 II attacked by the Indians, ib 
Planisphere of Martin Behem i 12S. 

Phny, hu notice of electrical bghti on the 
masts of ships ! 354 
Poetry of the IlayllenB, i 376. 

Polo 2*iehoIasand Matleo an aeconnt oftbeir 
travels into the east, ilL 3S4, their first 
journey, ib-j^lnm lii 3®6, tbeir second 
journey liL 3S7 iheir Tetnrn id 390, in¬ 
vite their relatives to a splendid banquet, 

Ifi 3t>1 

--, Marco, inflaence of hu travels upon the 


mind of Colambas L 53 Hi 334, short ac¬ 
count of hu travels, id 3S4, hu return, Ci 
3S5, commands a galley at the battle or 
Cazzoh in 391 , is taken prisooer and sent 
Id chains to Genoa, ib , wnies an aeconnt 
of his travels ib , is liberated and rclarns to 
Venice, hi 392, an account ofhu work, ui 
393 

Ponca, Cacique of his lemlories and villages 
ravaged ana sacked by NnSoi. fai 144 
Ponce Joan de Leon sent by Ovando to HI 
^ey, ui 263, accompanies Colambas on 
nis second voya« ib , expedition to flo- 
nqnen, ib gold at, nl 265 aspires to the 
government ot Porto Rico or Bonqnen ib 
appointed governor of Porto Rico by Ferdi 
nond III zS7, sends Ceron and Diaz priso¬ 
ners to Spain ib , appoints Sotomaver bis 
lieotenant, who soon rejicns hi 2w his 
treatment of the Indians iB , stratagems of 
against the Indians ui 274 , sagacity of hu 
dog liL 275, attacks the caciqneAgnevbana, 
hi 276, receive# ft letter from the kfng, hi 
277 sobdoestheuland iiJ 278,res^# ib , 
cipediUon of in search of the fountain in Bi- 
mml the water* of wUch were said to bo 
roiuvenotiDg, sails from St Germam ih 
Cdl, diicovers Turtle Island hi 232 dii 
coven La Vieja, or Old TVoman’sgroup, hi 
283 j rotnros to Porto Rico lb retcmi to 
Spain, iij 234 made Adebntadoof Flonda, 
ill 2S5, ordered by the king to take com 
nmod of the eiyiediuon agnmit the Canbi 
lb , arnsral at Goadakmpe ui 236 death 
of, lii 2S7, epitaph hi 238 
Poncra, Caciqne a hideons deformity ill 188, 
loro to piece# by bloodhoonds ib 
Porras, Francisco de engage# in a mnlmy at 
Jamaica, ii, 397 , they embark with most of 
Cdnmbos » crew in ten Indian canoe# ii 
3*^, are dnven back h. 394 , and with their 
comp^ions rove abemt the island li 393, 
refose# an offer of pardon h.415, attacks 
the Admiral and Aoelontado ii 417, taken 
prisoner, ib , u set at liberty by Orando ii 
4^, and sent to Spain to "be examined by 
the Indian board li 45b 
Porto-Rico or Bonqoen ducovery of i 315, 
hi 5^, beanty of hi 262 native# of, hi 
965 gold at, lb , wonderfnl nver in, ui 
279 

Portngal and Spain diplomatic negotiations 
between the conrts of with respect to the 
new ducoTCTie#, i. 237 
Potato In Hayti, i 377 
Prado prior of —^ee Talavera. 

Pre*ter-John an imaginary Chrutfan king, i 
62, account of iu 332. 

Pneft# of the Hayfiens i 370 
Ptolemy difficulty at the council of Salamanca 
to reconcile the theory of Colambas with that 
of, L 91 

Puerto de Bastimento harbor of H 335 

-- Bello, ducovery of by Colombo#, ii 

334. ^ , 

•-Santo, Colambns’i dcscnption of, L 

190 
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// rtroUof tit 303, f/iipan/oJa tlie Out 
blaod lo exhibit an awfal relnbollon, ib , 
rrpulationi in rwwct to lii 30-lj 
SJa'T*, one hnndrea captnr^ and lent to Hu 
paniola, ili G3. 

Solomon the cold nied In tlio temple of, il 73 
Sona Joan ac, liu Iniolence to Colninbtu, i 
Jl>7 

8nu ionl lo tnpenedo rodrariai Davfla, ifi 
234 dici in the harbor In 
Sotomavor Chn«tn\*nl dc arn\es from Spain 
at I’orto Hico id 2i>G, boildi a fortreti, ib , 
Colnmbai refniej to pat him m powulon, 
appoint! Coron and Dioz lientenanti ib , 
a coriipiracj* form^ n^intt him bf the net 
U\e$ Ili. 270 revealed to him hr an Indian 
prfncciJ 111 271, ho refaiei to believe it, £i 
attacked in the firwt and killed, iii 272. 

— - , village of deitrojed iii 273 

SodI ideas of the Ilaytient In respect toihe 
I 374 , the aAer Hate of, believed by tho 
natives of Cnba i 425 

Spain and Portogal diplomatic negotiations 
between the cuorti of, with respect to the 
new discoveries L 2S7 

Spotorno Gk> publishes docamontj relative to 
Coinmbns li 304 

Sagar carrtj introdneed Into Ilajii i 3S0 
San, fopposed lo be nonhipped by the In* 
diant ili 167 

SapcttliUon of St Elmo lights 1 304 
Swallow, a, encircle* the thins of Colambtif, 
i 304 


Falavem Fernando de, pnor of Prado and 
confenor to oueen Isabella, I 07 esteemi 
Colacnbai** plan impossible i 100, he u 
desired bv the king to awemble men of tdenee 
to coniiuer tho raolter ib , report* to tho 
king that the council had pronounced the 
plan ram and impossible, ib , takes a 
menage from the king ib , disgusted at the 
high terms insisted on by Colambni, i 100 
.. — - pirate* the chip of a Genoese iii P5, 

character of hU crew, ib , arrive* at San 
Sebastian m time lo »avo the colouj ib 
return* to Hispaniola III S3, put* Ojeda in 
iron* iii 60 , U hanged by the order of Don 
Diego Colombn* iii 99 
Taxmar caciqne of Yncatan, hi 249, hi* 
treatment of the Spaniard*, iU 250-2, vc* 
•els ^pear off the coait, ib 
TcnerifFe, fear* of the crew at beholding 
Wonnt. L 130 

Territory, qnejlion of how •etUed I 299 
Thoma*. Bt , h»rtre« of erected, h. 363, *ee 
note, lb , coudnet of the colonuts there, i 
38J, attack* of, ii 23 

Tiger* and panther* at San SebasbaUj flt 60- 
Tobacco first *een in the island of Cuba, i 184 
Tobago discovery of, li. 323 
Toledo, archbishop of hi* character I 81 , 
give* Colombo* an attentive hearing, ib 
end proenre* him an audience of the king, 

tea. 


Toledo DolTa fllana de Don Di^o Colom 
bo* becomes enamoured of lii 2^, their 
marriage ib and embarkation for Ilupanio- 
la, ili 29S, IS /ell a* vieequeen at St Donim 
TO on the tailing of Don Die^ /or Spam 
Ili 301, become* a vndow hi 306 
Torre, Dona Juana de la receives a letter 
from Columbn* vvith an account of hu 
treatment ii-270 

Tone*, Antonio de dispatched fromHupani 
ola, with twelve •bin*, to Spam L 345, ar 
rive* at Cadis, ii 59, diimused from of^ 
fice, U D7 

•-Luis dCj rent up the Wand of Cuba 

by Colombo*, l 360, an nccooot of hi* 
journey, I 382 

Tortoise* sea covered with, on the «onthera 
coast of Cuba, 1 417, cunon* method of 
taking, 1 407 a living one taken out of the 
maw of n shark ii 343 

Torlogns beanlifnl uland of, dacoverv of, L 
201 iH 262. 

ToscanoUi, Paolo, hu correspondence with Co- 
Inmbo*.) 57 

Trade of the colonies monopolized bv the 
crown of Spam, b 267, the Bpanbh »y* 
tern the tcofr off modem times d 283 
Trasierra Joan de li 258 
Triana llodn^ de first see* the land of tbe 
western world 1 352 acconnt of 1 274 
Tribute imposed upon the Uaytieui ii 50 
Tnoidad, Wand of drreoverM il 308 de* 
teripUoD of it* appearance, ib , ounous ac¬ 
count of the natives, il 310 
Tristaji Diego li 357, 6 9, i* kl/Ietl /i 3(^0 
Tubaivuuk Cacique hi* apmal to Nufiez id 
369 , refoies to disclose where the miue* He, 

Hi IDO 

Tudela, Benjamin, travel* of, I 83 
Turoaco, Cacique, eucoonter with Nufiez In 

Turk'* island, obrerratiou* relflbve to, iii 358 


Draba gulf of, reUlement at commenced, 
Hi 70 

Dreulo, Santa, island of, discovered, I 315 


Valdivia fortune* of, lii 247 , rent to His¬ 
paniola prortsloni in 349 
Vaienruela, ve*»e/ of /banders atrea Hi 320 
Valfermoso coast of discovered iu 53 
Vaisals native* of Hispaniola redneed to the 
condition of ii 233 

Vega, GarcOJaso de la hU tale relative to a 
Mot having died in the bouse of Colurabni, 
fiL350 

--, river i 360, called by tho native* 

Yagui i 357 

— — Real the royal plain f 361, 378 ac¬ 
connt of see note 11 16 
Velasco, Pedro de, hi* voyage to Ireland L 
16. 

-Francisco li 258 

Velasquez Diego commands the soldiery at 
the massacre of Xaraguo, ti 433 






